




















“The Advertiser has brought his Fire-Clay Retorts 
to great perfection, both as to quality and finish. Many 
have stood three and four years. 

Every description of Fire Goods in any quantity al- 
wayson hand. The Fire Clay is the very best in the 
North of England. Stock never less than 10,000 tons 
weathering. 

Orders promptly executed. 
Apply, G. H. Ramsay, of Derwenthaugb Fire-Brick 
Works, near NEWCASTLB-ON-TYNBE. 
Aug. 22, 1856. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS- 
WORKS. 
TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


[THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Manch are prepared to receive TENDERS, 
either se; tely or together, for the supply, construc- 
tion, and erection of TWO TELESCOPIC GAS- 
HOLDERS, one of 100 feet diameter, to be erected at 
the Rochdale Road station, and the other of 130 feet 
diameter, to be erected at the River Street station; 
together with the necess@ry Columns, Girders, &c. 
Plans and specifications may be seen, and forms of 
Tender and conditions of contract obtained, on appli- 
cation at the offices of the Gas Committee, on and after 
Wednesday, the 13th inst. 

P By order, 

Josern Heron, Town-Clerk. 
Gas Offices, York Chambers, 

55, King Street, Manchester, April 8, 1859. 

A Gas Company in a Midland County 

is in want of a CASHIER and CHIEF AC- 
COUNTANT, well experienced in Gas Accounts, and 
who has filled a similar situation. Age between 30 and 
40 would be preferred. 

The salary is £200 per annum, and the person ap- 
pointed must enter into a bond in £1000 and provide 
two sureties in £500 each for the efficient and faithful 
discharge of his duties. 

Applications, with Testimonials, to be addressed to 
Mr, Rorr, Consulting Engineer, PRESTON. 


“TO CONTRACTORS 


HE No Gaslight and Coke 

COMPANY are desirous to receive TENDERS 

for the excavation for, and the construction of, a 

BRICK TANK for the reception of a Gasholder of 
120 feet diameter. 

The drawings and specifications may be inspected 

at the offices of the Company, on and after Monday, 


the 1 day of April ingt., where and when bills of 
a. may be obtained on payment of one guinea 











The Tenders are to be delivered on or before 
Thursday, the 28th day of April inst.; but the Com- 
peer, does not undertake to accept the lowest or any 

‘ender. By order, 

Joseru B. LoMAs, 
Accountant to the Company. 
Gas Offices, George Street, Nottingham, 
April 9, 1859 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
MA RAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
HERN HIGH-LEVEL SEWER. 
ERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


TO 
T*. fetropolitan Board of Works 
hereby give notice, that they will MEET at the 
Couneil-Chamber, Guildhall, in the City of London, on 
ye DAY, the — ow of May next, at re o'clock 
noon isely, and will then be prepared to open 
TENDERS by parties who may be willing to CON- 
TRACT for the CONSTRUCTION of MAIN BRICK 
SEWERS, 9 miles 2940 feet in length, or thereabouts, 
and for the execution of other works in connexion 
therewith, to extend from Deptford Creek to High 
Street, Clapham, Also a branch to extend from the 
Broadway, Deptford, to the point of junction of the 
E Sewer at Dulwich and Norwood, all in the re- 
spective - x. 
county of Kent; Saint Giles, Camberwell ; Saint Mary, 
Lambeth; Clapham and Streatham, in the county of 
: ol A = ge of -_ works in 

r for twelve calendar months. 

Parties desiring to submit Tenders ‘may, upon pay- 
ment of £3, obtain Plans, Sections, Specification, 
Form of Tender, and other particulars, on application 
at the office of the Board, between the hours of Nine 
a.m. and Four p.m.,on and after Thursday, the 14th 
of Aprilinstant. - 

Tenders addressed to the M itan Board of 
Works must be delivered at the office of the Board, 
No. 1, Greek Street, Soho, before Four o’clock p.m. on 
Thursday, the 19th day of May next, and no Tender 
will be received after that hour. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, and the party whose Tender 
shall be pted will qui to provide two a) 
proved sureties for the due performance of the works. 

E. H. Woocrycu, Clerk of the Board. 
No. 1, Greek Street, Soho, April 7, 1859, 
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TRE-CLAY Retorts and Fire Goods, | 


BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “* Gas 
Rerorts and oTHER OBJEcTs in Fire CLay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most 


United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at 
their Works as above. 
COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE. 
Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay Sipe, NewcasTLe-on-TYNE. 


PIRE BRICKS. 
HE MACHEN COLLIERY 


COMPANY, NEWPORT (MON.). 
Shippers of Fire-Goods of First-class quality manu- 
factured from a remarkably pure seam of Fire-Clay. 
Railway Communication by Broad or Narrow Gauge 
with all parts of the Kingdom, and by Seaboard, 
Coastwise, and Foreign. 


FIRST PRIZE IN 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 
me >: a 


o> 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 
ALMA WORKS, 

WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Tron Gas Tubes, 


— Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 
oilers. 

J. R.and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

un Metal, and all other kinde of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 

and , Warranted. 


ASSISTANT ENGINEER, 


HE Directors of the London Gaslight 

COMPANY are desirous of engaging a young 

but educated Engineer to undertake the duties of 

ASSISTANT ENGINEER at their works, He must 

be a Draftsman, and must have some experience in 
Gas Manufacture. 

P Salary to commence at £150 per annum, with resi- 

ence. 

Applications, with full particulars and Testimonials, 
to be addressed to the SecreTARy of the London Gas- 
light Company, No. 26, Southampton Street, Strand, 
Lonpon. 


wan TED, a competent Person as 

MANAGER of the LOUGHBOROUGH GAS- 
WORKS. He will be required to superintend the 
Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, the laying of the 
Mains and Service-Pipes, the fixing and working of 
the Meters, to keep the Books of the Company, to 
collect the Accounts, and to do all other matters 
relating to the concern. 

Salary £120 per annum. Security'for £500 will be 
required, and the successful applicant will be expected 
to enter upon his duties on the Istof July next ensuing. 

Application, with Testimonials, to be sent to Mr. 
CrosHER, Chairman of the Company, on or before the 
30th day of April, 1859. 

Loughborongh, April 4, 1859. 
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OSEPH COWEN and CO.) 


extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the | 


OHN RUSSELL AND CO, |? 


JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 


WATER SUPPLY, & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, 


Suoscription { 15s.in Advance ]DOUBLE No. 
per Ann. 18s Credit. Price ls. 


| BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL ¥IRE- 
| CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTL&-ON-1LYNE. 


| Wittiam COCHRAN CARR begs 


most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for F'RE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the ghortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 

London Agents : 
JAMES LAWRIE & C¥., 
63, OLp Broap Street, City, LONDON. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of an En- 
gagement as -MANAGER of Gas-Works. Is 
practically acquainted with the Manufacture and Dis- 
tribution of Gas, Retort Setting, Main and Service 
Laying, Fitting, &c. Could, with satisfaction, discharge 
the duties of any responsible post where trustworthi- 
ness and steadiness is desired, Can produce references 
and ‘Testimonials of ability. 
Address C., care of Mr, R. Kgxty, 2, Waterloo Place. 





Pall Mall, Lonpon, S.W. 


TENDERS WANTED FOR IRONWORK AND 
BUILDINGS FOR LLANIDLOES GAS- WORKS. 


HE Directors of the Llanidloes 
GAS and COKE COMPANY (LIMITED) are 
repared toreceive TENDERS for GAS APPARATUS 
with STREET MAINS; also, TENDERS for BULLD- 
INGS with TANKS. 

Plans and Specifications may bé seen at Mr. J. 
JENKINS’ Office at LLANIDLOES; also at Mr. WaL- 
coTT’s Office, 24, Abchurch Lane, LONDON. 

Sealed Tenders to be sent to the Secrerary of the 
above Company at LLANIDLOES, on or before Thurs- 


and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and | 22, April 27th inst., endorsed “‘ Tender for Gas- 


Works.” 





INSON FIRE BRICKS are inde- 


structible by heat, and are warranted to last 
twice as long as Stourbridge, Newcastle, or Welsh 
bricks. 80s. per 1000 at Nine Elms Station. 
ORKS: PooLs, Dorset. 


A MMONIACAL LIQUOR to be Let, 
for One, Three, or Five Years, as may be agreed 
upon; the whole of the Ammoniacal Liquor (about 
300,000 Gallons — annum) produced at the works of 
the Sunderland Gas Company. 
The Contract to commence as soon as settled, or on 
and from the Ist day of July next. 
Further particulars may be known on application to 
Joun H, Cox, Secretary. 
61, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


[HE COUNTY and GENERAL GAS 
CONSUMERS’ COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Capital, £50,000 (with power to increase). 

In 10,000 Shares of £5 each; Deposit, £1 per Share. 
Cuarrman—E, H. J. CRaururp, 4 -P. 
Deputy CHAIRMAaN—ERAsmus WiLSON, Esq., F.R.S8. 

Established for the purpose of lighting provincial 
districts of 2000 inhabitants and upwards. 

The Company is in possession of several works, pro- 
ducing a valuable and i ing rental, and the 
Directors are prepared to purchase or erect works in 
localities where the consumers are willing to contribute 
a proportion of the necessary capital by subscribing for 
shares in the undertaking. 

A Dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum was 
declared at the last general meeting. 

Prospectuses and all other information may be ob- 
tained at at the Offices, 76, King William Street, 
Lonpon, E.C,. 











RB. S. Parker, Secretary. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, 


THE ARMAGH GAS COMPANY are 

desirous to receive TENDERS for a GAS- 
HOLDER of 50 feet diameter by 16 feet deep, accord- 
ing to Plans and Specifications to be seen at the Gas- 
Works, ARMAGH. 

Tenders to be sent to the SECRETARY on or before 
the 13th of May next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

J.G. Deacon, Secretary. 
Armagh Gas Company’s Office, April 4, 1859. 


ECOND-HAND Gasholder Wanted, 
50 or 60 feet in diameter, in good condition. 
Letters, stating the price and name of the manu- 
facturer, and the date when erected, to be addressed 
to A.B., care of Mr. Tuomas G. Bartow, 42, 
PARLIAMENT STREET. 








THE PURIFYING-HOUSE SUPERSEDED, 
(Inventor of the 


LAMING 

Revivified Oxide of Iron Purification) has the 
satisfaction te announce that Gas may now be purified 
in a manner that combines unusual commercial ad- 
vantages with all the possible uirements of the 
sanitary officer and the public. All that need be said 
to call attention to the new process is, that instead of 
the purifying-house, two vessels of small 
after the condenser, suffice; that these vessels never 
have the least 


communication with the atmosphere ; 
dpi the gr ale Sroght ly cone 
we z perceive among the 
inpeotey sfmantnes aod weal 
m $ ot: 
to the llamnating power. 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO 


THOMAS GLOVER’S 
PATENT DRY GAS-METERS. 


THOMAS GLOVER, 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
SUFFOLK STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, anp 
ALLEN STREET, GOSWELL STREET, E.C. 


LONDON, March 25, 1859. 

Tuomas Gtover takes this opportunity of thanking Gas Companies and his other Customers for the very liberal support 
and patronage he has received during the past year, which has far exceeded his most sanguine anticipations, having sold a 
greater number of his PATENT DRY GAS-METERS since the dissolution of his partnership with Mr. Croll than he was 
ever previously enabled to do in any one year. 

Tuomas Guover confines his sole attention to the business of Gas-Meter Making. The propriety of his doing so is satis- 
factorily proved by his success; and, without the practice of any quackery, or any attempt to delude the public by an absurd 
exhibition of ‘‘ Old and New Valves,” his Meters are in general use by the Metropolitan Gas and other Companies in this 
Country and abroad. For example, one Metropolitan Company have now in use above 12,500 of his Patent Dry Gas- 
Meters; some of these Meters have been fixed for Fourteen Years, and are still in working order, without complaint from 








either the Company or the Consumer. 

Tuomas Guover thinks it necessary to put Gas Companies on their guard against parties selling Patent Dry Gas-Meters 
constructed in imitation of his, but unskilfully made on erroneous principles, and with improper and unsuitable materials. 
Tuomas Guover’s Workshops are now the most extensive in this or any other Country, and he is thereby enabled 
promptly to execute orders to any extent required. Purchasers may at any time inspect his Works and the Materials of which 
his Meters are constructed, He is ready to enter into Contracts with Gas Companies and others to uphold their Stock of his 
Meters for Twenty Years at an annual charge varying from 2} to 5 per cent., and to leave always in the hands of Gas Com- 
panies Three Years’ charge for upholding, as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the Contract. 








CROSLEY & GOLDSMITH’S 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING & COMPENSATING GAS-METERS 
CANNOT BE OVER OR UNDERCHARGED WITH WATER, 


and they consequently register the quantity of Gas consumed with greater accuracy than Meters in which the Water-Line is variable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSLEY & CO., 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


N.B. The Patent Self-Adjusting and Compensating Apparatus may be applied to the ordinary Meter. 
Manufacturers of LOWE'S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to 
supply the special requirements of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. 
Also, Manufacturers of EXPERIMENT METERS, GASHOLDERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, 
&c. &c., similar to those used by Mr. King, of Liverpool. 





* ; 7 4 
Extract rrom THE Report or Messrs. Lows, KirkHaM, Pearsz, AND Bartow, ON CROSLEY aND GoLDsMITH’S 
Patent MErTERrs. 
r, inas- 


Our experiments lead us to the conclusion that the patent meter is a practical and substantial improvement upon the ordinary wet gas-mete 4 
much as the capacity of the measuring-chamber is not diminished by an excessive supply of water, nor can it be increased by drawing off water. On the) 
one hand, therefore, the consumer is protected against any intentional or negligent overfilling of the meter, the result of which is to exaggerate the — 
tered quantity of gas actually consumed ; and, on the other hand, the gas manufacturer is protected against the fraudulent abstraction of water by the 
consumer, the effect of which in the ordinary meter is to cause it to register less gas than is really supplied. Time alone can determine whether these 
advantages are gained at the expense of its durability, or by any complexity which may render its utility doubtful ; but,:so far as we are able to me an 
opinion upon these points, the patent meters are not liable to any greater derangement than the ordinary wet meters, nor do we believe they will be less 
durable. (Signed) Grorce Lowes, C.E., F.R.S., Engineer-in-Chief to the Chartered Gas Company. 

Joun Kirxnam, C.E., late Engineer-in-Chief of the Imperial Gaslight Corey. ’ . 

Geppie Perarsk, late Engineer-in- Chief. to the Incorporated and Provincial British Gaslight Companies. 

Tuomas G. BarLow, Civil and C ting Gas Eng . 


LICENCES GRANTED TO THE TRADE ON MODERATE TERMS. 
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ERRATUM. 


At page 149, 41st line, 2nd col., for “every foot of coal distilled,” read 
“every ton of coal distilled.” 
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NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 


| Tue case recently brought before Mr. Mechi, in which an 
Engineer of one of the cheap river steamers was fined for 
having tampered with the safety valve injudiciously fixed to 
|his boiler by the Government Inspector, and the recent dis- 

pute between the Custom House and the Rotterdam cattle ex- 
‘porters, are rather peculiar illustrations of the practical incon- 
| Veniences to which the industry of the country may be exposed, 
jif the system of functionary interference lately adopted should 
‘not be checked. The principles involved in both these cases 
are of far greater importance than they appear to be on the 
(first blush; and it is to be hoped that the commercial and 
| manufacturing part of the community will not allow them to 
| be quietly passed over. 

For in the case of the fine inflicted on the man Jefferies, 
who certainly must be considered to have violated the letter of 
a modern statute, it seems that he, a mere working man, (find- 
ing that the Government Inspector had placed the safety valve, 
which official wisdom had provided, in such a position as to 
,cause his engine to prime under abnormal conditions, and that 

consequently the speed of his boat was unnecessarily and in- 
|juriously affected,) coolly proceeded to remove the inconveni- 
ence by fastening down the valve ; but he is admitted to have 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Alderman Mechi, a very competent judge in such matters, 
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fixed his valve in a very objectionable position ; but neverthe-| 
less the worthy Alderman fined the unlucky victim of this mo. | 
dern Dogberry—for the law must be upheld in this country of | 
forms and formule. But why need such laws exist as shall | 
expose the property, and the lives even, of the public to the |! 
blunders of men who are not competent to discharge their | 
duties? In these days of competitive examination the public | 
is entitled at least to have some guarantee against the occur- || 
rence of blunders so evident as the one committed in this in- i 
stance; and it strikes us that if a working Engineer be made | 
liable to a fine for neglecting to observe certain regulations || 
officially prescribed, by a parity of reasoning the Inspector || 
should be made responsible for the reasonableness of his pro- | 
ceedings. As it is, it would seem that a Government Inspec- | 
tor may play any tricks he likes with the boiler of a steamboat, | 
but that the parties aggrieved have only “ to grin and bear it,” | 
So, again, in the case of the cattle recently imported from | 
Rotterdam, and not allowed to be landed by our Custom House, 
officers. It appears that the veterinary surgeon employed by} 
the Board of Customs fancied that some of these cattle were || 
diseased ; but his opinion has been contradicted by men of far || 
greater reputation than he can boast, both at home and abroad ; | 
and the best commentary upon that opinion is, that subsequently | 
| the animals have given no signs of the acute diseases they were | 
declared to be suffering under. It thus appears that the mer-| 
‘chants of England are as much at the mercy of ignorant or) 
capricious Custom-House officers, as are the proprietors of| 

steamboats at the mercy of equally objectionable inspectors ; 
and there is the same necessity for an appeal from the decisions | 
of the agents of the State in one instance, as there is in the | 
other. It was the theory of our law that no wrong could exist | 
without a remedy. Modern law Reformers seem to have care- | 
fully ignored this principle, for it would be hard to discover | 
the remedy for the wrongs above referred to. | 
A great deal of feeling prevails throughout the environs of || 
| 
{ 











the Metropolis on the subject of the late explosion at the|! 
P } P 


| 
| 
| 


Hounslow Powder-Mills, and the occurrence, almost sinnlta- 
neously, of a similar misfortune at Faversham. Fortunately, || 
in the latter case, no lives were lost; but the explosion at || 
Hounslow was of so fatal and destructive a character, that it|| 
| behoves the public authorities to examine very seriously all the i 
circumstances attending it. Probably the manufacture of gun- || 
powder may be inevitably exposed to such accidents, but the || 
essential point for consideration is, whether the law affecting | 
them be such as to compel parties carrying on so dangerous a | 
process to exercise every possible precaution. It is said that | 
very serious damage to private property was inflicted by the 
Hounslow explosion, at distances of more than three miles from 
the immediate crater; and it strikes us forcibly that the most 
effectual mode of enforcing the observance of the necessary 
precautions would be to render the proprietors of the Powder- 
Mills personally and pecuniarily responsible for all the con- 
| sequences of the accidents therein occurring, or thereby caused. 
Mr. Wakley and men of his school would, of course, call for | 
the nomination of Government Inspectors, just as they did/| 
when the accident of the Polytechnic Institution occurred. || 
| But, as we have seen in the instance of the halfpenny steam- 
boats, Government Inspectors often do more harm than good, |! 
and their intervention too often is productive of no other result || 
than that of destroying the civil responsibility of the parties they |! 
are supposed tosuperintend. Until the inauguration of the doc- | 

! 

{ 

| 


' 











trinaire system of handing over the interests of socicty in 
general to the parental care of the Central Administration, we | 
Englishmen held that every man was at liberty to exercise his 
industry as he thought proper, but under the condition of being || 
responsible for all the consequences of his acts. What prin- | 
ciple prevails with respect to the exercise of dangerous trades 
at present it would be hard to say, so great is the con/usion 
introduced by modern empirical legislation on the subject. 
But, be this as it may, it strikes us that the most direct and | 
the most efficient mode of preventing the recurrence of acci- || 
dents of the sad nature of the one at Hounslow would be to |! 
render the proprietors of the Mills responsible for all the 
damage it has produced. 

Equally sad with this Hounslow tragedy is the accident 
which lately occurred in the Main Colliery, near Neath, Gla- 
morganshire ; and from the circumstances attending the latter 
event it really would seem that the collection of Mining Re- 





absolutely required. Of course a strict inquiry will be made 





‘Ald the two ordinary safety valves in good working condition. 








|agreed with the defendant that the Government Inspector had 


' 
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cords has not been commenced in this country before it was || 


into the causes of this calamity, and it would be premature to 
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pass any decided opinion on the subject; but certainly there 
seems to have been either foolhardiness or carelessness in the 
manner in which the headings of the Main Colliery were driven 
in close proximity to an old and tolerably well known working ; 
and, however carefully mining records may be kept hereafter, 
it is not likely that the Government Inspection, with which that 
precaution is connected, will ever teach the working miners the 
‘importance of thinking for themselves. 

Decidedly Mr. Leslie is determined to distinguish himself by 
his disagreeable insolence, if by nothing else. The scene 
which is said to have taken place at the meeting of the Metro- 

| Politan Board of Works on Friday last must have been of a 
|very stormy nature, and more like the scenes to be expected 
|in a bear garden, or in a backwoods Legislature, than in the 
|, capital of 2 civilized country. Mr. Leslie is surely old enough, 
and he ought to be man of the world enough, to know that it 
vis a disgraceful course of proceeding to insinuate that the 
\officers of the Board he himself so little honours, would be 
‘capable of per,etrating what really would be ‘a swindle,” to 
juse Mr. Leslie’s own word. If that individual really believed 
| what he stated, he was bound to have made a distinct accusa- 
tion, and to have called for a special inquiry into the conditions 
under which the contract he referred to had been taken. The 
| course he actually adopted was simply an insult to the whole 
| Board of Works, and a cowardly manner of attacking, or at 
‘least of annoying, the officers of the Board when he knew that 
they were unable to defend themselves. Very properly, a very 
large majority of the Metropolitan Board expressed their dis- 
gust of Mr. Leslie’s conduct in the most decided manner it 
could; but the representative for St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
| seems to have such peculiar ideas on the subject of the conduct 
| required amongst gentlemen, that it is to be feared the censure 
of his colleagues will be without effect upon him. The in- 
habitants of the aristocratic quarter of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, have truly been fortunate in their choice of a repre- 
|sentative man! 

The Harveian Society, jealous of the laurels acquired by the 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science and by the 
Epidemiological Society, has lately, under the guidance of Dr. 
Greenhow, made itself conspicuous by addressing to the Legis- 
lature a petition for the reconstitution of the General Board of 
Health. Delicacy can hardly be said to be the amiable weak- 
ness of the public men of the present age ; and so Dr. Green- 
how’s advocacy of a Board, from which he derived so much 
advantage, may escape observation or comment. But will the 
public allow itself to be again deluded by the clamours of the 
manufacturers of sanitary panics, now that it has once shaken 
off the incubus of the Board of Health? There is, unfortunately, 
a strong vein of credulity in our nation; and we therefore 
warn the parties who suffered so severely from the mischievous 
activity of the late General Board of Health that ‘‘ the snake 
is scotched, not killed.”’ Unless carefully watched, the in- 
trigues of the place-hunting “ functioneers ” may succeed in 
reviving that most unconstitutional and unnecessary institution. 
forewarned should be forearmed. 


In another part of this Journat we have called attention to 
the remarkable proceedings now taking place with respect to 
the City Gas-Works; and it may here be as well to observe 
that, thanks to the new arrangements of the private bill busi- 
ness, the measures brought before the Legislature have a fair 
chance of being heard before the Committees of the House of 
Lords, certainly amongst the most satisfactory tribunals before 
which such proceedings could be brought. The decisions arrived 
at in the particular case above mentioned, and in that of the 
Maidstone Water-Works, confirm us, indeed, in our opinion 
as to the merits of the tribunal in question ; for we very seriously 
question whether the various technical points involved in the 
respective cases would anywhere else have been examined so 
carefully, or so conscientiously, as they were examined by 
the Committees of the House of Lords. It is one of the 
greatest misfortunes of the day that public confidence in the 
administration of law and justice has been rudely shaken, and 
that the conduct of too many of even the higher dignitaries of 
the law is a source of scandal to right-thinking men. Any 
arrangement, therefore, which brings forward the House of 
Peers in its judicial functions must do good. Alas! on ob- 
serving the rate of modern progress, we feel as it were com- 
pelled to ask how long we may continue to be thus “ thankful 
that we have the House of Lords!” 

The Gloucester Local Board of Health has lately figured in 
jrather a ridiculous, and certainly in a very disreputable, manner 
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before the Law Courts. Under pretext of serving the public, 
the Dogberries of Gloucester have, in fact, coolly diverted to 
their own reservoirs the waters originally set aside for the 
gratuitous supply of the public fountains of the town; and 
they have been compelled, after making a very lame defence of 
their conduct, to reinstate the said public fountains in their 
former state. May we ask what is the use of the control of 
the Home Secretary, or of the Board of Health, if municipal 
bodies be allowed to play these fantastic tricks at the expense 
of the non-electors ? 

Whilst we are debating these details of our social organiza- 
tion which can only interest ourselves, and the nations of cen- 
tral Europe are preparing for the death struggle which must 
take place in Italy, the paternal government of France has been 
busily engaged in making inquiries into the silkworm disease, 
and into the great water-closet question Mr. Chadwick regards 
with such parental affection—only be it observed that he never 
discovered any improvement in this, or in any other matter, 
unfortunate enough to come under his notice. The result of the 
former inquiries appears to be that the silkworm disease is both 
epidemic and hereditary ; whilst there are many circumstances 
connected with its origin and its progress, which are strikingly 
analogous with those attending the origin and progress of the 
Asiatic cholera. As to the inquiries into the great Chadwickian 
question, it seems that the French government is really as much 
puzzled, as are our municipal bodies, with the problem so much 
more easily asked than answered, ‘what is to be done 
with it.” The more really competent persons examine the 
matter, the more difficult does it appear to become ; andas the 
French Government is at least surrounded by “‘ eminent” En- 
gineers, it has been able to appreciate the difficulties of select- 
ing any universally applicable system of sewerage. In this re- 
spect, again, ‘‘ they manage things better in France” than we 
do, and the elaborate reports lately presented to the Minister 
of the Interior of that country contrast very forcibly and very 
painfully for us, with the shocking trash issued by our Govern- 
ment in the form of Blue-books. The result of the inquiries of 
the French engineers into the question of the best mode of dis- 
posing of town refuse, leaves it, however, in precisely the same 
state of uncertainty as it is with ourselves. And yet there are 
people who complacently prattle about town guano, and such 
nonsense! The crowded state of our columns will prevent us 
from noticing the French Report above referred to, or the very 
slip-slop Report lately published at the National expense of 
Great Britain on Warming and Ventilation. As ‘they will 
keep,”’ we may return to them hereafter. 





THE OPPOSITION TO THE CITY OF LONDON 
GAS BILL. 
Mr. Rosrsucx lately, with the charming zaiveté which charac- 
terizes him, observed that it was time for public men to get 
over the amiable weakness of being surprised at anything ; and 
long ago wiser men,_than he had asserted that there was nothing 
so absurd as not to have been defended by certain parties 
calling themselves philosophers. The proceedings in the case 
of the application to Parliament for a renewal of the powers of 
the City of London Gas Company strikingly illustrate the point 
of both these assertions; but they also appear to us to indicate 
the existence of a tone of public morals amongst some of the 
members of the Corporation of London so essentially different 
from the tone avowed in this country in private transactions, 
that it behoves the citizens of the Metropolis to examine very 
seriously whether the accusations openly brought against their 
representatives be, or be not, true. If the allegations of Mr. 
Hope Scott’s opening speech, indeed, be correct, certain 
members of the Corporation and certain officers acting under 
them, have grossly abused the powers of their position for ends 
of their own ; and the question raised before the Committee of 
the House of Lords has ceased to be one exclusively and imme- 
diately bearing upon the advisability of renewing the Act for 
the incorporation of the City Gas Company, to one affecting the 
reputation of the first municipal body in the kingdom. So 
Deputy Harrison has felt it to be, and he very properly called 
the attention of the Commissioners of Sewers to the subject ; 
but the worthy Deputy, in his anxiety to defend himself, has 
not observed that the accusation made against him and his 
colleagues was to the effect that they have closed their eyes to 
some very equivocal proceedings on the part of their officers ; 
and he (Mr. Harrison) has strangely forgotten that the Com- 
missioners of Sewers were actually the parties who appeared 
against the Bill. It is nonsense, then, for him to say that they 
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were attacked without being able to defend themselves, and 
they must sooner or later grapple with the accusation. Let 
us hope, therefore, that Mr. Harrison will now succeed in 
inducing his colleagues to vindicate their collective reputation. 

That the Commissioners of Sewers were, in fact, upon their 
trial before the Committee of the House of Lords upon this Bill, 
quite as much as the City Gas Company itself, will be at once 
evident to any one who will read the evidence reported in our 
present number ; for the reasons brought forward in support 
of the petition against the Bill were hardly worthy of serious 
consideration. Dr. Letheby and his colleagues were driven to 
repeat the old and oft-repeated tales about policemen being 
troubled with nausea, and of sensitive gardeners and watchmen 
perceiving at night time the smell of gas-making; but they 
wilfully overlooked the important fact of the existence of one 
of the largest lay stalls and manure heaps in the City, between 
the Gas-Works and the Temple (where the most distinct effects 
were said to have been perceived), and of the existence of 
several large factories and of a densely-crowded, low neigh- 
bourhood, also between the respective points. Admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the sanitary condition of this parti- 
cular part of the City is not so satisfactory as it was originally, 
or as the remainder of the Metropolis has become of late years, 
there is not a tittle of evidence to show that the existence of 
the City Gas-Works here has in any wise deteriorated the 
atmosphere, or that they are responsible for any of the present 
mortality. It is worthy of remark, too, that so loosely was the 
so-called scientific evidence against the Bill prepared, that no 
statistics were given either of the mortality or of the sanitary 
state of the neighbourhood said to be so seriously affected; and 
all that was urged was limited to the vague assertions of people 
who said that they had been incommoded by stinks, whose 
origin they could not identify, at some remote period. ‘‘ Post 
hoc, propter hoc,” seems to be the style of logic in favour with 
Dr. Letheby and his friends; but it is one which is liable to 
applications of so serious a nature to society, that its general 
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adoption would lead to consequences fearful to contemplate. 
If the mortality in the district around the City Gas-Works be 
really greater than that of other analogous districts in the 
Metropolis, Dr. Letheby ought certainly to have shown the 
specific action of those works upon the public health ; and he 
ought to have distinguished the influence of the gas stinks 





from those of the sewers, lay stalls, factories, exposed mud on 

the foreshore, &c., and from the effects of overcrowding in a | 
low-lying (with reference to the river) district. When all | 
these complicated influences are at work to affect the mortality | 
of a particular part of the town, it is absurd to say that one | 
class of stinks alone has a decided influence such as would | 


render it imperative on the Legislature to call for the sacrifice | Gordian knot in which the subject has been entangled by the 
2 4 : | somewhat unseemly zeal of rival meter manufacturers and their 
the Commissioners of Sewers were very much to blame in | friends. The uncertainty that now exists in the registration 
going before the Committee with scientific evidence of the in- | and construction of meters has long been an irritating source 
complete and absurdly illogical character which was presented | of complaint, and it seems strange that on the passing of the 
by the evidence of their Officer of Health. The Committee of | Act 5 and 6 William IV., for establishing uniformity of mea- 


of an enormous amount of property; and we must say that 


the House of Lords seem to have taken the same view of this 
part of the inquiry with ourselves ; and, indeed, it would have 
been impossible to have arrived at any other conclusions upon 
an impartial examination of the scientific evidence produced by 
the respective parties appearing before them. . 
Of course it would not be pretended for an instant that the 
existence of any industry able to produce offensive odours is 
desirable, especially in the heart of a large city; and we are 
extremely anxious that it should be understood that this 
Jounnat is far from advocating the creation of new gas-works 
in such positions. But there is a great difference between the 
admission that gas-works may become nuisances if badly con- 
ducted, and the opinion that it would be preferable to conduct 
that manufacture away from densely-peopled neighbourhoods, 
on the one hand, and the desire to remove such works at any 
sacrifice from the positions wherein they have existed for 
years, on the other. The City Gas-Works have been esta- 
blished for a very long period; and therefore it is that we 
contend that they ought not to be sacrificed to the hastily- 
formed theories of sanitary reformers, or to the passions of 
interested opponents, who are adroit enough to avail them- 
selves of the scientific follies of the day, and are able to find 
professors, doctors, and chemists, to abet them in their attacks 
upon their commercial rivals. Most distinctly do we assert 
that it is not proved at present, that gas-works properly con- 
ducted are injurious to health ; and this being the case, there 








can be no valid reason for calling upon the City Gas Company 


| has been stamped. 
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to remove, whether they will or no. It will be a sad day for 
England, a country essentially mercantile and manufacturing 
in its pursuits, when the crotchets of medical men are allowed 
to affect the safety of property invested in manufactures ; and 
it is to be hoped that the example set by the Committee of the 
House of Lords in passing the Bill promoted by the City Gas 
Company, may induce other parties to resist the species of 
sanitary tyranny to which we seem likely to be exposed, from 
the fact of the creation of the useless and mischievous places 
of Medical Ingpectors, Officers of Health, and all their 
trumpery. 

It seems that the Conservancy Commissioners of the Thames 
have indicted the City Gas- Works Company, before the magis- 
trates, for a nuisance. They were, fortunately, as unsuccessful 
in this case as the Commissioners of Sewers were in the other ; 
but it is little to the credit of the Corporation that it should 
allow any section of its own body to use the powers conferred 
upon them for a public purpose, in order to serve their own 
private ends. Before the Commissioners of Sewers, therefore, 
again appear in the character of prosecutors of the City 
Gas- Works, they must exonerate themselves from the charges 
brought against them by Mr. Hope Scott; for so long as it is 
possible to attribute the motives of such persecution to the 
desire to subserve the pecuniary interests of certain well-known 
parties, the efforts of the Commissioners to get rid of even an 
admitted nuisance will be, comparatively speaking, vain. We 
observe that our great contemporary, the Times, has again lent 
the aid of its powerful influence to the attacks upon the Com- 
pany, which it is asserted that the Great Central Company has 
so decided an interest in driving to an amalgamation ; and that 
the writer in the Times seeks to make the peccant Company 
responsible even for the increase of the infantine mortality in 
the City. But it is more than rumoured that a person who 
exercised considerable influence in the management of the Times 
was himself connected with the Great Central Company; and 
therefore the opinion of that Journal must at least be received 
with a mental reservation, even if it were founded on facts, in- 
stead of being a mere repetition of the exploded clap-trap, and 
the frothy nonsense, of the Sanitary Reform School. It is as 
painful to witness such a prostitution of the influence of our 
leading Journal, as it is to witness the interested opposition of 
the Commissioners of Sewers. 





Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue Bill just introduced into the House of Lords by Lord 
Redesdale, ‘ for regulating measures used in sales of gas ”—a 
copy of which will be found in another column—will cut the 





sures of capacity and for stamping them, the measurement 
of gas should have been altogether omitted. 

The principal object of Lord Redesdale’s bill is to supply 
this omission, and to determine the cubic foot of gas to be equal 
to a measure containing 62°321 pounds of distilled water 
weighed in air at the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, the barometer being at 30 inches. 

It is provided that meters within 2 per cent. of variation 
from multiple or decimal parts of such cubic foot shall be 
deemed good and valid in law. Models of gasholders are 
within three months from the passing of the Act to be depo- 
sited in the office of the Chamberlain of the Exchequer, and 
copies of such models are to be sent to the chief magistrates of 
towns “in Her Majesty’s dominions or elsewhere,” as the 
Lord High Treasurer or the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury shall direct. As a necessary consequence, the meters 
when verified by competent officers are to be stamped; but 
fifteen months’ grace are to be allowed after the passing of the 
Act for the requisite stamping before meters wanting the re- 
quisite authentication can be seized. 

Another important proviso gives authority to every justice, 
and to any inspector authorized by him, to examine and test 
the meters; and if any be found to vary more than 2 per 
cent. from the correct measure, they shall be liable to be seized 
and forfeited, and a fine not exceeding £5 is to be imposed 
when such variation has been knowingly caused after the meter 
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Gas companies have derived so much benefit from the ap- 
ipointment of independent meter inspectors whenever that 
| system has been tried, that we apprehend they will be inclined 
|to aid Lord Redesdale in his efforts to pass at least that part 
'of his measure. ‘The bill is, indeed, imperfect in some of its 
| provisions, but it seems capable of being moulded into a prac- 
ticable and useful form, and we invite suggestions from gas 
companies, meter manufacturers, and consumers, for its im- 
iprovement. There is no doubt that a liability to abuse exists, 
land that a remedy must be found. We have from time to 
|time drawn attention to the subject. In the seventh volume 
‘of our Journat, page +01, is sketched an outline of the pro- 
| visions required to be embodied in any legislation for settling 
ithis vexed question. Some of these are contained in Lord 
Redesdale’s bill; but it omits an important feature of our sug- 
|| gestion—the power of appeal by any gas company or by any 
'meter manufacturer against the decision of any inspector, when 
| by reason of such decision the use of a particular description 
‘of meter shall have Leen prohibited. 
It is to be regretted that no appeal has been provided for in 
‘the bil, but this and other amendments will probably be intro- 
'duced in committee. Some measure for fixing and regulating 
‘the standard by which gas is bought and sold will no doubt be 
|passed in the next session of Parliament, and gas companies 
will do well to take time by the forelock, and introduce of their 
‘own accord such alterations in meters as will fulfil the con- 
| ditions which Lord Redesdale considers necessary for the better 
regulation of the measurement of gas. There are unquestion- 
‘ably some millions of meters in use which will require altera- 
ition, and the fifteen months contemplated in the bill, during 
| which the penalties are to be suspended, would scarcely suffice 
| for effecting the necessary changes. 
| It appears from the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| Manchester City Council, that Mr. Cleminshaw has been made 
the scapegoat of the Gas Committee, and has succumbed to 
'\the storm which his pertinacious adherence to the short- 
|; measure system has raised amongst the gas consumers of that 
licity. Mr. Cleminshaw committed a grievous error in declaring 
ithat he would continue to recommend consumers to purchase 
‘a particular meter, even though a wish should be expressed to 
‘have another in preference, and has paid a heavy penalty for 
|his indiscretion; but those who upheld him are scarcely less 
| blameable, aud it remains to be seen what their constituents 
will say to them when the period for their re-election arrives. 
| The proposed inquiry into the subject of gas-meters generally 
jseems to be abandoned, in consequence of the difliculty expe- 
‘rienced in constituting a tribunal which will command the con- 
|| fidence of ali parties, and entitle its decisions to respect; but, 
i from the altered tone of the late discussions, it appears that 
|the Gas Committee has at length adopted a conciliatory policy, 
}and has resolved to investigate the question in a spirit befitting 
itheir position as a public body, and with a sincere desire 
‘elucidate the truth. 

| The Metropolis Gas Inquiry has at length been brought to 
|a conclusion, if that can be said to be concluded which leaves 
|i everything unsettled, and in a more unsatisfactory state than 
ll when the inquiry was commenced. At the sitting of the com- 
mittee on the 28th ult. one of the Government nominees ex- 
| pressed his opinion that, after the evidence at the previous sit- 
|ting, the proceedings would be shortened if the members de- 
| liberated on its effect. The public were accordingly excluded, 
{and not again admitted during the rest of the sitting. It is 
understood that the time was occupied in angry and violent dis- 
| putes, which were only terminated by a motion for adjourn- 
jment to the Ist instant. On that day the committee again 
‘sat with closed doors, when the same altercations were. re- 
/newed. 

| Motions were proposed for settling the whole question with- 
jout further evidence, but no agreement could be arrived at, 
‘the motions and the amendments being alike negatived. An 
janimated discussion is said to have arisen on the following re- 
| Solutions proposed by Mr. Jackson as a basis for future legis- 
,lation on the subject, which have been published in a contem- 
| porary journal. 


Districts to be assigned to the several existing companies. 

Four shillings and sixpence to be the maximum price until the profits, 
being more than 10 per cent., compel, under the clauses of the Gas Clauses 
Consolidation Act, a reduction in price. 

Auditors to be appointed as arranged in the Gas Clauses Consolidation 
Act to ascertain the actual profit, allowing for wear and tear and replenish- 
ing of plant. 

No advance in price to be made by the companies unless such advance 
be sanctioned by the Board of Trade. 
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The minimum illuminating power to be 11 sperm candles for common 
coal gas, and 164 for cannel gas, and the charge for public lights to be as 
low, and not less than the several companies charge in the different districts 
to their largest consumers. 

Proper ofticers to be appointed for testing the quality of gas, and no claim 
to be made on new tenants for debts due by a previous occupier. 

The price for cannel gas to be 6s. when the coal gas is 4s. 6d.; the illu- 
minating power being 164 sperm candles, as against 11 for coal gas. 


Sir William Hayter moved an amendment to these resolu- 
tions, as follows :— 

That if any advance beyond the price of 4s. 6d. for common gas of 11 
sperm candles, or 6s. for cannel gas of 16 sperm candles, shall be made by | 
the respective companies, a power shall be given to the vestries or district | 
boards to apply to the Board of Trade against such advance, who shall decide 
if such advance shall be maintained or modified. 

What objections were raised to Mr. Jacksori’s resolutions | 
by the nominees of the managers of the gas inquiry we have, 
not heard, but propositions were stated to have been made to 
them, which they rejected; and, as a majority of the com-|| 
mittee declined to hear further evidence on their part unless || 
they employed counsel, which they déclined, the proceedings || 
were brought to a dead lock. || 

| 











Those who were present during the examination and cross-|, 
examination of the witnesses must have anticipated such a)! 
result. Those members of the committee who were nominated | 
by the gas companies, and those nominated by the managers of) 
the inquiry, acted alike as partizans, and exhibited as much! 
ardour in the advocacy of their respective causes as if they had || 
been paid counsel. The only impartial parties in the tribunal 
were the nominees of the Government, and it was much more}| 
difficult for the chairman to put a stop to the wranglings of || 
the members on each side than if paid advocates had been em- || 
ployed. Hence the necessity arose for employing counsel. | 
But to this the parish authorities objected, and it is understood |! 
that they will themselves introduce a bill into Parliament next || 
session. The committee have in the mean time adjourned for | 
a fortnight, and thus the whole matter will stand over until | 
the next Parliament meets. || 

Thus, after the mighty vapouring about grinding grievances’ 
suffered from monopolist gas companies, the long-threatened | 
Metropolitan Gas Inquiry has broken down on the showing of | 
the complainants themselves, without a single tittle of evidence | 
on the other side. The resolutions proposed by Mr. Jackson, | 
as one of the nominees of the gas companies, presented a fair 
compromise, which should, we think, have been accepted by 
his colleagues, and the points of difference between them were 
so small as not to deserve consideration. Had those resolu- 
tions been accepted by the committee in addition to the pro- 
visions, similar to those in Lord Redesdale’s bill, for determining 
the correctness of meters, the gas consumers of the metropolis 
would have obtained all that they can reasonably desire, with 
the exception, perhaps, of some addition to the illuminating 
power. ‘The question, however, is now left entirely at sea, 
and the position of the metropolitan gas consumers is much | 
worse than when the inquiry began. 





Correspondence. ! 


THE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT ACT. | 

Str,—Having read the reports in your Journats of the 18th of | 
January and the 1st of March inst. of some appeals against the | 
exorbitant assessments of gas and water works, I have been | 
induced, by my interest in the questions at issue, and by the con- | 
clusion of the judgment by Mr. Justice Wightman in the case of 
The West Middlesex Water- Works Company and the Overseers of 
Hampton, to forward you the following practical elucidation of 
the principle of parochial assessments—trusting that, as the 
questions relate to property of many hundred million pounds 
sterling, and the dividends arising therefrom, that you will allow 
it a place in your JouRNAL as a nucleus for a better enunciation of | 
the principle of parochial assessments of the hereditaments occu-| 
pied by companies, firms, and individuals. 

There are numerous other appeals pending relating to the 
parochial assessments of the hereditaments of water companies, 
gas companies, telegraph companies, canal companies, dock and 
harbour companies, railroad and other companies, and the judges, 
lawyers, and valuers are not able to establish a principle applicable 
generally ; so that respectively blank schedules should be made of 
what is assessable of the property of these companies as instruc- 
tions to valuers to estimate the gross rateable rentals, and for 
reference to courts of justice as to the estimates in case of 4 
difference between valuers. 

The Act 6th and 7th Will. IV., cap. 96, says that “No rate for 
the relief of the poor in England and Wales shall be allowed by 
any justices, or be of any force, which shall not be made upon an 
estimate of the net annual value of the several hereditaments 
valued thereunto; that is to say, of the rent at which the same 
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might reasonably be expected to let from year to year, free of all 
usual tenants’ rates and taxes, and tithe commutation rent charge, 
if any, and deducting therefrom the probable average cost of the 
repairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to main- | 
tain them in a state to command such rent.” At the end of this 
Act there is a schedule or form of rate, and ratios of gross estimated | 
rental and rateable value. | 


ScHEDULE TO WHICH THE AcTS REFER. 
Form of Rate. 
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The Act 3rd and 4th Vic., cap. 89, recites—“That by an Act passed | 
in the 43rd year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, intituled ‘An Act 
for the Relief of the Poor,’ it was, amongst other things, provided 
—‘That the overseers of every parish should raise by taxation of | 
every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of every occupier 
of lands, houses, tithes impropriate, propriations of tithes, coal 
mines, or saleable underwoods,’ in such competent sum, &c.;” and | 
also recites that by an Act 13th and 14th Charles II., cap. 12, the 
provisions of the said Act of Elizabeth were extended to certain 
townships and villages :—‘“ And whereas, by reason of the provisions 
of the said Acts, it has been held that inhabitants of parishes, | 
townships, and villages, as such inhabitants are liable, in respect of | 
their ability derived from the profits of stock in trade and of other 
propert , to be taxed for and towards the relief of the poor, and it | 
is expedient to repeal the liability of inhabitants as such to be so 
taxed. Be it therefore enacted, &c., &c.” 

This Act of the 3rd and 4th Vic., cap. 89, has been continued in 
force by the 19th and 20th Vic. until the 1st of October, 1859, and 
to the end of the then next session of Parliament. | 
By the Act of Will. IV., 6th and 7th, cap. 96, the hereditaments 
are to be rated at such rent as they might reasonably be expected 
to let from year to year, free of tenants’ rates and taxes and tithe, 
and less the average annual cost of the repairs, insurance, and» 
other expenses necessary to maintain them in a state to command 
such rent. 

By the schedule, from the gross estimated rental of land and 
buildings one-twelfth is deducted for the rateable value, and from 
houses and gardens one-sixth for the rateable value. 
Hereditaments include not only lands and tenements, but what- | 
soever an outgoing tenant must leave to his landlord, and may be 
inherited, corporeal or incorporeal, real, personal, or mixed, as heir- 
looms; but they do not include the stock or other property which 
an occupier, being an outgoing tenant, without any stipulation to 
the contrary, could remove or sell to an incoming tenant or other- 
wise, or would go to an executor. 

By the 3rd and 4th Vic., cap. 89, it is rendered unlawful to tax 
any inhabitant in respect of his ability derived from the profits of | 
stock in trade, or any other property, except hereditaments, for or 
towards the relief of the poor. 

By clauses 101 and 175, 52nd Geo. III., cap. 195, the Regent’s | 
Canal Act, lands, whether covered with water or not, dwelling- 
houses, wharfs, warehouses, lock-houses, and other houses, are 
rateable. Mr. Justice Wightman, in delivering judgment, Feb. 25, 
1859, in the case of Zhe West Middlesex Water-Works Company 
and the Overseers of Hampton, reported in the JouRNAL oF GaAs 
Licutine, &c., terminates it in the following words :—* Indeed, | 
the whole subject matter appears to me involved in so much 
difficulty and uncertainty, that I cannot but hope the Legislature 
will interfere and make some provision adapted to the rating of | 
the property of such companies as that in question, which may | 
declare the principle upon which such companies are to be rated, | 
and establish some uniform and practical mode of carrying that | 
principle into effect.” 

A legislative principle of regulating parochial assessments | 
ou cht to apply alike to individuals and partnerships, whether | 
ordinary firms or companies, whatever may be the denomination 
of them. 

The principle to be derived from the Acts of Parliament before 
referred to is— : 

1. That hereditaments only are rateable to the relief of the poor. 
Hereditaments are corporeal and incorporeal. The corporeal is 
land by which everything terrestrial upwards and downwards will 
pass, which comprehends arable, meadow, pasture, mines, wood, 
moor, water, marsh, furze, heath, &c., including castles, houses, 
store or warehouses, barns, stables, sheds, dove-houses, and other 
buildings; canals, locks, pools, reservoirs, wears, streams, water- 
courses, with their rights of fishing, boating, &c. The incorporeal 








' to an executor, or could be removed would descend to a man from his 


hereditaments are things issuing out of things corporate, and 
are designated principally under ten heads:—1, Advowsons; 
2, Tithes; 3,Commons; 4, Ways; 5, Offices; 6, Dignities; 7, F'ran- 
chises; 8, Pensions; 9, Annuities; and, 10, Rents. Heirlooms| 
are limbs of hereditaments, and, though personal chattels, go by| 
special custom to the heir along with the inheritance, by being 
annexed thereto, and do not go to the executor of the last, 
proprietor. 

2. That it is not lawful for overseers to tax an inhabitant for the’ 
relief of the poor in respect of “ his ability derived from the profits’ 
of stock in trade or any other property,” which stock and property| 
comprehend furniture moveables and furniture fixtures of house-| 


_ holders, and the gear, machinery, engines, pipes, and implements 
of manufacturers, brewers, distillers, news and book publishers, | 


printers, and others, and the shop, chamber, and office fixtures of| 
shopmen, merchants, brokers, and professional men, and of the | 
companies before referred to, | 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Acts of| 
Parliament, it appears to me that two blank inventories of property | 
belonging to A, in the parish of B, should be prepared with refer-| 
ence to an assessment for the relief of the poor, being instructions 
to the respective valuers of A and the overseers of B. 

No. 1.—Items of the stock-in-trade No. 2.—Items of hereditaments, 
and other property which would pass heirlooms, and appurtenances, which 





by a tenant during his tenancy, or 
could be sold by an outgoing to an in- 
coming tenant, there not being any 
stipulations in the agreement of 
tenancy to the contrary, and not tax- 
able by overseers by the Acts 3rd 
and 4th Vic., c. 89, and 19th andf20th 
Vic.,c. 42. But as to which items 
the overseers of B contend that these 
Acts have been repealed by pre- 
cedents, through decisions of judges 
with respect to companies. 

(Here should follows a list of the 
items contended for by the overseers 
of B—— to be settled by a court of 
law, if an agreement of a rateable 
amount cannot be made.) 


ancestor, with the works thereon| 
required by law to be left by an out-| 
going tenant, who had taken the} 
land with its appurtenances of water, | 
and other qualities upwards and} 
downwards, way-leaves, easements, | 
and otherwise, and had constructed | 
the works, or parts of them, on the | 
premises, there not being stipulations | 
in the agreement of tenancy as to} 
such works, and which premises are 
in occupation, so as to berateable by 
43rd Eliz.,c. 2; 13th and 14th Car. 
IL., c.12; 6th and 7th Will. 1V.,c. 963} 
and not exempted from taxation by | 
overseers for relief of the poor by! 
the 3rd and 4th Vic., c. 89, and 19th! 


and 20th Vic., c. 42. | 

(Here should follow a description | 

of the land and its appurtenances, 

and a list of the works on it, &c., as 

contended for by the overseers of 

B—— to be settled by a court of law, 

if an agreement of a rateable amount 

cannot be made.) | 

Land rendered applicable to the purposes of the occupier, of 
which a per centage of the cost is an item of estimation, whether 
the occupier be a private inhabitant, manufacturer, trader, or pro- 


| fessional man ; whether an individual, or a firm or company in| 


partnership—so made applicable by houses, houses and gardens, 
stables, sheds, warehouses, engine-houses, lock-houses, wharfs, or 
other buildings; or by docks, springs of water, reservoirs, pools,| 
wears, watercourses, natural and artificial, and by other land| 


| works, in which also a per centage on the cost of embankments, | 
| walls, excavations, and other works, are items of estimation—in| 


such estimation not any rental is to be taxed derived from 
the profits of stock in trade or of other property, the furniture} 
moveables and furniture fixtures of householders, nor from the 


| gear, machinery, engines, pipes, and implements of manufacturers, 


brewers, distillers, news and book publishers, printers, and others ;| 
nor the shop, chamber, and office fixtures of shopmen, merchants, | 
and other vendors and professional men; nor from any other stock | 
or property, except heirlooms and hereditaments, as before de-| 
scribed. The pipes of gas and water companies and the wires of | 
telegraph companies are moveables, and occasionally changed ; they 
are laid, not fixed, under the parish roads, or rather the Queen’s| 
highways, and oocupy those cavities as way-leaves or easements, | 
and as such are not rateable. The companies are responsible for| 
restoring the surfaces, and the pipes, being stock or personal property, | 
are exempted by the drd and 4th Vic. In the case of water companies, 
water is generally driven through these pipes by machinery from 
a station where the land with the water being an appurtenance 
has been rated to the relief of the poor. This water, which is of 
the nature of land when applied to the purposes of its conduit, is 
held of the company by the inhabitants adjacent, and let to them 
at rents from year to year, and these rents are assessed by the 
parish in the rating of the other tenancies of such inhabitants. Land 
almost valueless for the purposes of habitation or business from a 
natural want of water by these water tenancies from water com- 
panies becomes of great value, and the parochial assessments are 
thereby vastly augmented. If the companies are also rated, a 
double assessment is made. 

As to mill-owners, water, canal, dock, and harbour companies, 
the appurtenance of water in the land gives it great additional 
value, and a per centage on the cost of embankments, overflows, 
&e., in forming reservoirs for stowage of water and for filtration. 
Canals, locks, springs, streams, feeders, rivers, are to be added to 
the estimated rental of the land, but the machinery, lock gates, and 
other moveables, the profits of stock or other property, except 
hereditaments, are not rateable. 

As to railroad companies, their station-houses and other build- 
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ings being hereditaments, are rateable by a per centage on the 
cost, as the buildings of individuals and other companies are; and 
their ways are rateable per acre as land rendered applicable, by 
tunnels, embankments, bridges, excavations, and other works, to 
the purpose of the occupier, on the cost of which a per centage is to 
be added to the rental of the land; but the machinery, iron rails, 
moveables, the profits of stock or other property, are not rateable. 
In all cases where an occupier holds hereditaments in different 
arishes, in some of which are his stations of produce and manu- 


facture, in others the conduits of such produce or sale—as in water | 


companies, who have stations for getting waters from rivers or 
otherwise, and pipes for delivering it into another parish for filtra- 
tion in reservoirs, and thence by pipes to the persons renting it— 
each parish will only be enti to an assessment on a rateable 


value on the hereditaments within it, irrespective of what the | 


occupier holds in other parishes, though all the hereditaments form 
an entirety tending to the same purpose. In all cases the pro- 
bable average annual cost of the repairs and alterations of works, 
and other expenses necessary to maintain the hereditaments in a 
state to command such rent, are to be deducted from the gross 
annual estimated value to give the rateable value. 

In all cases the land, independent of the works to make it ap- 
plicable to the purpose of the occupier, according to the clauses 
101 and 175, Regent’s Canal Act, 52nd Geo. IITI., cap. 195, is to be 
rated according to the quantity and quality in like manner as land | 
of a like quality adjacent, at a sum not less than £10 for every | 
acre, according to the length of the line. For example, it may be 
inferred that land abutting in such line on meadow or arable land, 
though of less value, should be rated at not less than £10 per 
acre when abutting in such line on horticultural lands if of more 
value, according to their local quality; and where abutting in such 
line in streets with houses built on one side or both sides, according 
to their local quality, for building or other purposes. This principle 





seems applicable to the lands of railway companies in their | 


ways and stations, and for harbours, docks, &c., without regard 
to the cost of such lands, which is seldom one of local value. 
Nevertheless, in the case of Zhe Regent's Canal Company (appel- 
lants) v. the Churchwardens of Hendon (respondents), June 7 and 
July 3, 1856, Lord Campbell and Justices Coleridge, Erle, and Cromp- 
ton held that the 130 acres in the occupation of the company were 
liable to be rated only at £3 per annum per acre. The additional 
per centage on the cost of the embankment and other works, by 
which the quality of the land so occupied was altered and converted 
into a store or warehouse for water, was not adverted to; nor was 
the value of the water an appurtenance, as in the case of the 
Amwell Spring and the New River Company, from the Silk and 
Brent Streams before wasted, and by the embankment, enhanced 
in value to the Kegent’s Canal Company to many thousand pounds 
per annum, taken into the consideration. The 101st clause relates 
to the parish of Paddington, and others to the Thames, The 175th 
to St. Marylebone. The Act was made applicable by the judgment 
to the lands subsequently purchased in Hendon, not one of these 
parishes. 

It is manifest, that the undue rating of companies by a perversion 
of the Acts before mentioned tends to a very great extent to the 
benefit of land and householders, and that they have had great 
influence in confounding the two principles of rating—one of 
hereditaments, and the other of exemption of stock and other 





roperty. The absence of principle upon which companies are to 
fe rated, as admitted by Lord Campbell in his moving appeal 
on the 6th of November last, to Mr. Ellis, Mr. Pashley, and the 
bar generally, for one; and the complaining hope expressed by | 
Mr. Justice Wightman, on the 25th of February last, in the Legis- 
lature, to relieve the courts from the difficulty and uncertainty in | 
which they labour, will excuse one not a lawyer in suggesting 
that the judges should disregard the crude precedents, and strict] 
adhere to the provisions of the Acts before mentioned, which 
appear equally applicable to individuals, firms, and companies, 
and to supply the principle required. 

March 14, 1859. 


Register of New Patents. 


2063.—Freperick Grespers, of the Great Central Gas-Works, Bow | 
Common, Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of coke.” 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Sept. 11, 1858. 
This invention has for its object improvements in the manufacture of 
coke. For this purpose peat is employed, which, when dried, is saturated 
with coal tar or pitch or Trinidad pitch. The peat thus saturated is first 
subjected to a moderate heat (say from 700° to 800° Fahr.) in suitable 
retorts or ovens for some length of time, and then increasing the heat up 
to a coking heat, by which the mass is converted into coke. 
2073.—Jezan Baptiste ApDotPHE Duciré, of Paris, for “A new method 
of separating solids from liquids for disinfecting purposes.” Provisional 
protection only obtained. 
This invention has reference to a new method of separating solids from 
liquids for disinfecting purposes, by which a more perfect and permanent 
disinféction is obtained than hitherto. It consists in the employment of 
magnesia, salts, metallic precipitates, and phosphoric and ammoniac acids, 
and the products are employed for manure or other useful purposes. 
2087.—Atrrep Hore Joun Bastasiz, of Belgrave Works, Ranelegh 
Road, Pimlico, London, for “ Improvements in apparatus employed in the 





A PRINCIPLE. | 




















production of light.” Patent dated Sept. 14, 1858. 


| This invention consists in improvements in that description of apparatus 
employed in the production of light in which jets of ignited gas (ordinarily. 
| a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen) are projected against a surface of lime 
| or other suitable material, to which a slow motion is given. In apparatus 
| constructed according to this invention, a column of lime or other suitable 
| material is enclosed in a case or guard, along which it may be impelled. 
| Such case or guard extends above as well as below the opening or place at. 
| which the jet or jets of flame strike the lime. At these openings in the 
case, wires are placed or fixed in such a manner that the lime upon which 
the flame or flames may happen to be impinged shall not fall down or out 
of the case when it happens to crack or decrepitate by the action of the 
| flame. By these means much of the irregularity in the light which would 

be occasioned by the breaking away or decrepitating is prevented, and 

which, if not prevented, may take place to such an extent as may deprive 
| the jets of flame of the surface of lime upon which they are intended to 
| strike, or remove such surface to so great a distance as to interfere mate- 
rially with the intensity of the light. The supporting wires may be 
| made of platinum or other material not liable to be injured by the 
| heat, and should be placed in such a position as not to interfere with 
| the motion of the column of lime, or to obstruct the jets of flame. 
It is preferred that the gases for each jet should be regulated by two 
cocks, one for each kind of gas. By this means the regulation of the 
several jets of flame is made independent of each other, and capable of 
separate adjustment. The column of lime or other suitable material 
may be moved as heretofore by means of clockwork or other suitable 
means. When several gas jets are employed it is preferable to make the 
column of lime of a polygonal form, or to use two or more pieces of lime 
arranged polygonally, so as to present a proper surface or angle for each 
jet of gas or flame to impinge upon the number of surfaces or angles de- 
pending upon the number of jets used. As, for example, with three jets 


uniformly disposed around a centre, the column of lime is made triangular }: 


in section, the angles of which may be rounded off or truncated, and the 
jets be directed so as to strike on the rounded or truncated angles. By 
this arrangement a blending of the light prcduced by the different jets is 
obtained, whereas if a cylindrical piece of lime be employed the light is 
thrown more strongly in some directions than in others. Nevertheless in 
cases where a considerable number of jets are used, so that the space 
between any two of them is not greater than the width of the flame, a 
cylindrical column or piece of lime may be employed. 

In cases where a supply of light is required for a considerable period 
the lime may be attached to the surface of a cylinder, having a spiral 
groove cut on its surface to receive it, and to which the lime may be 
securely fastened by any convenient mode. This cylinder, so charged 
with lime, is made to revolve on its axis at the same time that its axis 
receives a@ progressive movement in the direction of the length of the 
cylinder. In this way a supply may be provided for many days’ con- 
sumption. 

In cases where it is found convenient to apply the gases in a com- 
pressed state, a uniform discharge or supply to the jets from the contain- 
ing vessels or gasholders may be effected by a clock movement and escape 
valve of suitable construction, which shall permit the required quantities 
of the gases to pass to the jets, the area of such valve aperture constantly 
varying as the pressure decreases in the gasholder. The gases usually 
employed are oxygen and hydrogen, but for the purpose last named, coal 
gas orcarburetted hydrogen may be substituted with advantage where it 
can be procured. 

As it is desirable that the lime should not be exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere, which would speedily render it unfit for use, it may be 
kept (after it has been shaped) in a glass or earthern jar close stopped, or 
in a box lined with tinfoil or other impermeable lining; or the lime may 
be coated with an unctuous material, such as glycerine, linseed or other 
oil, which by closing the surface pores prevents the absorption of moisture, 
and improves the illuminating quality of the lime. 

The claim is for enclosing the lime, or other suitable material used in 
such apparatus, as above mentioned, in a case or guard extending above 
as well as below the opening or place at which the jet or jets of flame 
impinge upon the lime, or other suitable material, aud placing a guard of 
wires at such opening, so that when the lime or other material is caused 
to crack or decrepitate by the action of the heat, or otherwise, it may not 
= down or out of the case, or away from the action of the jet or jets of 

ame. 





PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 

606.—Epwarp Drang, of 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge, London, 
gas engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for the transmission of gas 
and other fluids.” March 8, 1859. 

642.—AL¥rrep Tytor, of Warwick Lane, Newgate Street, for “* Improve- 
ments in apparatus for regulating the supply of water to water-closets and: 
other vessels.” March 14, 1859. 

644.—Davip Joy, of Leeds, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in hydraulic 
engines and meters.’’ March 14, 1859. 

648.—Joun Samuzet Dawes, of Smethwick House, near Birmingham, 
gentleman, for “(4 new or improved method or combination of arrange- 
ments for the better securing and collecting of night soil or town manure, 
and rendering it more valuable for agricultural purposes.” March 14, 

59 


742.—GrorcE Neat, gas chandelier and fitting manufacturer, of Great 
Charles Street, Birmingham, for “ Certain improvements in apparatus 


or fittings connected with the burning of gas for regulating and economizing || 


its consumption.” March 23, 1859, 





NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 
2636.—Cuartes Tomiinson, of Worcester Street, Wolverhampton, 
Stafford, accountant, for “(Jmprovements in stop taps or valves.” Nov. 20, 

1858. 


2669.—James Syson Niszs, of the Manor or Aston, in the co. of War-|{ 
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wick, lamp and chandelier manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements in lighting, 
heating, and ventilating.” Nov. 24, 1858. 

2680. —FrepericK Loos, of Mercer Street, Long Acre, London, for “Jm- 
provements in gas regulators.” Nov. 25, 1858. ; ' 

2692.—Witi1am Ricuanrps, of the Gas- Works, Barcelona, Spain, engineer, 
but now of Harpur Street, Red Lion Square, London, for “ Jmprove- 
ments in the construction of gas-meters.” Nov. 26, 1808. 

2696.—Joun Ramsnotrom, of Accrington, in the co. of Lancaster, en- 
gineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery or apparatus applicable to water- 
meters, and to indicating and regulating the flow and pressure of fluids 
generally, and in obtaining motive power from the same.” Nov. 27, 1858, 

2764.—GrorcE Epwarp Noone, of 28, Hodson Street, Frances Street, 
Newington Butts, London, engineer, for ‘ Certain improvements in ma- 
chinery for generating gas from coal.” Dec. 3, 1858. 

491.—Winu1am Asuton, of Heaton Norris, in the co. of Lancaster, for 
“ Improvements in gas regulators.” Feb, 23, 1859. 

577.—Cuartes Rover Mean, of 176, Great Dover Street, Southwark, 
London, gas engineer, for “Improvements in water gas-meters.” March 4, 
1 


642.—ALFRED Tyzor, of Warwick Lane, Newgate Street, for “‘ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for regulating the supply of water to water-closets and 
other vessels.” March 14, 1859. 








Parliamentary Intelligence. 


A BILL INTITULED 
AN ACT FOR REGULATING MEASURES USED IN SALES OF GAS. 
(Presented April 1, by Lord Redesdale.) 

Whereas by an Act of the fifth year of his late Majesty King George the 
Fourth, chapter seventy-four, it was amongst other things enacted, “ That 
from and after the first day of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five, the standard measure of capacity, as well for liquids as for dry goods 
not measured by heaped measure, shall be the gallon containing ten pounds 
avoirdupois weight of distilled water weighed in air at the temperature of 
sixty-two degrees of Fahrenheit thermometer, the barometer being at thirty 
inches, and that a measure shall be forthwith made of brass of such con- 
tents as aforesaid under the directions of the Lord High Treasurer or the 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury of the United Kingdom or any 
three or more of them for the time being, and such brass measure shall be 
and is hereby declared to be the imperial standard gallon, and shall be and 
is hereby declared to be the unit and only standard measure of capacity 
from which all other measures of capacity to be used as well for wine, beer, 
ale, spirits, and all other sorts of liquids as for dry goods not measured b: 
heap measure, shall be derived, computed, and ascertained, and that all 
measures shall be taken in parts or multiples or certain proportions of the 
said imperial standard gallon:” And whereas by another Act passed in the 
session held irf the fifth and sixth years of his late we King William 
the Fourth, chapter sixty-three, further provisions were made for establish- 
ing uniformity of measures of capacity, and stamping the measures thereby 
authorized to be used: And whereas the meters and measures of capacity 
ordinarily used in sales of gas for lighting and heating puposes are un- 
stamped and of uncertain registration and capacity: And whereas doubts 
have arisen whether under the provisions of the said Acts or one of them 
such meters and measures are not liable to be seized as illegal, and con- 
tracts and sales made thereby are not illegal and void: And whereas it is 
expedient to remove such doubts, and that provisions should be made 
authorizing contracts for, and sales of gas for lighting and heating purposes, 
to be made by meters and measures of the cubic foot and meters and mea- 
sures being multiples or decimal parts thereof: Be it therefore enacted by the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

I. All contracts made or to be made for, and sales of gas for lighting and 
heating purposes, made and to be made by meters registering within two 
per centum variation from the cubic foot containing 62°321 pounds avoir- 
dupois weight of distilled or rain water weighed in air at the temperature 
of sixty-two degrees of Fahrenheit thermometer, the barometer being at 
thirty inches, and by any meters registering within two per centum varia- 
tion from multiples or decimal parts of such cubic foot, shall be deemed and 
reputed and are hereby declared to be good and valid in law, and for the 
purposes of such contracts and sales such cubic foot shall be taken to be 
the standard or unit of measure. 

II. Within three months next after the passing of this Act, models of 
gasholders, measuring the said cubic foot and such multiples and decimal 
parts of the said cubic foot as the Lord High Treasurer or the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Treasury of the United Kingdom for the time 
being shall judge expedient, and from time to time after the expiration of 
the aforesaid period of three months, models of such further multiples and 
decimal parts of the said cubic foot as the Lord High Treasurer or the 
said Commissioners shall from time to time think expedient, shall be 
carefully made with proper balances, indices, and apparatus for testing the 
measurement and registration of meters, and such models shall be 
verified under the direction of the Lord High Treasurer or the said Com- 
missioners, and, when so made and verified, shall be deposited in the office 
of the Chamberlain of the Exchequer at Westminster, and copies of the 
models so from time to time deposited, verified as aforesaid, shall be sent to 
the Lord’ Mayor of London, and the chief magistrate of Edinburgh and 
Dublin, and to the chief magistrate of such other cities, and to such other 
— and Pacman in Her Majesty's dominions or elsewhere as the said 
— —_ reasurer or the aforesaid Commissioners may from time to time 


Ill. No person who heretofore at any time previous to the expiration of 
fifteen months next after the passing of this Act shall, in any contract for 
or sale of gas for lighting or heating purposes, have used or shall have had 
in his possession any meter or measure of a cubic foot, or a multiple or 
decimal part of a cubic foot, shall be liable to be convicted by reason of 
such meter or measure not being one of the measures authorized by the 
said Acts or one of them, or an aliquot part as therein described of any 
such measure, or by reason of such meter or measure not being stamped 
as required by the said last-mentioned Act, nor shall any such meter or 
measure at any time previous to the expiration of fifteen months after the 
passing of this Act be seized by reason of it not being stamped as aforesaid. 

IV. All measures of gas and gas-meters which shall be made after the 
expiration of six months after the passing of this Act shall have their 
measuring capacity denominated, stamped, or marked on the outside of 














such measures and meters, or the indices thereof, in legible figures aud 
letters; and every purchaser and seller of gas by meter may, at his own 
expense, at any time after the expiration of the said six months, require 
any unstamped meter by which his gas is measured to be examined, tested, 
and stamped, or substitute a stamped meter in the place of any such un- 
stamped meter: Provided always, that such purchaser or seller of gas shall 
before removal of any such unstamped meter for the purposes as aforesaid, | 
give forty-eight hours’ notice in writing of such intended removal to the, 
other party to the contract. | 

V. The first and second sections of this Act shall be taken as part of the 
second above-recited Act, and such last-mentioned Act shall be construed 
and applied in all respects consistently with this Act, as if the said first and 
second sections of this Act had formed part of the said second above-recited 
Act, and had been inserted therein immediately after the sixteenth section 
thereof, and as if gas-meters were measures within the meaning of such 
last-mentioned Act. 

VI. The provisions contained in the twenty-first section of the second 
above-recited Act, with regard to the amount of the fees for examination, 
comparison, and stamping, shall not extend or be applied to gas-meters, 
but the fees for examination, comparison, and testing, with or without 
stamping gas-meters, shall be sixpence for each meter delivering a cubic 
foot of gas in four or more revolutions, vibrations, or complete repetitions 
of the action of the meter, and one shilling for each meter delivering a 
cubic foot of gas by any less number of revolutions, vibrations, or complete 
actions, or one revolution, vibration, or complete action. and for each meter 
delivering more than one cubic foot of gas by one revolution, vibration, or 
complete action the further sum of one shilling for every cubic foot of gas 
delivered at one revolution, vibration, or complete action beyond the first 
cubic foot. 

VII. No gas-meter shall be stamped which shall be found capable of 
being made to register quantities varying more than two per centum from 
the true standard measure of gas by any fraudulent increase of the water 
in such meter, or by any other fraudulent means practically prevented in 





good meters. be a 
VII. In England and Ireland it shall be lawful for every justice of the 
ce of any county, riding, or division, or of any city or town, and in Scot- 
and for every sheriff, justice, or magistrate of any borough or town, or for 
any inspector authorized in writing under the hand of any justice of the 
ace in England and Ireland, or of any sheriff, justice, or magistrate in 
Beotland, at the request and expense of any buyer or seller of gas, who shall 
have given forty-eight hours’ notice in writing to the other party to the 
contract, at all seasonable times to enter any house or shop, store, ware- 
house, still, yard, or place whatsoever, within his jurisdiction, where any 
gas measure or meter shall be fixed or used, and to examine and test the 
same with the copies of the said standard measure or meters required or 
authorized to be provided under this Act, and if necessary for such purpose 
to remove such gas measure or meter, doing as little damage thereby as 
may be; and if upon such examination and testing it shall appear that any 
such gas measure or meter is incorrect toa greater extent than two per 
centum, or otherwise unjust and fraudulent, the same shall be liable to 
be seized and forfeited, and the person or persons in whose possession or 
control such gas measure or meter shall be, knowing the same to be so 
unjust or fraudulent in his favour, or to the loss of the other party to the 
contract, or who shall knowingly have caused any stamped meter to be 
repaired or altered so as to register unjustly or fraudulently, or who shall 
neglect or refuse to allow access to such gas measure or meter in his or 
their possession or control, or shall otherwise obstruct or hinder such ex- 
amination or testing, shall, on conviction, forfeit a sum not exceeding five 
pounds, and the fees for removing and replacing, or removing without re- 
placing any gas measure or meter for the purpose aforesaid, shall be double 
the fees hereinbefore made payable for examination and stamping meters, 
and shall be payable and recoverable in like manner. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
CITY OF LONDON GAS BILL. 
Fray, Marcu 25. 
(Before Earl Amuerst, Chairman, Lord Sonves, Lord Sxerton, Lord 
Dartrer, and Lord Truro.) 


This bill came before the committee this morning. Mr. Horr Scort, 
Q.C., Mr. Burke, and Mr. Ricuarps appeared for the promoters; Mr. 
RussELt Gurney, Q.C. (the Recorder for the City of London), Mr. Tuomas 
CuamBers, Q.C., appeared for the Commissioners of Sewers; and Mr. 
Jounson for the Benchers of the Inner Temple, petitioners against the bill. 

Mr. Hore Scort, Q.C., in — the case, said that this bill was brought 
before their lordships by the City of London Gaslight and Coke Company to 
obtain certain powers as to the regulation of their capital and for the renewal 
of their incorporation, which would shortly expire. The City of London Gas 
Company was one of the oldest in London—in fact the second, in point of 
date, of all those now existing. In the first instance, its business had been 
carried on by a private society of adventurers. The recital of the first Act 
obtained by them was to the effect that certain persons who had carried on 
their business under the name of the City of London Gas and Coke Partnership, 
and had expended certain moneys in laying down pipes in the City of London, 
and had éntered into contracts for a several streets and public places 
and several private houses, introduced a bill for the purpose of enabling them 
to raise sufficient money among themselves, and to obtain the authority of 
Parliament for their incorporation as a publiccompany. This Act dated from 
the year 1817. Before alluding to that Act more particularly, he would call 
their lordships’ attention to the only company which existed before the one for 
which he appeared—viz., the Chartered Gas Company as it was now called. 
That was the first company which obtained a charter, and therefore they ob- 
tained their name from that circumstance. The first Act upon the sub- 
ject was passed in 1810, which made certain provisions for the manage- 
ment and regulation of thatcompany. That Act did not incorporate the com- 
pany i it only made certain provisions in case it should become incorporated 

y Royal Charter. The charter was obtained in 1812, for a term of twenty-one 
years ; and so great at that time was the doubt with — to the question 
of the gas supply for public or private purposes, that the greatest possible 
care was taken to regulate and provide for the failure of the whole scheme. 
That scheme seemed to have had many opponents, and amongst the most for- 
ward of those opponents were the parties interested in the whale fisheries, who 
were naturally apprehensive that, if gas were introduced, it would materially 
injure their trade. Accordingly we knew, from the records of Parliament, 
that when the company came in 1816 to obtain their Act of Incorporation, 
their principal opponents were the Whale Fishers, who succeeded on the third 
reading in striking out perpetual incorporation, and in substituting for it more 
limited terms, The first term gained, therefore, by the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany was for twenty-one years from 1812. In 1816 the company wanted 
again to obtain perpetual incorporation, but on account of the renewed oppo- 
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sition of the whale oil trade, this was limited tc a term of thirty years more, 
which added to the twenty-one years obtained in 1812 would carry them up 
to the year 1862. There could be no doubt that in this instance, as in 
another, the general doubt which existed on the subject of the power 
of supply, and ignorance as to the real nature and advantages of gas, 
were instrumental in limiting the term of incerporation to the years named. 
They found in the Act of 1810 the traces of this feeling, which were also to 
be found in the first and only Act of the company which he then represented. 
Thus, for example, the Chartered Company’s first Act provided that every 
contract entered into with parishes should contain clauses preventing that 
contract being carried out at any time the price charged for lighting parishes 
should be greater than that charged for oil lamps. The Whale Company un- 
doubtedly wished to prevent the general spread of gas. They found, again, 
that it was inserted in the charter which should be prepared, that if at any 
time hereafter the said body should neglect or refuse the carrying on the 
provisions there inserted, on an application made to them by any parish, or 
part of a parish, they had neglected to supply with lights, it should be in 
their power to revoke the latter part of the contract. In fact, the whole 
matter was dealt with as a speculative concern; provisions of all kinds were 
inserted, either to protect existing interest, or to provide in case of the failure 
of the scheme ; and a part of the ground upon which the original corporation 
was proposed to be limited to twenty-one years was that it was an experiment. 
The first Act was obtained in 1810 by the Chartered Company ; in 1816 they 
went for an extension of their powers and for perpetual incorporation. They 
were resisted, as they knew, and their term was limited to thirty years, as 
he had said, from the expiration of their last Act. It was in an interval 
between the application of this company in 1816, and one which was after- 
wards made, that the company which he represented came to Parliament, 
namely, in 1817, and obtained an Act of Incorporation for precisely the same 
duration as the other company; their time was limited to forty-six years, 
which would expire in the same time as the Chartered Company’s Act would 
also expire. And then they found that there was the same sort of general 
doubt still existing in Parliament upon that subject. First, as to the question 
of capital and the prosperity of the concern being equal to its expectations, 
There were similar provisions inserted for the guidance of the company, and 
there was no doubt that the opposition arose from the same parties. There was 
also this provision, that the committee of management of the company should, 
within one calendar month after the half-yearly general meeting of the com- 
pany, or at any other time, if required by the Secretary of State, transmit to 
the Secretary of State a document signed by the chairman or deputy-chair- 
man, or one of the members of the committee of management, declaring 
the state of the company and of their works, and the means possessed 
by the company for continuing their operations; and also containing 
other matters which might be required. The stations and works of the com- 
pany were to be constantly open for examination by persons appointed by 
the State, and the company should conform in several departments of its 
operations to regulations which the Secretary of State should consider neces- 
sary and proper for the better and more effectual lighting of several parts of 
the metropolis, for the more effectually securing a proper supply of gas, and 
advancing the benefits to be derived from active and efficient public inspec- 
tion. Even then they had traces of the same feeling which existed under 
the Act of the Chartered Company in 1810—a general doubt as to their means 
for lighting the streets as proposed ; and the same precautions taken to pre- 
vent their injuring the trade in whale oil, and also a limitation in the period 
of their duration. There could be no doubt that that was the principle upon 


the oil trade. The Act provided in the ordinary way against the company 
being free from any charge for making a nuisance in the manufacture of its 
gas, for which it was liable to be indicted. That was the legislation of 1817 
in favour of the company he represented. The Chartered Company, which 


then wanted, came again to Parliament in 1819, two years after they (the 


the whale oil interest having declined, or from any other cause, it could not 
be said, but they then succeeded in obtaining perpetual incorporation. He 
(the learned counsel) held in his hand a list of the different companies now 


Chartered Company, other companies also obtained Acts. The South London 
obtained their Act in 1821; the Whitechapel also in 1821; the Poplar also 
in 1821; the Imperial in 1821; the Ratcliff in 1823; the Phoenix in 1824; 


London in 1844; the South Metropolitan in 1842; and the Commercial in 
1847. Since the Chartered Company had obtained their Acts, perpetual in- 


the misfortune to seek their Act within a year of the struggle of the oil 
interest with the Chartered, and it was not likely they would succeed better 
than they did; and, in fact, they were limited to the same duration of time. 
The Chartered Company were, however, more active than the City Company, 
for they pressed on, and in 1818 renewed their application, and were this 
time successful in obtaining perpetual incorporation. The City of London 
Company had from that time been content to continue their operations 
under the powers which they had got, and up to within a comparatively 
recent date 1t had been a good property for the shareholders, and they did not 
need, in their opinion, any new parliamentary powers. They supposed, and, 
as ke thought, most reasonably, that as all the other compauics in succession 
obtained perpetual incorporation, there could not be a doubt, at the termina- 
tion of their ‘leasehold interest,’’ as he might call it, they would have no 
difficulty in obtaining it too. There was another consideration which he 
might mention. In 1822 Sir William Congreve, an officer appointed by the 


spondence with the existing gas companies. He would not trouble their 


which he was urgent was the fear of an explosion, arising from too 
large an accumulation of gas in the holders; and it had reference, also, 


amongst the existing gas companies. Hitherto the Chartered and the City 


y any of the others—he thought there were five other companies—and it 
was part of his business to convince them that they were resisting proposals 
which were likely to be beneficial to their interests. Thus, in a letter 
on the 19th of May, 1823, he said, amongst other things—‘* The intended 
arrangement goes, in fact, to secure to you unmolested the full benefit of all 
_ now possess, without the danger of being deprived of your customers, or 

y the exertions of successful rivals.”” However, he failed to convince the 
City Company ; but in 1823 the Government took the matter up, and pro- 
posed a bill which was intended to have the districts of the different compa- 





which both companies obtained their Acts. There was in the midst of all | 
this, however, no appearance at all of opposition to the companies which did | 
not relate to the question of finance, and the effect of their competition on | 


City Company) obtained their Act; and whether from the circumstance of | r 
| defraying the very large expenses to which they are subjected by competition. A! 








had failed in 1817 in obtaining perpetual incorporation, which was what they | 


in existence, and he found that after this Act of 1819 in favour of the | 


the Independent in 1829; the British in 1829; the Equitable in 1842; the | 
| the cost of laying, re-laying, and repairing the pipes and pavements displaced by | 
> 1 0 , I 8 | the operation. So long as there was little or no competition ——— the original 
corporation was the ruling principle of legislation. But this company had | e 


| Chartered, in one of the clauses of an Act empowering them to raise an additional | 


Government to inquire into the lighting of London, entered into a corre- | 
"| y € | those who were interested in their continuance. If, by either means, the pipes 
lordships with the whole of this correspondence now. The point on | 


to the division of the metropolis into districts, which were to be apportioned | 
| From this document it would appear that the general scheme suggested 
of London Companies had power to trade over the same district. This pro- | 
_ for districts was opposed by the City of London Company more than | 


nies scheduled, with exclusive powers of lighting to each company in the ' were to be the manufacturers of gas, and which were to sell it wholesale to the 


district so assigned to it; and the bill was about to be introduced, when the 
City Company, ae that their grounds of opposition were no longer tenable, 
gave way, and then by voluntary arrangement all the existing companies set- | 

tled the districts among themselves, which had been since observed. The City | | 
Company was limited to half the City, instead of having the whole of it as | 
before, and a small district of Clerkenwell, giving up to the Chartered Com- 
pany the other half, together with Westminster and Southwark. The 
same principle of districting was applied to all the other companies. Such 
was the early legislation on the subject of gas companies. The City of! 








London Company was required to do business within the limits defined, with- | 
out any opposition on the part of the existing interests, under the recom- || 
mendation of Sir William Congreve in 1823. This continued down to 1848, | 
and in that year arose questions which had been the cause of perpetual | 
agitation, and had troubled the company ever since. It appeared that the || 
Commissioners of Sewers for the City of London in that year began to make | 

inquiry as to the supply of gas for the City, especially for the public | 
lights; and their committee of general purposes, having the matter referred | | 
to them, took it into their consideration, and reported among other things, | 

to the Commissioners of Sewers, that Mr. Charles Pearson, the City solicitor, 

had attended them and had given them a statement upon the subject, to | 
which they attributed considerable value. That statement he would read to! 
their lordships. Mr. Charles Pearson was well known as having been for |! 
many years the City solicitor, a person who had been very active in the || 
affairs of the community. He seemed to have attended the sub-committee, | | 
and afterwards to have given them a statement. It was addressed to the || 
sub-committee of the worshipful Commissioners of Sewers :— 


| 
Gentlemen, by your request I submit to your consideration the following minutes 
upon the subject of the supply of gas. It is upwards of thirty years since the Char- 
tered Gas Company and the City of London entered into contracts with the Commis- | 
sioners of Sewers to supply the City with gas. The contracts did not make any sti- 
pulation respecting private consumers—they related only to the public lights, but 
with the right to lay the pipes for the supply of the street lamps. The companies 
practically acquired the exclusive right to serve the inhabitants. At that time, by |! 
the powers of the gas Acts, the commissioners were entitled, after the termination || 
of the contract, to purchase from the company the pipes, branches, and other mate- |, 
rials, at a fair valuation of surveyors, or at their option to give notice for their | 
removal. The price charged to the consumer at that period was 15s. per 1000 cubic | 
feet. Since that time various other gas companies have been established in different | 
parts of the metropolis, and from their competition with each other the price has’ 
been reduced from time to time, until it is now universally supplied in the metro- | 
polis at 6s. per 1000. The two gas companies privileged to lay their mains and 
pipes in the City did not, as in other places, enter into any competition. They | 
wisely partitioned the ground between them, the Chartered taking the north- | 
eastern, and the City of London the south-western district of the City. By this | 
means the inhabitants were spared the annoyance, inconvenience, and inter-|| 
ruption to trade which the laying of different sets of mains, and the shifting of | 
supply-pipes, would have occasioned in the streets; while the companies have saved | 
the great expense of double or treble sets of mains to which competition would have | 
led, together with the consequent loss of double or treble leakage, and double or} 
treble expenses of adjusting pipes, relaying pavements, and the other charges to 
which large companies are exposed in other localities, I do not ensure the arrange- 
ment thus entered into between the companies, neither do I pretend to say that in! 
consequence of its adoption the inhabitants of the City have fared worse than their | 
neighbours, that they have been less regularly supplied with an inferior article, or | 
at a greater cost. The gas of these two companies is, I believe, as good as any, and | | 
better than some others. And although they have been occasiondlly a little tardy 
in dropping their prices to the standing of the surrounding districts, these prices 
have generally averaged the same as other parts of the metropolis, with one or two} 
exceptions. What I contend is, that the inhabitants of the City were entitled from | 
their situation, and the extent of their consumption, to have cheaper and better gas | 
than the inhabitants of other places scattered over a wider district can obtain. | 
The citizens may be termed wholesale customers, and are entitled to have the | 
commodity at a wholesale price. Within the City of London these two companies have | 
derived a rental of £150,000 per annum from a single set of mains not more than sixty 
miles in length, the returns thus averaging upwards of £2000 per mile; whereas the | 
mains of the Chartered, the Imperial, and other companies traverse many | 
hundreds of miles—sometimes two or three sets of mains in the same streets or roads | 
—without dividing amongst them a rental per mile half equal to that which is en- 
joyed singly by the City companies. The gas companies in the metropolis have 
enormous capitals invested in their respective undertakings. They naturally look 
to large profits upon the manufactured article, to pay interest for their outlay, after | 











considerable portion of the capital has been undoubtedly expended in the erecting 
of extensive factories, and in trying experiments to bring the supply to its present 
state; by far—by very far—the largest amount has been laid out in a reckless 
struggle to extend their supplies over districts where two or three companies have | 
sought to occupy ground scarcely sufficient to admit of one set of mains, as well) 
when gas was sold to the consumer at 8s. per 1000 as now that it is reduced to 6s. | 
The prime cost of the article, allowing for interest on capital expended in erecting 
the factory, and all expenses, and a large and liberal profit, does not-exceed 2s. 64. | 
per 1000. The remainder of the charge is required by interest on the outlay, and) 





companies, the clause in their Acts authorizing the purchase of the pipes by the | 
commissioners of parishes was allowed to remain in force; but I find, in 1823, the 


capital, obtained a repeal of the beneficial provision in the original Act. The mains! 
of several gas companies touch close upon the frontiers of the City; and if the cor- | 
poration of London or the Commissioners of Sewers, under the provisions of the | 
original Act, were now empowered to purchase the mains and pipes now in the) 
ground at a valuation, they would be enabled to purchase, by tender, from some of | 
these companies a supply of the article at a price which would allow of its being | 
sold to the inhabitants at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet—a rate which, after making an! 
adequate allowance for all expenses and interest of capital in outlay for pipes, &c., | | 
would leave a considerable balance in aid of the sewers-rate, or to defray the cost of | | 
sanitary improvements, or any other local improvement that might be required. By || 
the adoption of this plan the inhabitants would have all the convenience of a supply || 
by a monopoly company, and all the advantages in point of price of a free-trade 
competition. If the existing City companies will reduce the charge to 4s. per 1000, 
there can be, I apprehend, no reason for achange. Ifthey will not, the corporation 
or the commissioners should propose to purchase the pipes upon the terms specified | | 
in the original Gas Acts. If the companies refuse to sell upon these terms, Parlia- 
ment would probably re-enact the clauses which were repealed without notice to 





should be purchased by the corporation or the commissioners, the City and Char- 
tered Companies will have the opportunity of tendering equally with their rivals in 
trade. Having already a manutacturing plant, they could afford to do so with 
superior advantages. 


was to force existing companies to dispose to the Commissioners of Sewers 
the whole of their under-ground plant—all their mains and pipes-—and that 
the Commissioners of Sewers should take tenders from the two City compa- 
nies, and also from two other companies whose mains touched close on the 
City, for the wholesale supply of gas, which, being delivered wholesale tothe 
commissioners, should be retailed by them at 4s. per 1000, which it was 
estimated would yield a handsome profit to the Commissioners of Sewers. 
It was very material to observe that in 1858 the deliberate recommendation of 
Mr. Pearson, who was a very active agent in subsequent transactions, was that 
existing companies should continue the manufacture of gas, and that the com- 
missioners should be the distributors of gas; and amongst those companies who 
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commissioners, was the company which he (the learned counsel) represented. 
They were to sell it, and to make a profit out of it, for the sum of 2s. 6d. per 
1000 feet; the difference between that. and 4s. to be the profit belonging to 
the commissioners. Contemplating the possibility of this being resisted, the 
other alternative presented by Mr. Pearson was that both companies should 
reduce their price, He then proceeded :— 


If a combination should be formed among the various gas companies to defeat the 
plan by refusing to tender, their object would not be obtained, for I have received 
proposals from a person largely inte’ in gas-works, and practically acquainted 
with all the working details of gas manufacturing, who offers to supply the whole 
quantity required, of the very best quality as to purity and illuminating power, at 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Purchasing at this price, the City authorities might dis- 
pense the gas at 4s., and collect the rates through officers of the sewers commission, 
under the management of the commissioners, who might apply the profit in relief of 
the rates, or other important public objects. If the gas companies refuse to sell 
their pipes, and Parliament refuses to enact the compulsory gas-consuming clauses, 
which formed the conditions on which they originally obtained their powers, the 
only remedy which suggests itself to my mind is for the Commissioners of Sewers 
and the corporation to give their sanction to the City consumers (upwards of 6000 
in number) to form a company to furnish a sufficient capital (£60,000) to lay down 
mains and pipes, and to construct for the wholesale supply of the quantity required 
in the way I have pointed out before. If the existing gas companies refuse toreduce 
their prices, and if any fair endeavour to purchase their pipes be made by the com- 
missioners without success, I think we might confidently rely upon it that every gas 
consumer in the City would enter into a to take gas for a given period, say 
| seven years at 4s., instead of the 6s. they now pay; and it appears to me equally 
| certain that the capital requisite for the pipes would be readily obtained, at a fair 
| rate per cent., from the principal consumers of gas, who would have so deep an 
| interest in the reduction of the price. To guard against the possibility of misusing 
| the power of laying down a new set of mains, a clause similar to that I have so often 
| referred to, empowering the corporation or commissioners to purchase the pipes, 
| should be introduced in the Act, allowing a reasonable profit on the purchase of 
| the owners. To authorize any other company to lay their mains in the City by way 
| of competition with the existing supply, would be the source of great annoyance and 
inconvenience to the inhabitants and the public, of great loss to the companies 
| in it, and it would end, as all such contests have ended, in a compromise 
| between the parties, when they would endeavour to recover their losses by raising 

prices, and thus create a demand for the introduction of another company, for which 
| the narrowness of some of our streets render them wholly unfit. In my humble 
| judgment, there cannot be usefully more thanone set of mains allowed in the confined 
| streets of the City. If the existing companics will supply the article at such a price 





| if not, the right to lay down the pipes and the supply of the street lights be removed 
| by the commissioners, or transferred to a company formed by the consumers. They 
will have a direct interest in increasing the consumption and keeping it amongst 
| themselves, 
| The rest of the letter dealt with the question of how widows and orphans, on 
| whose behalf shares were held in the company, would be affected by it; and, 
| though Mr. Pearson deeply regretted that they should suffer, yet he treated 
|it as the natural consequence of almost every public improvement or change 
| which had been carried on. So, after having suggested two pretty evidently 
{impracticable schemes, Mr. Pearson presented a third—namely, the forma- 
tion of a consumers’ company—and alluded to the fact that he had received 
proposals from a gentleman engaged in the manufacture of gas to supply it 
| by contract at a certain price. However, on the receipt of these reports, the 
| Commissioners of Sewers gave notice of a bill to erect gas-works within the 
| City and Liberty of London, and to purchase the works of existing companies. 
| They seemed to have taken a more moderate view of the case in the second 
instance, when it had been more maturely considered, and the project of pur- 
chasing the works of the companies was abandoned, as too serious a matter in 
| | @ pecuniary point of view, and was accordingly not proceeded with. Instead 








of that, the gentlemen who up to this time were unanimous with regard to 
the proposals of Mr. Pearson, gave notice for a consumers’ company, for the 
‘formation of which a bill was introduced into Parliament in 1849. The 
|| gentleman alluded to by Mr. Pearson was Mr. Alexander Angus Croll, a man 
|| of very considerable ability and of great ingenuity. The scheme for a con- 
|sumers’ company was strongly supported by Mr. Pearson, and a general 
agitation was got up in the City, which could not be allayed by any offers or 
| concessions by. the City Company, The consumers’ company was formed, 
Mr. Pearson being in the first instance chairman, Subsequently Mr. Dakin, 
a common councilman of the City, took his place as chairman, and other Com- 
missioners of Sewers took shares. [Counsel read the names of various share- 
holders.} The company thus formed looked chiefly for supplying gas at a 
lower rate than the existing companies to the skill of Mr. Croll. The bill of 


up again in 1850, upon the strength of an active canvass which had in the 
meantime been made, by means of which many large consumers in the City 


five years. Moreover, by a clause in their bill they proposed to obtain the 
not passed. They could 


as a public servant, thought it better that the company should go to Parlia- 
ment. Their bill passed the House of Commons, but was thrown out in the 
Lords. The next application was in 1851. By that time the consumers’ 
company had begun their works, and in that year they also obtained 
their Act, which constituted them the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Com- 


and the Chartered Companies. They were to supply gas at 4s., of extra- 
ordinary purity and illuminating power; there were all sorts of checks and 


gether the most remarkable instance of a spick and span new company then 


However, the whole of this interested not only Mr. Pearson, the solicitor, 
but also the Commissioners of Sewers, who seemed to have taken shares in 
the company, and it might be said to have been the gas company by authority 
of the City of London. Amongst other pieces of valuable evidence given on 
|| that occasion, perhaps the most remarkable was that of Mr. Croll, who pro- 
fessed to manufacture gas at ls, 43d. per 1000, delivering it from the gaso- 
meter, and at the same time undertaking to keep his gas-works in good order. 
Since then some ~ Tey had been made respecting that evidence. It ap- 

ars that Mr. Croll had made a contract the effect of which, as stated in the 

ouse, was, that in the event of any dispute arising upon this contract, re- 


1857 or 1858, no very distant period from the present time. In consequence 
of these disputes, arbitration had been resorted to to heal the schism between 


out a case against Mr. Pearson, and in the course of the evidence given by 
him against the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, amongst other 
things he informed the arbitrators that though Mr. Pearson had retired 


cation with the directors; that he wrote and took charge of all the reports 
that issued from the company for many years; and that the works had been 
constructed of greater magnitude than the authorized capital of the company 








1849 was defeated in Parliament partly on technical ds. Itwas brought | 
ae en ee Yad in the | Without serious loss; they also said at that time, and pretty broadly, that that | 


effects of limited ome) although the Act which went by that name had | 
set ave gone on without obtaining an Act, because the | 
Commissioners of Sewers had leave to break up the streets, but Mr. Pearson, | 








| as a large consumption of the citizens entitles them to possess it at, well and good; | literally was the beard. He controlled every member of the board and everything 


justified, because the directors calculated upon increased consumption from 
their influence with the corporation of London. He described Mr. Pearson 
as the dictator, and that he (Mr. Croll) was bound to do whatever Mr. Pear- 
son pleased ; that Mr. Pearson originated the idea of the company, and that 
everything done by the company was controlled by Mr. Pearson. And then 
this evidence was given in the very words of Mr Croll:— 


I was to a certain extent satisfied with the results of the working of my contract. 
It certainly was not found as good as I expected. LInever intended to make gas at 
the price. (That was the price which had been spoken to in Parliament, for which 
he had contracted.) I was thoroughly wheedled into it; it was perfectly disgraceful 
altogether. I did not complain at first. I had a partner in it, Mr. Pearson. I 
agreed at the very commencement to pay him a third part of the profit realized. 

Mr. Luoyp (the counsel examining) : s that aceount for his zeal at all? 

Witness; Put it in any way you like, there is the fact. 

Mr. Lioyp: That diminishes in some degree the net advantage to you? 

Witness: I have had no advantage ; I have had an enormous loss, and Mr. Pear- 
son has had within £6000 or £7000 including interest from me, and that is the only 
way in which I could secure his services. : 

Mr. Lioyp: You secured his services in the first instance by the offer of this? 

Witness: Yes. : 

Mr. Lioyp: It was a secret arrangement between you ? 

Witness: It was not a secret arrangement as regards me. 

Mr. Luoyp: As regards others? 

Witness: I told Mr. Dakin long ago about it. ‘ 

Mr. Lioyp: It was a private arrangement as respects you two, and had nothing 
do with the company. That was a very early arrangement between you and Mr. 

Pearson ! 

Witness: It was very early. 

Mr. Lioyp: It came out at the first flush, at the interchange of mind and matter 
when you met together ? 

Witness: It did. 

Mr. Lioyp: When was it you began to express dissatisfaction with reference to 
your contract? 

Witness: At the very commencement. 

Mr. Lioyp: You gave evidence before Parliament? 

Witness: It was under compulsion altogether. It was under great pressure. 

Mr. Luioyp: Two shillings would have paid you very well? 

Witness: Two shillings would have paid me. That is what I hoped to get. 


Then, upon re-examination, he says :— 
Mr. Pearson was in the constant habit of communicating with the board. He 


else. I know for a certainty he prepared the statements for the shareholders. 

Mr. Bartow: Do you mean the reports? 

Witness : Yes; which Mr. Dakin signed as chairman. : 

Re-examination continued : I was constantly in the habit of making communia- 
tions to the board and receiving others from them through him ; so that, in stating 
to Mr. Pearson that I expected to be paid for these claims, I naturally regarded that 
as a statement to the board. 2 

Mr. Lioyp: Will you let me ask Mr. Croll one more question ?—Look at this 
document of the 28th of March, 1849; see if you recognize what is stated there. 

Mr. Davipson : It is the calculation of the cost. 

Witness: You mean the items of cost! Yes; I gave that in evidence. 

Mr. Lioyp: Do you recollect stating to the committee that which you have used? 

Mr. Croll: I do not recognize that as correctatall. I recognize the fact of stating 
that ls. 4}d. would compensate me for the manufacture, not that I would be com- 
pensated for all my trouble. I remember feeling that that was an inaccurate report 
at the time. 

Then, upon further re-examination, he said :— 

I had been told that I must withhold these statements ; Mr. Pearson told me so. 
That was at the time he was in constant communication with the board, and writing 
the reports. I decidedly took that as an intimation from the directors. I knew per- 
fectly well unless everything was agreeable to Mr. Pearson nothing could be done 
by the board. That is the whole secret of the dispute between us. 

On being recalled and further examined, he said—‘t Nothing whatever was 
done in connexion with the company in any way whatever but Mr. Pearson 
was consulted on all occasions.”” And again—‘* Mr. Pearson was consulted 
up to the time when the amalgamation with the City Company was talked | 
of in December, 1856; ” and finally, with reference to the proposal made to 
Mr. Croll for altering the terms of his contract, he said—** Nothing was done 
about it, because I would not give him [that is, Mr. Pearson] any more | 
money.” The effect of this was that Mr. Croll was thoroughly wheedled 
into the arrangement which he had made, and that Mr. Pearson was to ob- | 
tain considerable advantages from the arrangement. He (the learned counsel) | 
was counsel in the City Company for the three years during which the | 
contest lasted in Parliament. They invariably stated that they thought gas | 
could not be manufactured at 1s. 4d. per 1000 feet, as proposed by Mr. Croll, | 





| was a scheme got up toa great extent by Mr. Pearson, and that be must have | 


had been induced to accept provisional contracts from the new compang for | 


pany, and they at once entered into competition with the City of London | 


controls, and examinations by scientific men; and, in short, they were alto- | 


known. They proposed tosupply gas much cheaper than any other company, | 
which was set forth to be the greatest possible gain to the London consumers. | 


course was to be had to arbitration. Such disputes did take place in the year | 


the promoters of the scheme and Mr. Croll. That gentleman had to make | 


from the direction early in the day, he was afterwards in constant communi- | the brow of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the Commissioners of Sewers, &e. 


had some benefit or other from it. ‘The Act, however, was passed ; then came 
disagreements, and evidence was taken between the litigating parties, the | 
City Company not being concerned in these disagreements. All that that | 
company had stated in 1848, 1849, and 1850, rose to direct confirmation, and 
was made as clear as possible, namely, that a public servant, who had been 
reporting in 1848 to the Commissioners of Sewers through their general pur- 
poses committee, had taken advantage of the confidence reposed in him to ori- 
ginate a scheme in which he himself was the prime mover, and who, re- 
tiring from it, still retained his influence upto 1856, upon the evidence of Mr. 
Croll; he at the same time requiring Mr. Croll to give evidence contrary both 
to his own convictions and interests, and that Mr. Croll should subsidise him, 
a public officer, for his support of this bill and for procuring the support of 
the City Commissioners and the corporation to that which was being carried 
on through him. Reference was made in Mr. Croll’s evidence to a proposal 
for an amalgamation in December, 1856, between the Great Central and 
the old City of Loudon Companies, and a bill was actually prepared for that 
purpose. Qne of the solicitors for it was Mr. Wire, the present Lord Mayor 
of London, a gentleman of great ability and eminence in the City. The 
matter was not concealed from the Court of Sewers, but was laid before them; 
but he believed some alarm existed among the consumers, and for that 
or some other cause the bill was not proceeded with. The same negotiations 
were renewed between the parties in 1856, upon which occasion a question of 
price was raised in the negotiations; and Mr. Pearson, then a party to it, 
very wisely recommended them, in a very characteristic letter, to get the 
amalgamation first, and then, if they found that gas could not be manu- 
factured for 1s. 4}d., to come to Parliament and obtain a rise in the price of 
gas. The letter was as follows :— 

In ordinary times the very attempt to amalgamate “and place the gas supply of 
the City in the hands of one company would raise the ery of monopoly and wreck 
the project, but in the present case I believe it would be hailed as a wise measure, 
indicating a prudent and grateful concession on the part of your company, that is 
embracing the Central, which was once so popular with the authorities in the City, 
but which _oe time even was beginning to get into difficulties. It would, in 
my opinion, got through Parliament without opposition under the auspices of 
the City authorities, and you and I would see the results of our labours decorating 





Whereas, if we were now to attempt to engraft upon a bill to amalgamate the power 
to raise by Act of Parliament the price of gas, or to relax any of the provisions of 
the Great Central’s Act, an agitation would be roused which would effectually 
destroy all chances of success. The public and the Parliament would never permit 
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the price to be raised to the consumers while one of the City companies charging 4s. 
per 1000 is paying a dividend of 8 per cent., besides an annual rest and depreciation 
fund of £1500. If the bill be passed through Parliament early in the next session 
the question as to the real cost price at Bow may be speedily brought to proof, so 
that if it should turn out as some have supposed, that it cannot be profitably made at 
the price charged by the Great Central, the amalgamated company may go for a bill 
in the following session to raise the maximum to 4s.6d. For this purpose the Great 
Central may be able in the interval to make arrangements with Mr. Croll to give up 
possession of the works in March next, so as to enable the directors either to 

ut in a new contractor for a short time, or for themselves to manufacture the gas 

‘or six months, totest the fact whether it can be made to profit at 1s. 9d. per 1000 at 
the consumer’s burner, If thut be the case, the Great Central shares in the amalga- 
mated company will still receive their 8 per cent. (£13,500), and your company will 
receive 8 per cent. upon your shares (£19,360) ; and in the course of a year or two, 
as consumption increases, and the expenses are reduced by the amalgamation of 
offices, and by encouraging supply and distribution to the consumers, the dividend 
would rise to 9 or 10 percent. If, on the other hand, experience of six months’ 
working, added to Mr. Croll’s evidence, prove that gas cannot be supplied to profit 
at 1s. 9d. at the consumer’s burner, the amalgamated company will apply, in the 
session of 1858, for a bill to raise the price to 4s. 6d., which will secure a dividend of 
10 per cent., to which, in my opinion, the whole body of shareholders are as much 
entitled as the consumers are to have gas at 4s. I feel very strongly on this point. 
I think it would be as contrary to sound policy in both companies, as it would be 
contrary to faith in the case of the Great Central, if they were to go to Parliament 
for leave to raise the price until they have practically proved that the calculations 
of Mr. Croll were erroneous upon which the purchasing price was fixed by his con- 
tract with the company at Is. 44d. (1s. 9d. at the consumer’s burner), and the selling 
price is, as fixed in the Act, about 4s. to the consumer. 


Now, the strange thing was that the main point of opposition upon the 
present occasion was raised from time to time against the company, and in 
each case almost immediately before the amalgamation to which he had 
referred was in treaty. It seemed to have been considered for a long 
time very desirable that the City Company should be amalgamated with 
the Central Company. It was at the same time a remarkable coincidence 
that something should have arisen at each time the amalgamation was talked 
about which might be supposed to produce a greater disposition to amalga- 
mate on the part of the City Company than had hitherto been shown. They 
found that in 1852, when the first treaty for amalgamation took place, an 
attuck was made on the City Company for a supposed nuisance arising from 
their works. It appvared that complaints had been made that the waste 
liquor used in the purifying machine—wet lime, charged with the impurities 
of the gas—was discharged through a pipe into the Thames. That pipe had 
been laid down by license of the corporation of London. This complaint was 
made first in the year 1822; and although the company were then bound, 
under the most stringent clause of their Act, to carry on their works with- 
out causing any nuisance to the public, that pipe was not heard of again till 
1852, at which time the amalgamation was first talked of. It appeared that 
on the 21st of June in that year an old and trustworthy servant of the com- 
pany had made a mistake by opening a particular door or valve in some of 
the machinery, which occasioned some bad smells. This was complained of 
by the Commissioners of Sewers, and it was then ascertained that it was 
merely an accidental circumstance, which of itself justified no interference— 
that the man was wrong in doing it contrary to orders. But the question 
having been thus started in a sort of public way, the next step was to attack 
the pipe, as in 1852; and accordingly complaints were made from time to 
time respecting the offence arising from this circumstance. The case was 
found to be under the jurisdiction of the bailiff of the river, and Mr. Charles 
Pearson appeared with the corporation to prosecute them. It appeared that 
the situation of the pipe was pn to the outlet of the Fleet ditch; but it 
was arranged, on their application, that the case was to be held over till 
1854, when they undertoék to remove the nuisance, and this had been done 
by a totally distinct process in the manufacture of gas. Whilst this matter 
was being argued against them, there was also complaint made against the 
Whitefriars dock, which was situated very near to them, by the chairman of 
the inquest of St. Bride’s parish, who brought it under the notice of the 
Commissioners of Sewers. He stated the condition of this dock to be very 
vile, and a great nuisance in the neighbourhood. The chairman of the Court 
of Sewers referred the subject to the City land committee, acknowledging, 
nevertheless, that it was a very great nuisance; and Mr. Deputy Harrison, 
a commissioner of sewers and also a great supporter of the Great Central, ob- 
served, that as the dock did not belong to the company, why should they 
leave important business (that was, he supposed, the prosecution of the City 
Company) to fish in troubled waters? He supposed, if they went into that 
matter, they would run their beads against the corporation, which would not 
be convenient while they could prosecute or persecute the City Company to 
any extent they pleased. He called attention to this circumstance to show 
that, whatever bad smells originated from their pipe, they were not, at least, 
the only inodorous parties. That attack was made upon them in 1852, and 
in 1854 the company was again before Parliament for increased powers 
to take land, and on that occasion were opposed by a gentleman of the name 
of Saward, who resided somewhere in the neighbourhood of the bridge, and 
was connected with one of the insurance companies. This led to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Simon, who reported as follows upon the condition of a 
t. 21, 1854. 

Gentlemen,—You have desired me to report on certain complaints referring to 

nuisances alleged to arise from the City Gas-Works. I will first mention that two 











combined into sulphuret of calcium. These constitute a very bulky refuse, and as 
they are of no commercial value the company discharges them into the Thames by 
a pipe which runs from their establishment to near the middle of the river. I am 
assured by the servants of the company that this evacuation never takes place other- 
wise than late at night, and at such periods of tide as may enable the refuse more 
immediately to mingle with large volumes of water. Theoretically speaking, this 
discharge might, perhaps, be inoffensive ; for, assuming the action of the condenser 
to have been complete, and the lime of the purifier to have been in chemical excess, 
the refuse referred to would consist of an inodorous slush of insoluble proto-sulphuret 
of calcium, not liable to rapid decomposition in the river water; but this is practi- 
cally not the case. The blue billy (as it is called) contains many bituminous matters 
that have escaped precipitation in the condenser, and it is liable (from deficient 
action of the purifier) to present free sulphuretted hydrogen, or to contain a soluble 
and foetid bi-sulphuret of calcium, instead of the insoluble and inoffensive proto- 
sulphuret. I therefore cannot doubt that its discharge into the Thames must be 
regarde11 in the light of a common nuisance which it lies within your functions to 
suppress. ‘To this, however, I must add that in consequence of the legal proceedings 
referred to (judgment meanwhile remaining in abeyance) the gas company has 
pledged itself to an abatement ofthe nuisance. In fulfilment of this pledge, they have 
now nearly completed, on a very large scale, and at an expense, as they allege, of 
many thousand pounds, certain new works which will substitute for the process I 
have described to you the use of a dry-lime purifier, and by thus giving a cartable 
refuse will enable them entirely to refrain from polluting the river. As the en- 
deavour to effect this reform is now being made in good faith and at great cost, I 
presume your honourable court will consider the question of nuisance from the 
lime purifier one that may stand over for the present. 

With respect to the other stage of the process, the action of the condenser, I am 
much disposed to believe that it occasions the more obvious nuisance of the two, and 
I suspect that the loudest complaints I have heard relate to the period when the 
tank barge, moored off the premises of the company, is receiving its freight of tar 
and ammoniacal liquor collected from the receivers of the condensing apparatus, for 
in these ingredients are concentrated the well-known odours of gas-works—a very 
complex pungency that may be analyzed into something of rotten eggs, something 
of w:.terproofing, and something of ill-conditioned urinals. I think it would be rea- 
sonable to require that the process should be so ded as to ion no spread of 
stink in its vicinity, and, without pretending to dictate the terms of any such amend- 
ment, I would suggest as an illustration of what I mean that the receptacles of this 
refuse instead of being fixed in barges might be moveable vessels capable of being 
loaded within the building, where the offensive process under cover of some hood- 
ventilation into the furnaces of the establishment. 

In addition to those sources of nuisance to which I have adverted, it seems pro- 
bable that in various acts of shifting and changing the retorts, the general atmo- 
sphere of the place may be considerably impregnated with the odours complained 
of. Under existing circumstances it is difficult to judge whether this evil prevails to 
any serious extent, but if there should continue any complaints referable to the 
manufacture of gas, when divested of two principal nuisances now arising in the 
disposal of its refuse, it may become neccessary to revert to this question with a view 
to require some inodorous ventilation of the building. 

(Signed) Joun Simon. 
It appeared, however, that the matter complained of was remedied by the 
substitution of a different mode of carrying off the impurities generated 
in the manufacture of gas. The bill was, however, opposed by Sir B. Hall, 
then Chief Commissioner of Works, on grounds which involved similar 
movements. Early in. 1856 it became pretty generally reported that Mr. 
Croll’s contract did not work well, and it was supposed that that cempany 
would not hold out long in its present position. They knew for a fact that 
the treaty for amalgamation was pressed on. The question of nuisances was 
revived, first by a letter in the newspapers, dated from the Temple, and 
anonymous. He did not know which of his learned friends had written it. 
(Laughter.) This letter complained that the smoke from the gas-works had 
blasted the trees in the Temple Gardens, and particularly had ruined four 
fine hawthorn trees. Mr. Broom, however, the gardener of the Temple, 
came forward and asserted that the injury done to the trees was not in con- 
sequence of the smoke, but in consequence of a sort of locust or catterpillar. 
The complaint, however, looked more serious afterwards, for a superintendent 
of police was found whose district was in the neighbourhood of the gas-works, 
and who addressed this letter to the Commissioners of Sewers :— 
City of London Police, Chief Office, August 15. 

I think it my duty to draw attention to a very great nuisance in Whitefriars. A 
most intolerable smell is emitted from a chimney from the City Gas-Works, where, I 
understand, an attempt is being made to destroy by fire the refuse of the gas-works. 
Our men on duty in the neighbourhood complain that it seriously affects their health ; 
in fact, we are compelled to change our men to other beats, to enable them to recover 
from the poisonous effects of constantly inhaling this gas. Yesterday evening it was 
particularly bad, and it was perceptible as far off as the Old Bailey. 

This complaint was referred by the Commissioners of Sewers to Dr. Letheby, 
who had succeeded Mr. Simon as medical officer of the Board of Sewers. He 
had before him the doctor’s report, dated Sept. 23, 1856 :— 

Gentlemen,—A complaint has been made to this court by the superintendent of 
the City police respecting a nuisance in Whitefriars. He states a most intolerable 
smell is emitted from a chimney at the City of London Gas-Works, and that it so 
seriously affects the health of his men who are on duty in the neighbourhood, 
that he is obliged to change them to other beats, in order that they may recover from 
the poisonous effects of the gas. 

In accordance with your request, I have examined into the matter, and have care- 
fully inspected the works of the company; you will perhaps remember that this 
subject has already received the attention of the court, and that proceedings were 
taken not long since by the corporation of London against the company, for the 
purpose of putting a stop to the offensive practice of discharging the foul lime from 
the gas purifiers into the river Thames, 

In consequence of these proceedings, the company were obliged to adopt, at a 
very iderable expense, a new mode of purifying. By these means the foul lime 








yeurs ago (I believe at the Lord Mayor’s desire) legal pr gs were 
on the part of the corporation against the same establishment, when I was directed 
to make inquiry and procure chemical assistance with a view to the expected trial, 
as judgment had not yet been given in these proceedings, which may therefore 
still be considered pending, and liable to be affected by your present consideration 
of the subject. I thought it desirable that my recent visit to the gas-works should 
be made in company with Mr. T. Taylor, the gentleman already retained as chemical 
witness in the case. 
What I have now to state on the matter of your reference may be rendered clearer 

!| by your considering generally the process of gas manufacture, and observing in 
|| which of its stages the liabilities to nuisance arise. 

| When coal is heated in the retorts for the preparation of gas, there are volatilized 

| from it, together with the materials used for illumination, certain very offensive 
|| products. Some of these tend to be deposited from the distilled vapour in propor- 
|| tion as it cools; others require to be drawn from it by specific chemical agencies. 
|| All gas-works present arrangements for effecting in succession those two acts of 
|; separation. ‘The first is an apparatus known as the condenser; the second, by one 
called the purifier. Within the condenser constant currents of cold water reduce 
the distilled vapour of the coal to a temperature which allows many of its in- 
gredients to revert from a vaporous to a fixed state. An abundance of steam falls, 
as water rendered foetid by the sulphurous and ammoniacal ingredients which it had 





is deprived of its volatile matters before it is brought out into the air. The process 
by which this is effected is as follows :—The purifiers are charged with dry lime 
instead of wet, as was formerly the case, and they also contain a mixture of sawdust | 
and oxide ofiron. ‘The dry lime fixes the sulphuretted hydrogen of the gas as well | 
as certain cyanogen compoznds, and that which the lime fails to arrest, is retained | 
by the oxide of iron every day. 

You will perhaps remember that this subject has already received the attention | 
of the court, and that proceedings were taken not long since by the corporation of | 
London against the company, for the purpose of putting a stop to the offensive prac- 
tice of discharging the foul lime from the gas purifiers into the Thames. In con- 
sequence of these proceedings, the company were obliged to adopt, at a very con- 
siderable expense, a new mode of purifying. By these means, the foul lime is 
deprived of its volatile matters before it is brought out into the air. 

The process by which this is effected is as follows :—The purifiers are charged 
with dry lime instead of wet, as was formerly the case, and they also contain a mix- 
ture of sawdust and oxide of iron. The dry lime fixes the sulphuretted hydrogen 
of the gas, as well as certain cyanogen compounds, and that which the lime fails to 
arrest is retained by the oxide ofiron. Every day one of the purifiers becomes so 
foul from the fixation of impurities as to require a fresh charge; and, as the lime 
would evolve a most intolerable odour if it were at once exposed to the air, an ar- 











dissolved, while simultaneously the volatile oils and rescind of the coal reappear as 
that black compound called tar. There are mechanical arrangements for allowing 
these impurities to settle in a particular receiver, which of course requires to be 
periodically emptied. Its very stinking contents are of a commercial value, and the 
arrangement of the City Gas Compuny is on certain days of the week to discharge 
this refu-e of their establishment into a tank barge, by which it is conveyed beyond 
— jurisdiction. The loading of this barge always occurs in the day time, at about 
gh water. 

The second stage of gas purification is to separate by the action of lime all that 
has remained in it of sulphuretted hydrogen. In the City Gas-Works, where use 
is made of the apparatus known as the wet-lime purifier, the gas bubbles through 
great churning-tubs of milk of lime, and leaves in them its sulphuretted hydrogen 








rang t is adopted whereby it is ventilated before it is taken out of the purifier. 
This is accomplished by removing the oxide of iron, and then forcing a large quan- 
tity of atmospheric air through the foul lime. The air, charged with sulphuretted 
hydrogen and very offensive hydrocarbons, is made to pass through chambers con- 
taining oxide of iron, and thence into a chimney which is 150 feet high. By this 
means the lime is rendered innocuous, and the sulphuretted hydrogen which it gives 
up to the air is arrested; but still there are certain hydrocarbons which are not 
fixed by the process, and these, by escaping into the air, are no doubt among the 
subjects of complaint. 

Again, the oxide of iron which is taken out of the purifiers before the process of 
ventilation is set on, is largely charged not only with an excess of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, but also with a quantity of stinking tarry matter, In this state it is carried 
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to a room which overlooks the Whitefriars dock, and there, by exposure to the 
atmosphere, the hydrated sulphuret of iron undergoes a slow process of combustion, 
by which the mass becomes hot, and in some cases actually takes fire. The iron is 
thus quickly restored to its original state, and is — fit for the process of purifi- 
cation ; but, while all this is going on, a quantity 0’ , d s 
tinually escaping from the hot mass, and as the room in which it is placed is freely 
open to the external air, there is a constant diffusion of foul vapours into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. These, I have no doubt, have sometimes been perceived by 
the police, especially at that part of Temple Street which bounds the Whitefriars 
dock. 

Another cause of complaint has arisen from the circumstance that, by reason of 
the failure in the supply of the usual cannel coal, the company were compelled a 
few weeks ago to resort to the use of a coal which is named Merthyr. This pro- 
duces a tar of a most sickening odour, and, although every precaution was taken to 
guard against the escape of its vapour, yet a little of the tar was always volatilized 
at the time of charging the retorts, and also when the spent oxide of iron was re- 
moved from the purifier and exposed to the air in the reviving form. 

These are, I believe, the principal sources of complaint, and, in referring to them, 
I am bound to state that the company are exceedingly anxious to do everything in 
their power to mitigate the nuisances which are unfortunately inseparable from the 
process of gas making. They have already appealed to the highest scientific autho~ 
rities, and have gone to a great expense in carrying out the improvements which have 
been suggested ; but for all this, according to the statements of the police, the smell 
from the works is intolerable. In fact, I am informed by the inspector of that dis- 
trict, that every man who has been on duty there has complained of it as a terrible 
nuisance. They say that the worst smells are perceived at night, when, as I under- 
stand, the oxide of iron is being removed from the purifiers to the reviving-room ; 
and they add that the nuisance is greater now than it was before the new process was 
ado) § 

The effect of the smell is to make the men feel sick, and sometimes to vomit. 
They then complain of nausea and loss of appetite, so that they fall away in strength 
and condition. The inspector told me that he had occasion to pass the works with 
one of the sergeants, about three weeks ago, and the smell from the place was so in- 
tolerable that it made both of them vomit. Such facts as these are so forcible, and are 
apparently so free from prejudice, that we cannot dispute them. 

The questions, therefore, which arise out of the case are these :—1. Are the opera- 
tions at the gas-works conducted in a proper manner? that is, with a due regard to 
the public comfort, and with the adoption of the best practical means of abating 
every possible nuisance. 2. Is the heart of a crowded city a proper locality for con- 
ducting a business which is admitted to be injurious to the public health? To the 
first of these questions I have already replied, by saying that the company have done 
everything in their power, and everything which science has suggested, for the 
mitigation of the nuisances which are inseparable from the business. ‘To the second, 
I must give an equally emphatic answer, although it is in the negative, for it cannot 
be doubted that operations which cast into the air all sorts of poisonous vapours, to 
| say nothing of the clouds of smoke which are continually emanating from hundreds 
| of retorts, must be injurious to the public health, and ought to be removed as far as 
| possible from the city walls.—I have the horour to remain, Gentlemen, your obe- 

dient servant, Henry Leruesy, M.B., 

' Professor of Chemistry, &c., in the College of the London Hospital, 
| and Officer of Health for the City of London. 


The matter was taken up pretty warmly. There was a good deal of debating 
on the subject; and it seemed to have been suggested that those proceed- 
ings might be more or less connected with the present condition of the 
affairs of the Great Central Gas Company. On Oct. 7 the complaint of two 
inspectors of police, two sergeants, and three constables, was investigated 
|against the company. These persons complained of ill health on account of 
the nuisance. It was very odd, however, that Mr; Childs, the surgeon of the 
City police, had not been consulted by any of these persons as to their ail- 
ments. He now came to speak of the petition which had emanated from the 
|| benchers of the Inner Temple. He would desire to speak respectfully of the 
| Temple. (A laugh.) He was himself a barrister, and had not the slightest 
| doubt of the sincerity of those petitions. Probably they were ill-informed. 
It was said that, owing to the nuisance occasioned by the gas-works, many 
of the rooms in the Temple were not let; but he supposed that there were 
other reasons for the decline of the Bar than this. (Laughter.) He referred 
to a letter written by a bencher of the Temple, lamenting over this state of 
things, and said he could not help congratulating his learned friends on the 
fact of there being so many barristers still living. Evidence was presented 
against them by some inhabitants of the neighbourhood who complained of 
their works, but a large number of the inhabitants had presented a memorial 
in favour of the company. But, in his opinion, the report of Mr. Childs, the 
— officer of the police, disposed of the subject root and branch. It was 
as follows :— 

















In accordance with your instructions, I beg to transmit to you the following report 
on the sanitary condition of that division of the City police stationed in a locality 
presumed to be rendered unhealthy by reason of the operations carried on in con- 
nexion with certain extensive gas-works. 

I am informed that the presence of these gas-works has been for a considerable 
time complained of by the inhabitants of the district, who, as residents, must be 
the only competent judges, and be in a position to furnish the only reliable evidence 
as to the extent to which these works are injurious to the health or the property of 
the neighbourhood. 

From a laudable desire to improve the public health by the suppression of all nui- 
sances calculated to injure it, the aid of additional evidence from an observing and 
intelligent body of men has been sought, and, as may appear to some, has been at- 
tained by a reference to some persons of the police force whose beats include the 
suspected district. Anxious as I naturally am to assist to the utmost in all such at- 
tempts, I regret that in the present instance the statistics representing the condition 
of the police division alluded to not only furnish no aid in this direction, but point 


| 


offensive hydrocarbons is con- | 





not regulate the sick movements, and that a heavysick list not infrequently coincides 
with the coldest month of the year, and vice versd. 

I pretend not to offer any explanation of this, but simply submit the figures to 
the consideration of those who take an interest in these important matters. If we 
now inquire into the ratio of admission to the sick list according to the divisions 
composing the force, we find the following results. 

To save time I have arranged them in the order of what I may call hospital, or 
sick strength, that is to say, in the order of the greatest number of their sick or 
disabled. Number of admissions—fourth division, 259; first ditto, 237 ; sixth ditto, 
177 ; fifth ditto, 151; third ditto, 121. Thus, of all the divisions the third, whose 
beat includes the suspected district, is by much the healthiest, and to such an extent 
as almost to lead to a belief that in a district showing a sanitary condition compa- 
ratively so healthy, there cannot exist, whatever may have been said tothe contrary, 
any formidable nuisance tending to compromise health and life, in as far at least as 
regards the class of lives of which I now speak, keeping always in remembrance 
that but little of this is applicable to the great questions of vital statistics as applied 
to an entire population, embracing all ages, sexes, and conditions, lest it might be 
said that although the amount of sickness, in the third division, does appear, and 
absolutely is, small compared with the other divisions, it might be yet large with 
reference to a class of diseases directly traceable to such deleterious influences as the 
one in question. I have, therefore, carefully examined each individual case of the 
third and first divisions, and find the monthly admissions to be as follow :—August, 
third division, 13; first division, 30: September, third division, 13; first division, 
23: December, third division, 11; first division, 24: January, third division, 8 ; 
first division, 19: May, third division, 8; first division, 11: November, third 
division, 8; first division, 18: July, third division, 8; first division, 17: Octoer, 
third division, 7; first division, 24: June, third division, 6; first division, 14: 
March, third division, 5; first division, 15: April, third division, 5; first division, 
39; and February, third division, 3; first division, 13. Thus, during the sickly 
dysenteric months of July, September, and October, the sickness in the third divi- 
sion amounted respectively to 8, 13, 7, including, be it remembered, all accidents 
and surgical diseases, while in the first division, inferior in strength to the third, 
the sickness during the above months was, July, first division, 17; third division, 
8: August, first division, 30; third division, 13: September, first division, 29; third 
division, 13: October, first division, 24; third division, 7. 

Thus, of all the divisions in the City police force, the third, whose men are ex- 
posed to the presumed noxious effects arising from gas-works, is by much the 
healthiest, and, as compared with some, remarkably so: nor are the men composing 
it subject to any particularity in the type of disease attacking them. Their com- 
plaints are mainly catarrhal, and others common to the metropolis; and when the 
diarrhcea shows itself, as it does throughout the whole force during certain months 
of the year, it is remarked neither for its severity nor for the extent of its visitation. 
Of the 131 admissions reported as belonging to the third division, 35 were purely 
and simply cases of surgical disease ; 37 are entered as catarrhal, and as inflamma- 
tory sore throats, such complaints being at the time universal; the remaining 28 
entered under the head—colic, constitution, diarrhea, &c., presented none but the 
most ordinary appearances. 

Each constable is invariably questioned as to the sanitary condition of the district 
in which he resides, and as to that of his beat, including the actual condition of its 
sewerage; and the answers, as reported in my register, have uniformly been ‘ good,” 
with the exception of at most three or four. They have never complained to me, with 
the exception alluded to, of any bad smells in their neighbourhood, nor assigned as 
a cause for their complaints the presence of any nuisance or imperfect sewerage, 
and it is a remarkable circumstance that the diseases with which the three or four 
who did complain were affected, had not the most remote connexion with any nui- 
sance whatever. Thus No. 347, who reports the locality to be “ bad,’’ was affected 
with catarrh. No. 367, who denounced the district as being very bad, was troubled 
with a phlegmon ; while No. 366, who likewise found fault with the air of his beat, 
was temporarily invalided from catarrh. In no one instance, therefore, have I been 
able to trace to the locality any of those di which ical experience generally 
ascribes to unhealthy conditions of the atmosphere arising from neglected sanitary 
regulations, such as fevers of a simple, continued, or typhoid character, dysentery, 
opthalmia, scurvy, obstinate skin affections, and debility. 

The medical history of the third division of the City police furnishes, therefore, 
no data for the suppression of the City Gas-Works, which ought to be sought for 
from other quarters. Bad smells are nuisances, no doubt, and ought to be abated, 
but they must be proceeded against on sure grounds, and not on the cenjectures of 
medical theorists—conjectures of which it is easy to foretell, from the oe of the 
past, are sure to be overthrown by a more extended inquiry into the complex laws 
of vital statistics. 

In conclusion, I have to regret that a reference was not the oral and recorded 
testimony of any individuals belonging to the force, for I should most willingly have 
conceded to any of the men the right of amending their statements and recol- 
lections, had they thought fit to do so, thus preventing the impression likely to arise 
that in their praiseworthy desire to improve the public health by the abatement 
of nuisances, the police authorities have been unconsciously forced to enlist in their 
good cause evidence of a vague and contradictory character. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
G. Bortase CurLps, 
Surgeon, City Police Force. 


It now became necessary to rescue the police from the charge of having been 
mistaken or prejudiced, and accordingly recourse was had to legal advice. Mr. 
Charles Pearson and Mr. T. Tyrrell a took the subject in hand, and 
reported as follows to the Commissioners of Sewers :— 


Gentlemen,—Mr. Daw has laid before us various documents connected with the 
complaint against the City Gas-Works asa nuisance, with a request from your com- 
mittee, that we will, by a joint or separate report, advise what course of proceed- 
ings you should adopt. We have carefully perused these documents, but do not 
feel we can present you with our joint report as to the effect of the evidence 
upon the subject matter of the complaint. This is, however, of little consequence ; 
the witnesses were examined in your presence, and you had the advantage we did 
not possess of observing the manner in which their testimony was given. Your 
habit of sitting as jurymen for hearing and deciding on oral evidence renders you 
— better judges of its force than we should have been had we been present 
on the i 








even to an opposite conclusion. That 1 may occupy aslittle of your time as p » 
I shall as briefly as may be submit these statistics to you for your consideration. On 
giving to them your full attention, you will, I feel assured, be disposed to concur 
with me in opinion that, from the vital statistics of a force constituted as the police 
is, no safe conclusion can generally be drawn as to the sanitary state of any district 
in which they may be stationed, and, above all, that the statements of a few indivi- 
duals of a division cannot be held as controlling or refuting the fact of their silence 
on other occasions, and the positive evidence of by far the large majority of the 
division. 

I have selected the year 1854, not as being remarkable in any way, but as the only 
one during which my attention was especially called to the alleged nuisance. The 
City police consists of six divisions ; the third is the only one the duties of which 
bring the men within the influence of the City Gas-Works, and more especially those 
| | of the division whose beats are in Whitefriars, Bridge Street, and Blacktriars Bridge. 

I have given special attention to this circumstance in the examination of my books, 
which contain, as you are perhaps aware, the division number and name, residence, 
beat, date of sickness or of accident and recovery, as well as the recorded opinions as 
to the salubrity and condition of the sewerage of the residence and beat of every indi- 
vidual of the force who reports himself ill. Thusif anything be concealed from me in 
respect of the above data it must be ascribed to the men themselves, and not to me. 
First division, 95 men; second division, 96; third division, 78; fourth division, 
103; fifth division, 95; and sixth division, 73. These men are exclusive of the men 
| on reserve-duty, clerks, &c. When arranged in the order of their strength, the 
divisions stand thus :—fourth division, 103 men ; second division, 96; fifth division, 
95; third division, 78; first division, 75; and sixth division, 73. The admissions, 
that is the number placed on the sick list of the above force for the year, amount to 
1135, but this includes all accidents and surgical cases, as well as diseases from every 
other source. 

As it may be interesting as well as necessary, with reference to the matter in 
hand, to know the comparative amount of sickness during each month of the year, 
I subjoin the following tabular view, which shows the absolute and comparative 
range of sickness in the corps :—August, 152; September, 140; December, 111 : 
October, 107; January, 100; November, 98 ; July, 94; April, 84; June, 64; March, 
66; February, 61; May, 58. From this it will be seen that mere temperature does 








If, upon a deliberate consideration of all the facts and circumstances brought under 
your notice, you disbelieve the evidence upon which the complaint is founded, we 
advise you to dismiss it altogether. 

If, on the other hand, you were sitting on a grand inquest, you should think the 
complaint sufficiently substantiated to warrant it being put in the course of trial, we 
are of opinion that it should be done by means of an indictment for a nuisance at 
common law. Applying the ordinary rules of construction to this case, we have 
great doubts. 

We have great doubts whether the summary jurisdiction created by the Nuisances 
Removal Act and the other modern statutes to be read in pari materia with it, can 
be made applicable to gas-works; at any rate, these modern r dies for nui 
affecting the public health and comfort, are in addition to, and not in substitution of, 
the common law. That this may not be doubted, the Legislature, in the 43rd sec- 
tion of the Nuisances Removal Act, expressly declares that nothing therein contained 
shall be construed to interfere with any course of proceedings which might be re- 
sorted to or adopted by the Commissioners of Sewers if the said Act had not passed, 
nor to impair any power to abate nuisances at common law. In a question depend- 
ing upon conflicting testimony, and where the public health on one side, and the 
fact of a large amount of invested capital on the other, are said to be dependent, we 
think that the merits of the case will be best determined in Westminster Hall. We 
are the more satisfied in recommending you to adopt this course, because statements 
have been publicly made that this complaint against the City is not a bond fide pro- 
ceeding, emanating from the parties whose name it bears, but that it is a complaint 
got up or promoted from interested motives, by persons who keep themselves out of 
sight. It is even insinuated that prejudice is allowed to prevail in theconsideration 
ot the question when it is discussed in your own However unfounded we may 
believe such imputation to be, we think that the consideration of such an important 
and difficult question should be remitted to the Queen’s judges and an impartial 
jury, a tribunal where fear and favour, partiality and prejudice, are alike unknown, 
where the scales of justice between the public and the company will be fairly poised, 
and where (if any) such machinations as may have prevailed will be dragged to the 
light of day.—We are, &c., CHARLES Pearson, City Solicitor. 

Timotny TYRRELL. 
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These gentlemen would not commit themselves to any opinion, but they gave 
the Commissioners just such advice as a judge might give to a jury in his 
summing up—viz., that the commissioners are the evidence on either 
side, would be the best judges as to the fact. The matter was then referred 
to the Court of Aldermen, and a motion was made by Mr. Alderman Cope- 
land, “that this application do lie on the table;”” and the alderman, for his 
part, asked why the court should be expected to do the dirty work of the 
commissioners? ‘Thus the attacks ended at that time, but so recently as 
March, 1859, another was made. Two summonses were obtained against the 
company, with a view to opposing them in Parliament upon this bill. The 
first of these was heard yesterday, and the other had not been ay disposed of. 
A bottle had been filled with a liquid of a highly noxious kind, and was pre- 
sented before the presiding alderman. But it appeared that this stuff was 
taken from the mud of the Thames some forty feet from the mouth of the 
sewer, and the alderman was, naturally enough, not ‘satisfied with such 
testimony. He (the alderman) said that it ought to be proved to 
him that there was a connexion between the gas-works and the sewer, 
On these grounds, though he was most anxious to suppress every real 
nuisance, he dismissed the summons, and refused an application made by Mr. 
Sleigh to suspend the judgment for the production of further evidence. Now 
he (the learned counsel) was informed that there was no connexion between 
the gas-works and the sewer other than for mere sewerage. No doubt these 
proceedings were taken to prejudice the case of the company. That was the 
history of the prosecutions directed against them; and now it was proposed 
on behalf of the opponents of the bill to drive the company, by an Act of 
Parliament, from their present position, in which they had remained for so 
long a time, and that mainly at the instance of parties who for thirty years 
made no complaint of any nuisance whatever; and these complaints were, 
for the most part, strangely coincident with the endeavour to amalgamate 
| the Central Gas Company with theirs. That was the issue laid before their 
jlordships. What did it involve? On that map was marked the stations of 
| the other London companies, which, it was very singular, were surrounded 
by populations almost in every case as dense as that which surrounded the 
City of London Gas Company. If they were compelled to remove, what must 
the consequence be as it regarded the other companies? Whenever they 
came to Parliament, the same question would be raised; and what an im- 
mense amount of capital did this necessarily involve! Those companies had 
| sunk something like five millions of money in their different undertakings; 
were they to be put to the expense of removing, except on the strongest 
grounds? The manufacturing operations of the City of London could not be 
put at a lower figure than £200,000—a sum equivalent to the whole original 
capital of the company. He ventured to say that, if they were compelled to 
| remove, it would seriously affect a sum little short of two millions of money. 
| What were the facts of the case? The neighbourhood had been accustomed 
to it since 1817, Complaints had been made to endeavour to force them to 
| some arrangements which they did not like. They were near the water, and 
that was an advantage on several grounds. Coals would be obtained more 
readily, and this had a most material influence on the price of gas. The neigh- 
bourhood had been accustomed to the manufacture since 1817, and the attacks 
which had been made upon them had been accompanied by such singular cir- 
cumstances, that he was sure they did not amount to a sufficient reason for 
ordering the removal of the company’s works. ‘The petitions that had been 
presented to their lordships were not wholly against the company. They 
had residents in the vicinity of the works who had memorialized their lord- 
|ships in favour of the company. This memorial was signed by 376 persons, 
who had each appended their addresses to their names :— 

‘That your petitioners have been informed of the intention of the City of London 
| Gaslight and Coke Company to apply to Parliament. for a bill to confer upon the 
'company the privileges of fod.» = § incorporation, and that, for that and other 
| purposes, a bill is now pending in Parliament; that your petitioners reside, or 
| carry on business, within a district bounded on the west by the ‘'emple and Chancery 
| Lane, on the east by St. Paul’s Churchyard and the streets leading thence to the 
| River Thames, on the north by Newgate Street, Skinner Street, and Holborn, and 
on the south by the said river. 

That the district before described includes all the streets, courts, lanes, and alleys 
in the immediate vicinity of the gas-works, and embraces the whole of the Cit 
which can in the slightest degree be affected by any prejudicial influences whic 
might be supposed to arise from the manufacture and stowage of gas at the works 
of the company. 

That many of your petitioners have had daily oportunities of observing the mode 
in which the operations of the company are conducted, and they have no hesitation 
in asserting positively that no injurious effects whatever, either upon the health of 
the inhabitants or their property, result from the manufacture, stowage, and dis- 
tribution of the gas. 

That for some years past many of your petitioners have observed a strong desire 
on the part of the company to adopt all such modern improvements as could reason- 
ably be anticipated to produce favourable results, and such changes have been made 
in the various processes of manufacture as effectually to prevent the air becoming 
impregnated with noxious vapours, and to deprive the inhabitants of any just cause 
of complaint on the ground of nuisance or otherwise. 

That your petitioners are all informed that additional works are in contemplation 
which will tend still further to remove all further objections to the undertaking, 
and for that purpose the company desire to increase their capital. 

That the works now carried on will, in the opinion of your petitioners, bear com- 
parison with any similar works in the united kingdom, and in fact it is difficult to 
imagine how such operations can be conducted with a greater regard to the well- 
being of the inhabitants of the surrounding and adjacent districts. 


There was another petition on their behalf from members of the bar :— 

That your petitioners suffer no inconvenience whatever from the works of the 
company being in close proximity to the Temple, nor has their health been injuri- 
ously affected thereby. 

That your petitioners, in common with the public generally, derive great benefit 
from the never-failing supply of gas manufactured by the company, the quality of 
which is unexceptionable, and also from the improved communication between 
the Temple and New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, which improvements your petitioners 
are informed have been effected by or at the expense of the company. 


Amongst the petitioners, who, however, would not be satisfied with anything 
| short of giving a decided triumph to the Great Central over its rival, the City 
| Company, was the petition of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
| London. They stated the dependence of the bill, and they urged— 


|. That under the City of London Sewers Act, 1848, the sole power of cleansing, 
lighting, and improving the several streets, and of entering into contracts with gas 
companies and other persons for supplying gas for lighting the City of London, and 
the liberties thereof, is vested in your petitioners; and the property of the pave- 
ments, and other materials in the carriage and footways of the said City, are also 
vested in your petitioners; and under the provisions of the Act, your petitioners 
have appointed a medical officer of health for the City of London, to assist your peti- 














| | tioners in carrying out the powers and provisions of the said Acts. 


That by the Nuisances Removal Act for England, 1855, your petitioners are ap- 
pointed the local authority to execute that Act within the City of London, and the 
liberties thereof. That by the Diseases Prevention Act, 1855, your petitioners are 
appointed the local authority to execute that Act within the City of London, and the 
liberties thereof. 

That the City of London Gaslight and Coke Company were incorporated by an Act 
passed in the 57th year of the reign of George III., for the term of 46 years, which 
will expire in the year 1863, and that under the powers of the said Act the said 





company have erected within the said City of London many hundred retort-houses, 
furnaces, tar tanks, gasometers, and other works for manufacturing and supplying 
gas to the City of London and other parts of the metropolis. | 

That it is proposed by the said bill to incorporate the said company in perpetuity, | 
and to give to the said company the power to manufacture gas within the City of | 
London in perpetuity. } 

That the manufacture of gas within densely-crowded and populous neighbourhoods | 
is most injurious to public health, and produces various nui and y | 
to the inhabitants of the district in which those works are situated. The said | | 
company has been convicted of a nuisance from the discharge of their refuse matter | | 
into the river Thames, and complaints have from time to time been made to your | 
petitions by the inhabitants of the district of the works of the company; by the | | 
police on duty, of the offensive and bad smells arising from the works of the said || 
company; and your petitioners most strongly object to the continuance of the manu- | | 
facture of gas by the City of London Gaslight and Coke Company within the limits | | 
of the City of London, 1] 

That if your lordships should decide to incorporate the said company in perpe- | 
tuity, your petitioners respectfully submit that the wep J should not be permitted | | 
to continue the manufacture of gas within the City of London and the liberties | 
thereof, That it is proposed by the said bill to authorize the said company to! 
manufacture and supply gas within the City of London and liberties thereof, and to | 
construct, lay down, and maintain such buildings, machinery, retorts, gasholders, | | 
mains, pipes, and drains, and other works and apparatus as they may deem requisite | | 
for carrying the objects and purposes of the bill into execution, and toincorporate in | | 
the said bill the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, which gives power to the company to 
supply gas upon such terms as shall be agreed upon between the company and 
persons supplied therewith, and to lay -_ pipe, conduit, service-pipes, and other 
works, and from time to time to repair, alter, and remove the same, and also to 
make any sewers which may be necessary for carrying off the washings and waste | , 
liquids which may arise in the making of the gas; and for the purposes aforesaid, to | | 
remove and use all earth and materials in and under the streets and bridges, and to 
erect in such streets any pillars. 

That your petitioners respectfully submit to yourright honourable House that, if 
the said bill is permitted to pass into a law, it is necessary for the protection of the || 
public that clauses should be inserted in the said bill providing that the company 
shall supply the public lights not higher than those within which, by a recent Act of || 
Parli the y called the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company are 
limited, and that the several clauses in the City of London Sewers Act, 1848, 
relative to taking up and reinstating pavements, and the notice required to be given 
previously to laying down new lines of pipes, should be extended to the said bill. 

That clauses should also be inserted in the said bill enacting that gas supplied by 
the said company should be of a proper illuminating power; to limit the price of | | 
gas ; and providing for the taking of gas, the inspection of meters, and other works | | 
of the company, by any officers already or hereafter to be appointed by the corpora- | | 
tion of London, or by your petitioners, and that the various other restrictive clauses 
peer e in the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Act_ 1851, should be inserted in the 
sal 1d. 

The petition which he had just read was signed by the Attorney-General 
and something like one hundred barristers, and therefore he did not think 
that the effect upon the Temple could be presumed to be quite such as might 
be supposed to be the case by the appearance in that room of his learned 
friend. He might mention here that the nuisance complained of by the 
Templars might be attributable to other circumstances. Their lordships 
would remember that they had to take refuge last year in a small room on || 
the other side of that House; and it was probably from the same source that | 
the complaint arising from the Temple could be traced. The honourable 
benchers were very jealous of their privileges, and no vessels whatever were 
permitted to moor by the Temple walls. The consequence was, that there 
was a great accumulation of filth and mud at this place; and this was in- 
creased by the deposits of two sewers near that place. He was afraid that 
two or three years must elapse before this state of things could be wholly 
remedied ; and he was confident that, amidst this combination of smells, the 
finest nasal organ, even of a Queen’s counsellor, could not detect any portion 
of the nuisance arising from the gas-works, He would not detain their lord- 
ships by entering upon all the considerations involved by the petition of the 
Commissioners of Sewers. The question of powers, and so on, would be con- || 
sidered more particularly when they came to the clauses of the bill. The || 
main point was the coutinuation of the incorporation of the company, and the | | 
regulation of their capital. He had done his duty by calling their lordships’ | | 
attention to the point whether this company, having been incorporated under | | 
these circumstances, was to be forced to remove at an expense of £200,000 | 
from a position they had so long occupied, and whether it could be said that 
that position was pernicious to the health of the inhabitants. Sir W. Con- 
greve, in his proposals to the company, suggested that they should have two 
stations, instead of one; but he never objected in any degree to the situation 
they now occupied, and he did not see that any valid objection could be made. 
In point of fact, that position was in one respect at least superior to that of| | 
the other companies, for on one side it was bounded by the river Thames, 
while the other companies’ works were enclosed on all sides by populous dis- 
tricts. The law stringently provided against the gas company’s being a nui- 
sance to the inhabitants of the several districts; and he contended that the 
City of London Gas Company had always shown themselves most anxious to 
attend to any complaints, and to remove any nuisance; and he did not see 
why they should be forced into terms with another company, with a view to 
an amalgamation, which had, from the very earliest times, been objected to. 

R. A. Gray, Esq., examined by Mr. BurKE. 

Iam the chairman of the City of London Gas Company. I have been 
connected with the company since the 6th of April, 1829, and became chair- 
man on the 19th of May, 1829. Have remained chairman ever since. I 
know the circumstances connected with the assignment of districts to the 
companies by referring to the correspondence of our company with Sir 
William Congreve. That was before my time. The company manifested 
great unwillingness to fall in with this arrangement. At that time it was 
not considered by those who were concerned that the manufacture of the gas 
was a nuisance. Our company was incorporated for a limited time in the 
year 1817. Lhe Chartered Company obtained their Act in 1812. At that 
time it had liberty to supply the whole of London with gas. They had been 
incorporated for 21 years. In 1816 they obtained a further extension of 
term, which would expire at the same time as our Act which we obtained in 
1817. We have not been to Parliament since that time. That Act en- 
abled us to carry on all our operations. In 1819 the Chartered Company 
—_ to Parliament for permission to raise £200,000 additional capital, and 
obtained the sanction of Parliament for so doing, and also an Act of perpetual 
incorporation, We did not apply. I have never heard before this time the 
suggestion made, that the reason why we did not apply was the fear lest we 
might be ealled upon to remove our gas-works. Our company employ a large 
number of men. During the winter months I think we have about 300. 
We find that they are very healthy. We have no difficulty in obtaining 
workmen. Three men have been in our service for 21 years, two for 22 
years, three for 24 years, two for 25 years, three for 26 years, one for 27 
years, three for 28 years, one for 29 years, one for 31 years, one for 33 years, 
one for 34 years, two for 35 years, and one for 38 years. I never knew any 
workmen to be compelled to discontinue their work on account of illness 
arising from the works. The difficulty has always been to find employment 
for the people who apply. Without answering your question directly as to 
my age, I would say that I am quite old enough to be a better man. I am 























frequently at the gas-works—three or four times a week—and have not 
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suffered on that account. One of the directors is 84 or 85 years of age. I was 
born in 1788. Reports have been made from time to time by medical men 
in reference to the state of our works, Our company was engaged with the 
corporation of London in widening a street in the immediate vicinity of our 
works. We offered the corporation as much ground as they required, and 
an improvement was made. A great many small houses were removed in a 
densely occupied part. The corporation greatly approved of our liberality. 
We purchased the land of the Earl of Albemarle, and gave them as 
much as they wanted for the improvement. We have availed ourselves from 
time to time of every new invention for improving the manufacture of our 
gas. Our efforts have been unceasing. We never had acomplaint against us 


sing to a nuisance from our pipe in the river Thames, we engaged to make 
alterations in the manufacture of our gas; and we did so by substituting 
dry lime and oxide of iron for wet lime. I do not know how long the pipe 
existed where it is, It was there when I joined thecompany, I was always 
given to understand that it was there by a licence of the corporation, Iam 
informed that our company paid for the occupation of the land, but I cannot 
speak to that myself, I do not remember when the first complaint was made 
against us, or the first inquiry was made before the Commissioners of Sewers. 
I do not remember the exact time. In consequence of the lid of the purifier 
being displaced sometime in 1851, a complaint was made. There certainly 
was some ground for it; but we thought that, under the circumstances, 
people would exercise some forbearance towardsus. We desired our engineer 
to explain the case, and our company pleaded guilty. In 1855 we came to 
Parliament. There was a great outcry raised against us in consequence of 
the influence exerted by Mr. Pearson in the neighbourhood. Mr. Pearson 
was a gentleman who exercised great influence in the City. He is the City 
solicitor. I believe he is the corporation itself. (Laughter.) He is a 


times very much at random, He was connected with the Great Central Gas 
Company. I recollect a complaint made in 1856. On that occasion many 
of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood came forwurd in support of the 
company ; amongst others, the proprietor of Radley’s Hotel, which is about 
300 or 400 yards from our works, The company from time to time reduced 
the price of gas. In 1821 the price charged was lds. ; it was reduced in 1828 
to 13s, 6d.; in 1831 to 12s, 6d.; in 1833 to 10s. ; in 1836 to 9s.; in 1843 to 
8s.; in 1844 to 7s.; in 1848 to 6s.; in 1849 to 5s. These reductions 
were voluntary on our part to meet the wishes of the public generally. 
We enjoyed monopoly over that part which was assigned to us, I think 
these reductions gave satisfaction. 
satisfaction on that occasion, as is evidenced by the following report from the 
Morning Advertiser of what took place at their meeting on May 1, 1849:— 

Yesterday a numerously attended meeting of the gentlemen connected with the 
above-named commission was held in their council chamber, Guildhall. Deputy 
Peacock presided, 

The following proposals respectively, for the supply of gas to the City for the 
ensuing year, were received, this being the day appointed for the renewal of the 
contract :—‘*‘ The City and the Chartered Companies propose to light the public 
lights within the City upon the following terms: For batswing burners, £4. 4s. per 


consumers to be reduced from 6s. to 5s. per 1000 feet from the 24th of June 
instant.” 

The above having been read, Deputy Harrison inquired whether there were any 
other tenders. 

A Commissioner: Is that, Mr. Chairman, a proper question? 

Mr. Perxrns: I consider it to be a very proper question. 

Deputy Harrison then moved, and Deputy Cook seconded the proposal that the 
offers be accepted. 


the existing companies had agreed to reduce the price of gas ls. per 1000 cubic feet, 


reduction. 

The motion having been put and agreed to nem. con., 

Mr. Bateman, the governor of the Chartered Gas Company, who was attended by 
Mr. Lowe, the engineer, said that he was now exceedingly glad to state to the court 
what the directors had determined to do in the matter of the reduction in the price 
of gas. The reason they had not done so before was because they did not wish to 
violate a promise they had made to the commissioners, which was, that they had 
received a deputation from the Gas Consumers’ Company upon the subject, but that 
they had determined not to give any answer unto any party until they had first 
ay ge their intention to the Commissioners of Sewers, as they had done 
that day. 


to such a reduction. 
- This oe yin ae on the part of the company was received with the greatest 
ration of appl 

Mr. Gray, the deputy-chairman of the City Gas, Mr. Sangster, one of the directors, 
and Mr. Benham, the secretary, were then presented. 
Mr. Gray stated that the body he and his friends represented had come to the 
same decision as the directors of the Chartered, namely, that they would supply the 
public lights at the same price as heretofore, and the private consumers at ls. per 
1000 cubic feet less than before. He was glad that such an amicable arrang 
had been come to. He hoped that the time was not far distant when ample justice 
would be done to all parties. 
Deputy Stevens trusted that by another year the price would be still further 
—— he hoped that such a fact would be announced by the directors as soon as 
possible. 
Mr. Gopson was much gratified at seeing so great a reduction, and he hoped that 
the system would be extended as far as possible by the directors of the different 
companies. 
After some further conversation the court adjourned. 
Such being the position of affairs it was our intention to make a 
still further reduction in price if possible. I believed no further agitation 








most of the wardmotes desired their representatives to request the introduc- 
tion of the Great Central Gas Company. Mr. Pearson was endeavouring to 
establish a new company, offering gas at 4s. This was supported by the 
Commissioners of Sewers. At that time no complaint was made before the 
Commissioners of Sewers as to the quality of our gas, or our works being a 
nuisance. A great many pamphlets were published. The Great Central 
Company obtained an Act of Incorporation limiting the price to 4s. We made 
an equal reduction. Previous to this our company paid a dividend of 10 per 
cent., and supplied the meters gratuitously. After the introduction of the 
other company, our dividend was reduced to 2} percent. We did not succeed 
in preventing the formation of the new company. Mr. Pearson canvassed 
the gas consumers in the City, and induced many to take provisional con- 
tracts from the new company. Last half year our company paid 2} per cent. 
for the half year. Several members of the Board of Sewers, I believe, took 
shares in the new company. I have never in any underhand manner endea- 
voured to obtain information as to the operations of the new company, and 

quently a shareholder in it—I am sorry to say, to my cost. I 
do not believe gas can be manufactured at 4s. to pay 10 per cent. The 
Great Central did pay 10 per cent. for a year. I think their first dividend 
was 8 per cent. The last dividend declared was 2} per cent. for the half 
year ; the preceding half year’s dividend was 1} per cent. I am not here to 








before Mr. Pearson commenced troubling us. In consequence of our confes- | 
' ever, had £5000 which we did not borrow. 


would be made on the subject, at least until next year; but in the meantime | 


| to be reduced to 3s. 6d. and 3s. per 1000 feet, as soon as the increased consumption 


gentleman of very great eloquence, and speuks at public meetings, and some- | 


annum ; 3-hole burners, £2. 14s. per annum; and to keep them thoroughly in repair | 
according to the existing terms, both lanterns and fittings; the price of gas to the | 


| cost us £46,000. We have also some premises occupied by tenants which 


The CuainMan said that it gave him much pleasure to state that the directors of 


and he hoped that they would ere long be in a position to make a still further | 


say how the first dividend of 10 per cent. was obtained. No one has told me 
that 4s, is not a remunerative price for them, but I assume it. I am aware | 
that 10 per cent. is the limit of profits now allowed by Parliament to gas 

companies. After they receive that dividend they are bound to reduce their 

rice. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Russet~n GurNgy: There has been no imme- | 
diate necessity for our going to Parliament to obtain perpetuity before this, 

Our Act did not limit us to a profit of 10 percent. The last time we paid 

24 per cent. for the half year’s dividend, we stated to the shareholders th at 

our profits had enabled us to lay by £5000. We had laid out £25,000 in in - 

provements within five or six years, but we had to borrow the last-mentioned 

sum, and we did not repay a shilling of it during that half year. We, how- 

We paid 10 per cent. for a good 

many years; we were, in fact, a very prosperous company. I do not come 

here to conceal anything. I cannot trust myself to say what amount of 
business we were doing. We paid bonuses, and added to our capital £100,000. 

The £100 shares came to be worth £150. This prosperity continued until the 

Central Gas Company came in. We reduced our prices partly, of course, to 

keep a rival company out. We wrote the Commissioners of Sewers at that 

time to this effect :— 

Referring to the summons for holding an adjourned meeting of your honourable | 
court this day, it appears that Mr. Deputy Harrison’s motion will come under dis- 
cussion, having for its object the introduction of a competing gas company to this 
City. The following propositions in regard to such motion are respectfully 
submitted by your memorialists:—To supply for tive years, to the consumers in the 
City, gas in purity and illuminating power equal to that in present use, stated by 
Mr. Clegg, the gas engineer, to be goo ; the supply to be at a maximum price of 4s., | 


will enable your memorialists to make the reduction after paying their shareholders | 
a dividend of 10 per cent. ; to authorize the appointment -by this honourable court 
of their chairman for the time being to audit the accounts of your memorialists, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the profits. The Legislature being of opinion that to 
supply meters by your memorialists would be a proceeding against good trading, as | 
every gas-fitter and meter-maker ought to have a right to tender his goods and skill | 


| to the public, your memorialists are by Act of Parliament precluded from supplying | 


The Commissioners of Sewers expressed | dividing at the rate of 5 per cent., and we have told our shareholders that we 


meters ; but they will provide services gratuitously to the consumers, and acquiesce 
most willingly in the appointment of inspectors by your honourable court, or the 


magistrates, to stamp and test the meters as between your memorialists and the | | 


public. 


It is hardly necessar 
only charged 4s, 
sider that a gas company ought to pay at least 8 per cent. 


to say that we could not make so much profit if we 
rofit depends entirely upon the price of coal. I con- 
We are now 


hope to increase that dividend. That hope is founded pf upon the de- 
crease in the price of coal, and partly on an increase of our business. No 
doubt we should have had very much larger profits if it had not been for this 
company. We probably should not charge 4s. if we had maintained the 
monopoly. There are certain fixed expenses in the manufacture of gas which 
are entailed upon us, whether we are doing a large or small business. I am 
aware that the dividends of the Central Gas Company have averaged 7} clear, 
because they had contracted with Mr. Croll to supply gas at a certain 

rice, and Mr. Croll in his evidence says that he lost considerably by it. 

uring the last two years, that company have, no doubt, been subjected to 
very large expenses. ‘he corporation of the City obtained a bill for making 
certain improvements in our neighbourhood. e did not apply to the cor- 
poration. We increased our establishment in consequence of obtaining some 
land at that time. We built a larger coal-shed. The purchase of the land 


produce part of the revenue on the above-named capital. 
By Mr. Jounson: I do not know the exact area occupied by our works. 





I do not remember an offer being made to us that if we would reduce our 
price to 5s. no competing company would be formed. Probably my observa- 
tion respecting Mr. Pearson’s intluence would extend even to some members | 


| of the Temple. (Laughter.) The freehold belonging to the company is out- 


side the works. We hold the reversion of some land formerly occupied by the | | 


New River Company under a lease for 500 years. I refer to the Dorset pro- | 
erty. We really did our best to remove any cause for objection in our works. | 
t is difficult to say whether we have attained perfection in that respect. We 

have done everything we could do, as much as any reasonable man ought to 


| expect. I should not like to pledge myself that everything has been done. 


Deputy Corney said that he was most happy to find that the Chartered had agreed 
| gested by the learned counsel. 





I do not live upon the spot. I reside at Camberwell Terrace. I shall be | 
happy to see you there at any time. (A laugh.) } 

By Mr. Gurney: I do not remember any offer being made to us as sug- | 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Morley called upon us to | 
know whether we would not make a reduction, and we said in reply that we 
were not able to reduce our price lower than 5s. We were not aware that a} 
new company was formed, and had laid their mains, before we reduced our | 
price to 5s. I am ape eg to say that the new company was formed be- 
cause we would not reduce our price lower than 6s., and it is not of much 
consequence, for I believe Mr. Pearson would have brought in a new com- 
pany under any circumstances. The same amount of pressure would have 
been brought upon us if our price had been 5s. 

Re-examined: The — was to bring in another company. We had 
made up our minds to reduce the price of gas. The Central Company applied 
for powers, and then the Commissioners of Sewers gave them powers to come 
in without an Act of Parliament. We reduced our price to 5s. in May, 1849. 
They began to lay their pipes before that time. We wanted, naturally, to | 
see what effect a reduction would make on our profits and upon our means of 
paying our dividends. We would quite as soon supply gas at 4s. or 3s., or 
even ls., if we could pay 10 per cent. out of profit. The £5000 before alluded 
to was not saved in half a year. It was a sort of reserve-fund, and had been 
accumulating for some years. We should not have been able to pay 5 per 
cent. for some years past if it had not been for the low price of material. 
The improvements we have made have been effected by means of borrowed 
money. A gas company ought not to pay less than 8 per cent., because of 
their liability to various losses. We cannot come to Parliament every day 
for an increase of price. The Central Gas Consumers’ Company has been in 
operation about ten years. For the first three or four years they might have 
large dividends, but as their expenses became greater their dividends would 
drop very much. We might now pay larger dividends if we had allowed our 
works to fall into such a state of dilapidation as the Great Central works are. 
The revenue derived from the capital of £46,000 is about £1200 a year. I 
refer to the whole of our property occupied by tenants. On second thoughts, 
however, that exceeds the amount strictly derived from the £46,000. The 
New River pays us £150 a year. The rent for the Phonix wharf is included 
in the £1200. That wharf was not purchased with the £46,000. The secre- 
tary will give you particulars, All our freehold property is outside the works 
except the coal-sheds. 

Mr. 2. J. Millar, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am the secretary of this company, and have been so for five years. I have 
been in the service of the company thirty-nine years. My predecessor 
was Mr. Benham. My employment was formerly that of bookkeeper. I 
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was continually in the works, frequently for ten hours a day. My present 
appearance is the result of this. I have had every opportunity of ascertain- 
ing when the complaints have been made against us. I think there was one 
complaint in 1822, Fora period of thirty years there were very few com~- 
plaints indeed. I recollect the commencement of the Great Central agitation 
in 1848-9, We had then no complaints from the Commissioners of Sewers. 
A letter was received about the same period from the Temple. With the 
exception of that complaint, I do not remember any being made from gentle- 
men occupying the Temple. Gentlemen from that place would have to walk 
about 150 yards to make their complaints at our office. We received that 
letter in 1855—I believe in January. The pipe leading from our works 
into the river Thames was there when I was first engaged, thirty-nine years 
ago. I believe it was laid down by permission from the corporation in 1815. 
T have not got that record with me. I believe we paid a guinea a year. We 
employ upwards of 300 workpeople during the winter months. -f opinion 
is, that we are situated in as healthy a locality as we could possibly wish. 
We have had no complaints from the inhabitants of the locality of their 
having suffered illness in consequence of the vicinity of our works. I have 
not suffered any illness from that cause. I have analyzed the petitions pre- 
sented against this company, and also those in favour of the company, and I 
have presented the results in the map. [Produced.] That portion around 
the works coloured red represents the number of inhabitants who have peti- 
tioned in favour of the rt. They live in Bouverie Street, the Temple, 
Whitefriars Street, &c.—all in the immediate vicinity of our works. That 
portion of the map coloured blue represents the opponents of this bill. The 
ratio is as 376 to 52 in favour of the company. From time to time there has 
been an addition of £100,000 to the capital of this company. That is repre- 
sented by the plant and buildings now upon the premises. In consequence 
of having spent £46,000 in the purchase of land, we have added some forty 
or fifty feet in length to the interior of our works. I cannot speak to the 
exact size; it is the land occupied by the coal-shed. That is on the one side 
of Dorset Street. On the other side there is a slip about half the length of 
the one to which I have referred, and about the same breadth. I remember 
this street very well before the alteration was made. It was densely 
crowded. Fisher’s Alley and Crown Court were moved away. The altera- 
tion was very beneficial to the neighbourhood. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CuamBers: Let me be understood; I am not 
prepared to say that no complaints whatever have been brought to our office ; 
because, if a man has an escape of gas in his street, he comes down to com- 
plain about it; but there have been no complaints about the retorts or the 
works generally, except those which I have mentioned. During the whole 
of the last thirty years we have been continually making improvements, 
with the view of preventing the escape of those noxious gases. We laid out 
a large sum of money in altering our mode of purifying, so as to do away 
with the pipe to the river Thames. I have been present over and over again 
when the retorts have been drawn. I have passed the retort-house at that 
time without being at all affected by it. Ido not prefer the smell to rose- 
water. I know oes blue billy is; I admit it is very offensive. It was dis- 
charged through the pipe; but by the alteration which we made in our mode 
of purifying gas, we dispense with blue billy altogether. We use dry lime 
and peroxide of iron instead of wet lime. The impurities which used to pass 
into the river in the shape of blue billy are now arrested in the dry lime. 
I have been present when the dry lime has been revivified. There is 
nothing offensive in the operation. e have had no complaints made in 
reference to the revivifying process. It is very possible other improvements 
may be found out in the course of time. I do not think many of our work- 

eople live in the immediate neighbourhood of the works. Certainly not 
bal -a-dozen signed the petition. There is not sufficient accommodation in 
the neighbourhood for our workpeople. Most of them live at a distance. We 
keep no register of residence. I do not know whether our outdoor men live in 
the ~ ica, I analyzed the petitions fairly, according to the best of 
m ief, 

by Mr. Jonnson: I have not the records of the company with me. I 
cannot say whether there was an indictment in 1822, or whether it wasa 
mere complaint. It is possible it may have been an indictment; at any rate, 
there was a complaint. I was in the employ of the company, but I cannot 
say, unless I refer to the booke, whether there were two indictments in 1822. 
[ do not think the company was ever indicted by the Bridewell Hospital. 
There was an indictment in 1852 to which the company pleaded guilty. It 
was that respecting the pipe. I have a copy by me of a complaint made in 
1855 from the Temple. It was as follows :— 

7, Chancery Lane, Jan. 6, 1855. 

Sir,—We are instructed by the benchers of the Inner Temple to communicate with 
you on the subject of a very serious nuisance that has existed for some months, and 
which is occasioned by the discharge of your refuse into the Thames, the effect of 
which has been to render the air constantly, or at least at very frequent intervals, 
obnoxious and unwholesome. Weare sure we need hardly call your attention to the 

ity of your i iately discontinuing this nuisance; but we think it right to 
say that unless we receive a pledge from you that it shall be discontinued, the 
benchers will feel it to be their duty to adopt such measures as shall ensure its 


abatement, 
(Signed) CuiLton, Burton, & Jonnson. 

At the time of receiving this letter we were taking steps to remedy the 
nuisance; and on the 12th of January I replied to the letter by order of 
the board, promising that, at the earliest period, the means which we 
were then adopting to accomplish this object should be put into operation. 
About the 17th of the same month there was a meeting of shareholders, when 
the followiug report was submitted :— 

Your committee expected that the dry-lime purifiers, rendered necessary by the 

City indictment, as also the arrangements for the genera] supply of cannel coal gas, 
would have been completed and in use by this time. I have now to report that the 
works are in a very advanced state of forwardness, but circumstances have arisen to 
| render it prudent to postpone their actual operation for a short time longer. 
The particular circumstance referred to by that resolution probably was, 
the inconvenience of making an extensive alteration in the depth of 
winter. I cannot explain it more particularly without referring to the docu- 
ments. The dry lime, after being thoroughly saturated, is carried away in 
barges; at least, I believe so. Our rental is from £75,000 to £76,000. Up- 
wards of 40,000 tons of coal are consumed yearly. We only use a small quan- 
tity of cannel coal. Ido not include that in the quantity named. I have 
not these matters of detail by me now. I have analyzed the petition 
which comes from the Temple. King’s Bench Walk is included in that part 
of the map which is coloured. I cannot say what is the average number of 
persons living in a house in those parts coloured red. I do know that the 
treasurer for the time being of the Temple, and three benchers, constitute 
the whole corporation, and can act in public matters, 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The parts coloured red are all near to 
our works. I have seen the dry lime removed from our works. There is no 
bad smell from it; it is then in a state of mere carbonate of lime. When we 
received the letter from the Temple we were, in point of fact, making an 
alteration in our works to remove the nuisance then complained of. We 
have not used the pipe since. The Fleet ditch is near the outlet of our pipe, 











and there is a lay-stall situated immediately between the King’s Bench Walk 
and our works. That was the very lay-stall of which the inquest at St. 
Bride’s complained. It is full at low water with mud, dead cats, and refuse, 
Some sewers empty themselves into it, I believe. 

By the CuarrMan: We have received no complaint since 1855. 





Monpay, Marcn 28. 
Mr. M‘Mahon, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am a barrister. My chambers are situate at 5, Paper Buildings. That 
is at the most southern part of the buildings. I have occupied these cham- 
bers for twenty years and more. I previously occupied chambers in Fig- 
Tree Court. I have resided at chambers habitually, except when absent on 
circuit. I have never experienced any nuisance arising from the City Gas- 
Works—did not know of their existence tillrecently. My health has always 
been extremely good. Have never suffered from nausea, headache, wasting 
of flesh, &c. Have never perceived smells at night. I certainly perceived, 
when I resided in Fig-'Tree Court, smells arising from the sewers which fall 
into the river. I am not aware that the rents of chambers have been reduced 
of late. In my case they have increased, tomy sorrow. A sense of modesty 
induced the society to reduce the rents from £140 to £120, which is the 
extravagant price I am now paying. I should apprehend no difficulty in 
letting chambers, except on the ground of high rents. Some of the chambers 
were vacant for a long time, and are now occupied by three or four gentle- 
men together. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CuamBers: I have been in Tudor Street. Have 
smelt no particular smells. Of course I was sensible of the vicinity of gas- 
works. My windows look towards the east, west, and south, to the King's 
Bench Walk, which is between my chambers and the gas-works. I thought 
that on coming nearer the river i should have experienced worse smells, 
but I have been agreeably surprised hitherto. It is quite manifest that 
there must have been some alteration in the sewers. I have no other means 
of accounting for the difference. I did not experience any inconvenience 
during last July or August. In September and October I was in Ireland. 
I do not know the peculiar smell of blue billy. 

By Mr. Jonnson: As many as thirty barristers may have chambers in 
one block. I am not a bencher. I think there are twenty-four sets of 
chambers allotted to the special use of the benchers. 

Re-examined: Two or three gentlemen will occupy one set of chambers. 
The number who sleep there has considerably diminished of late years. I 
have perceived bad smells when passing near the lay stall. The Temple 
Gardens are open to the public at stated times, and are frequented by many 
women and children during the summer. The gardens are beautiful. The 
chrysanthemums are very splendid. I have not perceived any diminution 
in their splendour of late. 

Mr. W. Blanford, examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am a carver and gilder in Fleet Street, Whitefriars, about 150 or 200 
yards from the City Gas-Works. I have lived there nearly thirty-two 
years. I have had four sons, all born in Whitefriars. My family and my- 
self have invariably enjoyed good health. They have not been afflicted with 
nausea, headache, &c., from bad smells. The materials I deal in are very 
susceptible to atmospheric infiuences; and I have perceived no injury to 
them arising from the vicinity of the gas-works. I employ thirty men. They 
do not sleep on the premises, but they have not perceived any nuisance 
from the source alluded to. I come forward quite voluntarily. I do not 
think I sleep off the premises a fortnight in the year. I have no interest 
in the company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney: I reside at 21, Bouverie Street. My 
works lie between this and the gas-works. I did not feel any interest in 
this question until I saw a letter in the Times, which I considered per- 
fectly false. I was absolutely astonished at it. 

W. H. Watson, Esq., examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am a solicitor, practising in Bouverie Street. Ido not reside there now. 
I lived there ten or twelve years, but now live in the country. My first 
two and my last two children were born in town. I can bring no complaint 
against the City Gas-Works on the score of ill health. I am constantly 
passing the gas-works, and I only remember two occasions upon which I 
was annoyed by the smell. There are a great many worse smells to be 
encountered on passing through London. I know the lay stall in Tudor 
Street, and have smelt very bad smells from it. It lies between the gas- 
works and the Temple. I consider the improvement of Tudor Street very 
valuable in a sanitary point of view. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CHamsBers: I do not remember being incon- 
venienced by smells from the place where the sewer joins the river. I have 
been annoyed by smells from the river. I do not know what blue billy is. 
It is some weeks ago, I think, since I smelled the gas while passing along 
Tudor Street. I did not attempt to analyze it. Cannot say if it was sul- 
phur. My attention had been drawn to these things in consequence of 
recent agitations. 

Re-examined: That was quite an exceptional case. 

Mr. William Watson, a tavern-keeper, residing in Salisbury Square, Mr. 
T. Cook, chandler and general-shop keeper, of 2, Temple Street, and Mr. 
John Harvey, a flower factor and timber merchant, carrying on business at 
the Grand asin Wharf, close to the gas-works, and residing on the spot, 
and employing from thirty to forty men, also gave corroborative testimony. 
Mr. Henry Lamb, a wholesale stationer, of Salisbury Square, 48 years 
resident in the neighbourhood, followed, and gave similar testimony. 

The CHarrMAN asked whether it was necessary to proceed with a re- 
petition of the evidence. 

Mr. Ricuarps said they had a vast number of witnesses; and as his 
learned friends were going to attack them on that particular ground, he 
feared the only way in which they could establish their case was by satis- 
fying their lordships on this point. 

The CuatrMAn said he thought half-a-dozen respectable witnesses, living 
close to the works, and engaged in trades liable to be affected by them, 
would constitute a case. 

Mr. Rrowarps said he was most anxious to save their lordships’ time; 
and if he might be allowed to call witnesses after his learned friends had 
called their witnesses, if it should be necessary to confute them, he would 
not occupy any more time with such testimony. 

The CHAtrMAN thought the case had better proceed. 

Mr. Joseph Garmeson, a bookseller, who had lived since 1832 in Temple 
Court, within 120 yards of the works, Mr. John Brown, veterinary surgeon, 
of Whitefriars, Mr. John Langebeer, residing up to last quarter-day in 
Water Street, Mr. William Heeley, of Dorset Street, manufacturer of iron 
goods, and Mr. Munrow, bookseller, of Temple Court, were then examined 
as to the absence of all nuisance from the works. 

Mr. Ricuarps said he would call no more witnesses to speak to the 
locality now, but he would proceed with the professional testimony in 
favour of the bill. 
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W. Odling, Esq., M.D., examined by Mr. RicHarps. : 

Iam a member of the College of Physicians and professor of practical 
chemistry at Guy's Hospital. I am the officer of health for Lambeth, a dis- 
trict including a population of about 160,000. I have had my attention 
directed a great deal to sanitary matters. I am acquainted with the autho- 
rized processes of gas manufacture, and am employed by Government 
from time to time in examining the condition of different metropolitan gas- 
works. The manufacturehas much improved of late years. The old mode 
of getting rid of the sulphuretted hydrogen was by employing wet lime as 
a purifier. Now, peroxide of iron and dry lime are employed. The residue 
thus obtained, A exposed to the air, is not noxious. It could be 
smelled when a person was close to it, but was certainly not a nuisance to 
the neighbourhood. I have frequently been over the City Gas-Works, and 
I understand the company formerly used wet lime in common with all other 
gas-works. Since 1855, dey have to my knowledge — dry lime and 

roxide of iron. The lime, when removed, is chiefly carbonate of 

ime, and is almost innocuous. I have seen this while being removed from 
some gas-works, but I am not quite sure whether I have seen it being re- 
moved from the City works. I am prepared to say that it is a material not 
likely to produce any nuisance. It is not noxious to the health or offensive 
to the senses. It does smell if held to the nose. It might be removed 
within twenty-four hours without occasioning any nuisance in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is not necessary to remove it at night. My opinion is that 
the peroxide of iron entirely arrests and removes the sulphuretted a. 
When the peroxide of iron thus impregnated is first removed from the 
purifier it has a smell, though not a powerful one, nor objectionable either 
on the score of health or of sense. The oxygen of the iron takes up the 
hydrogen and sulphur, and, when spread out in the air, it again receives a 
certain amount of oxygen from the atmosphere, and very nearly recovers 
its original value. Previous to purification the gas passes through chloride 
of manganese, to remove the ammonia and a portion of the sulphur. It is 
passed through an iron vessel, hermetically sealed. The only nuisance that 
can arise is when the materials are drawn out of the purifier and retorts. 
Chloride of manganese is an expensive material—probably as much as 
£3. 8s. per ton. It is converted during the process into a substance which 
is very valuable, and is resold to the contractor who supplies the chloride. 
I have seen the workmen draw the retorts. There is nothing decidedly 
objectionable either to the smell or the health in that operation. It is the 
— of the company to prevent any gas escaping. The coke is allowed 
to falt out of the retort into cellars below ground, and, when partially 
cooled, water is thrown over it. Steam arises from it in consequence, and 
passes out of the roof of the retort-house, and becomes condensed in the 
atmosphere. I have applied to this vapour the sulphuretted hydrogen test, 
and I could not detect more than the very slightest portion of that gas, after 
the severest test. The coke is allowed to cool down considerably before 
throwing the water over it. Ido not know the new chimney near Tudor 
Street. Comparing the City works with others, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I know of no gas-works in London in which the necessary opera- 
tions are conducted so well as in these works. As a chemist and an officer 
of health, I believe they are not prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants 
in that locality, or a nuisance in the ordinary sense of the term. Most cer- 
tainly I think there is no necessity for removing them from the present site. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney: I have been engaged a good deal in 
nuisance cases. I have not generally been engaged on the side of those 
charged with the nuisance—quite the reverse. ‘The escape of vapour is 
through the roof of the retort-house. There is a slight smoke on charging 
and recharging the retort. It is of an ordinary character; that is, it con- 
tains a certain portion of sooty matter and carbon, &c. I have not analyzed 
it.- The test applied to the vapour from the retort-house was the ordinary 
test—namely, paper steeped in acetate of lead. I applied the test many 
times. The absence of sulphuretted hydrogen depends a great deal upon 
the way in which the works are conducted; I allude particularly to the 
time at which the water is thrown upon the coke. It is rather a question 
of practice than of care. The proper time for throwing the water upon the 
coke is after it has somewhat cooled. It is not the practice in the City works 
to throw the water upon it immediately after it is drawn from the retort. 
It is in some gas-works. The coke, when drawn out of the retort, falls on 
the floor of the retort-house, and is then pushed through an opening in the 
floor into the cellar, where the water is thrown upon it. If the coke were 
then of a bright red heat, it would produce a quantity of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen; but if of a dull red heat it would not. Generally speaking, three or 
four minutes suffice to cool the coke sufliciently in the cellar; but it depends 
partly on the body of heat to be cooled down. I have seen the workmen 
wait for some minutes. I have not always noticed particularly; but when- 
ever my attention has been drawn to the workmen, that has been the case, 
whether I have been testing or not. I should think there are something 
like a thousand retorts. I do not know how much coal is consumed in 
each, nor how much coke is drawn. 

Re-examined: The coke must necessarily cool while passing through the 
floor of the retort-house. I have been engaged in about 112 Government 
cases, where I have been employed to investigate manufactories complained 
of, and where I should have felt it my duty to prove a nuisance if I could 
conscientiously do so. 

By the Coarrman: Ammonia is evolved in the vapour from the coke. 
It is not offensive in small quantities; it is the ordinary smelling salts. No 
other offensive gas is generated but sulphuretted hydrogen, and this is not 
allowed to generate when proper precautions are taken. 

T. W. Keats, Esq., examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

I am a consulting and analytical chemist, and have been frequently con- 
sulted in sanitary cases. I have had considerable enperience in the matter 
of gas-works, and have been employed from time to time to investigate gas- 
works in reference to nuisances. I have constantly inspected the City Gas- 
Works when in full operation, and my opinion is that the arrangements there 
are extremely complete—more so, perhaps, than any other works in London. 
[Witness recapitulated a portion of the evidence given above as to the 
purifying of the gas.] The purifying material is placed upon shelves. On 
the lowest shelf the dry lime is placed, and on five shelves above this islaid 
the peroxide of iron. The bottom of the shelves being iron grating, the gas 
passes through the lime first, and afterwards through the peroxide of iron. 
| think the thickness of the layers is about nine inches—not quite, perhaps. 
The lime, when the operation is quite completed, would almost entirely 
consist of carbonate of lime, which is perfectly innocuous. I believe this is 
removed in the day-time; certainly there is no ground for removing it 
secretly at night. The peroxide of iron under similar circumstances emits 
a slight naphthaline odour, which, in my opinion, is neither injurious to 
health nor offensive to the smell at any distance. It is taken from the 
purifier and spread out, so as to be again fit for the purifier. When finally 
taken out it is resold to the chemist who supplies it in its original state. 











The chloride of manganese is used before the peroxide of iron, for the pur- | 


pose of extracting the ammonia. That operation is conducted in cast-iron 
vessels. The entire quantity of gas produced at the works passes through 
all these operations, and it is the interest of the company to prevent any 
escape of gas whatever. The chloride of manganese takes up a portion of 


the sulphur. I think the price is £3. 10s. per ton, and it is sold after being | | 


used. It is removed in closed pipes and tank barges. I do not remember 
ever having seen the tank barges receive it. [The witness confirmed the 
evidence of the preceding witness as to the cooling of the coke.] I have 
several times tested the steam rising from the coke. The result has been 
that there has been no trace of sulphuretted ~ ae whatever—except, at 
times, the very slightest. There is a residuum of gas called ammoniacal 
liquor, which is produced in the earlier stages of purification. The gas 
passes from the retorts into condensers, for the purpose of cooling it, when 
the heavier particles are deposited in the bottom of a vessel pre to 
receive them. These are the tarry icles and the ammoni liquor. 
The gas then passes through vessels filled with coke, which acts as a filterer, 
the ammonia being taken up by the water. After the gas is divested of its 
ammoniacal liquor, the latter passes into a tank, which is kept for the pur- 
pose underground. 
no connexion between it, or any part of the manufacturing process, and the 
river Thames. ‘The ammoniacal liquor from the scrubbers is more 
valuable than the ordinary liquor, and, with the muriate of ammonia and 
peroxide of iron, is of marketable value, and the company is not likely to 
waste it. A sort of queer vapour rises from the peroxide of iron when it is 
undergoing the process of purification. I have applied the test for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen without detecting any. The test has always been a 
very delicate one, and would detect the slightest presence of that gas. It 
would be turned instantly black. It is paper steeped in acetate of lead. 
Its colour was not in the least affected by this test. I consider that the 
works of the City Gas Company are conducted in a most prudential manner, 
and in such a way as to justify me in saying that they are altogether free 
from nuisance. ‘There is no blue billy flowing from the works at all. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Coamsers: I mean to assert that they have 
brought the manufacture of gas to as high a state of perfection as science 
will at present admit. The water which is used in the process I have 
described is foetid, and charged with sulphurous and ammoniacal ingre- 
dients. Ammoniacal liquor cannot be transported in open vessels without 
being a nuisance; that nuisance, of course, would be in direct proportion to 
the quantity removed. I have been in the constant habit of inspecting these 
works as a chemist, at the request of the company, for the last four or five 
years, since the wet lime and the blue billy have been discontinued. The 
coke diminishes in bulk very slightly under its exposure to the air. The 
retorts are not raked out all at once; perhaps about four are raked out at 
one time. That is a process which goes on day and night. Supposing the 
action of the air were allowed to be free upon the heated coke, there would 
be a small quantity of sulphurous acid evolved, but not, I think, sufficient to 
constitute a nuisance in the neighbourhood. I think there are about 1000 re- 
torts in the works. When the water is poured upon the coke, the sulphur 


which is in the coke does not produce sulphuretted hydrogen under the cir- | | 


cumstances in which the operation is performed—that is to say, the tempera- 
ture of the coke is considerably reduced first. I do not think that it is 


necessary that the coke should be reduced more rapidly than I have de-| | 


scribed in order to prevent its diminishing in bulk. The dry lime through 
which the gas passes contains very little indeed of sulphur if the process is 
carried on ad I have been preseut when they have taken the dry 
material out of the purifiersand spread it for the purpose of being revivified. 
It may contain some hydrocarbons, but I have never seen it take fire; I 
have heard of its doing so. I do not say that odours have never been 
emitted during the process carried on at these works, but I do not think 
they are of a sufficient strength to be denominated a nuisance. I should 
not, in the first instance, advise a selection of such a locality for gas- 
works, but I do not think it worth while that the company should 
be put to the expense of removing now they arethere. I do not think there 
is any great risk of accidents. 1 have heard of such things as explosions. 
I know that some years ago an explosion happened in these works, in which 
a pipe was blown to pieces. I dare say a fire in the neighbourhood of gas- 
works would be attended with considerable peril; but a fire in gas-works 
has never cometo my knowledge. Ido not speak of mechanical applications 
when I say that everything has been done which can be done. I am speak- 
ing asa chemist. I think about 8000 gallons of tar and ammoniacal liquor 
are removed per week from these works, but lam not quite sure. The wet 
lime process of purifying the gas is, I believe, still carried on in some works. 
I cannot say whether it is much cheaper. Certainly the dry lime process 
is not cheaper than the other. I do not think that blue billy could be dis- 
charged into the Thames without being a great nuisance. 

Re-examined: In point of fact, the blue billy is not made now, and nothing 
whatever is discharged into the river ‘Thames from the City Gas-Works, 
except the ordinary sewerage. I still believe that chemistry will advance; 
it has done much during the last twenty-five years, and if it continues to 
advance as it has, during the next twenty-five years, it will produce wonders, 
There would, of course, be danger in case of fire, and so there would be in 
an oil or a tallow-chandler’s shop. Practically, no such thing as fire 
happens in the gas-works in London, which have been introduced since 


1810. One of the reasons that the railway people will not purchase the | | 


coke from gas-works is that it contains sulphur. The water is applied to 
the outside of the pipe; the gas does not pass through it. The tar and 
ammoniacal liquor are not transported from the works in open vessels, and 
the consequence is, there is no nuisance at all. 

Robert Warington, Esq., examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am an analytical chemist, and have had very considerable experience 
in the four Surrey gas companies. I am acquainted with the City Gas- 
Works, and have seen them in full operation. I think that their arrange- 
ments are most perfect, and are likely to prevent any nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood. They have introduced all the modern improvements in the 
manufacture of gas. Formerly the processes employed in the manufacture 
were attended with a much greater nuisance. Formerly a good deal of am- 
moniacal liquor and sulphuretted hydrogen were allowed toescape. At the 
bof works the only ammonia that is evolved is during the process of revivi- 

cation. 
given.] Ammonia is extremely volatile. I cannot conceive that the pro- 
cess of purification or revivification can be a nuisance in the neighbourhood. 
I have used similar tests to those which the preceding witnesses have em- 
ployed. 1 have allowed those tests to remain in the vapour for five minutes, 
which was giving ample time for the sulphuretted hydrogen to be detected, 
and have discovered none whatever. Immediately afterwards I have ap- 
plied the same test paper to impure gas, and it has become instantly black- 
ened. I do not see how any indictment for a nuisance could possibly stand 
against this company. I have seen the retorts drawn on several occasions, 
and we have made two series of experiments. There is no more smoke at 








I do not think that that tank is ventilated. There is| | 


[Witness went through the various scientific details already || 
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the mouth of the retorts when putting in the coals than at any kitchen 
fire. [Witness went through the details of quenching the coke.] Nothing 
suggests itself to me which the City Gas-Works might do, what they have 
not already done to improve their processes. Most certainly the processes 
are not productive of a nuisance. On one occasion when I applied the test 
a to the vapour there was a little trace of a pale brown tint upon it. 
fit were desired to carry off these vapours, it could be done by mechanical 
contrivances. I reside near to the works, and have done so for the last 
eighteen years. Some of the other gas-works are situated in quite as 
aneey populated places as these works are—the Phenix, for example, at 
ankside. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney: I cannot say whether Parliament 
refuses to authorize the establishment of gas-works in populous neighbour- 
hoods. I first visited these works in the latter period of 1856. My attention 
was not drawn to them previously. The sulphur, which gives the offensive 
smell, becomes oxidized. It would be much more offensive if put in a con- 
fined place, and not freely exposed to the air. It does not ascend into the 
atmosphere, but the oxygen of the air combining with it renders it inno- 
cuous. Possibly there may be a little escape of sulphuretted hydrogen 
in proportion as the carbons in the air combine with the sulphuret of cal- 
cium. It would not affect the neighbourhood. If a large quantity of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen were to be discharged in the neighbourhood of gas- 
works, no person could live within a quarter of a mile of them. But there 
is not enough evolved to affect the health, or even personal comfort. I be- 
lieve that a great many persons were affected by the bad smells that pro- 
ceeded from the Thames last summer. I do not know that the returns of 
deaths show them to have been fewer in that neighbourhood than usnal. I 
have not heard of persons saying that thcir health was affected. As to 
comfort, that is very much a matter of taste—(a laugh)—but I believe that 
many persons were materially inconvenienced last summer by the efiluvia 
from the Thames. I felt no discomfort from these works. I may live about 
400 or 500 yards from them. 

Re-examined: There was not the same amount of smell the year before 
last as there was last year, in my opinion; and I do not think the gas- 
|| works are to blame in the matter. I believe that this last year Parliament 
has not been called upon to legislate for the establishment of new com- 
panies in London, I believe that in the case of the Imperial and some other 
works, Parliament has sanctioned works to a considerable extent, and the 
|| raising of capital for that purpose. 
| Mr. Gurney: Is it not in your knowledge that there has been an injunc- 
| tion of the Court of Chancery granted to prevent those works from being 
| proceeded with? 

Witness: If you mean at Fulham, I do not know what the ‘result has 
been. I know there was a trial, and I was witness in the case; but I do 
not know the result. 

Professor Brande. examined by Mr. Burke. 

Tam an analytical chemist, and have had considerable experience in gas- 
works. I have inspected the City of London Gas-Works when they were 
in fill operation, and have seen their various arrangements for the purifi- 
cation of gas. My opinion is, that these arrangements are as perfect as 
they can be made at present. Chemistry is an advancing science, and I 
caunot tell what new light may be thrown upon the subject; but in my 
judgment no nuisance whatever could be said to arise from these gas-works 
to the neighbourhood. [The witness went at length through the scientific 
details already given.] I can hardly state with any accuracy what was 
the precise amount of sulphuretted hydrogen discovered by the test papers 
Lused. I should say not more than 1 in 10,000 parts. 

Cross examined by Mr. Cuameers: Sulphuretted hydrogen would excite 
sickness and nausea. It is liable to be evolved in a manufacture of gas, 
and might affect the health of those living in the neighbourhood. It is 
evolved upon the application of heat to the coal, and passes along with the 
numerous other products into the various parts of the apparatus employed. 
Carburetted hydrogen is the name I would give to gas so produced. It 
does not contain any sulphur after its proper purification. I frequently 
tested the vapour, not only when required to do so by the company, but 
also at other times. In a great measure the evolution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen depends upon the care with which the workmen discharge their 
duties. I do not know how many men are employed by the company, nor 
the system of supervision. When the coke is raked out of the retorts, its 
general tendency is to become cool. It is certainly of importance to shorten 
the interval during which the coke is cooling down. It will not be to the 
interest of the company to allow it to cool without artificial assistance. 
It evolves a smell of sulphurous acid, but it does not generate it very long 
when the operation is conducted with proper care If water were thrown 
upon the coke while it was very hot, it might prove a nuisance to a 
neighbourhood. Ishould not like to subject myself to it under the circum- 
stances. I cannot say that the revivifying process, as carried on by this 
company, is at all likely to prove a nuisance to the neighbourhood. I have 
not tested for ammonia nor for sulphurous acid. Perhaps sulphate of am- 
monia would be evolved, but in that case in very minute quantities indeed. 
Whenever [have seen the operations carried on, | have been obliged to stoop 
down in order to perceive the odour. Almost all the immediate or first 
processes of the manufacture of gas are offensive and hurtful, and if the 
hurtful gases were allowed to escape in sufficient quantities they would 
materially injure the neighbourhood. I cannot give an opinion whether 
8000 gallons of tar and ammoniacal liquor could ve carted away through 
| the City of London without serious liability to a nuisance. It would re- 
| quire great care in the mode of doing it, but it might bedone. Gunpowder, 
| ] suppose, may be kept in any cellar with proper precautions, so as not to 
|| 
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blow up. I do not think that a fire in the neighbourhood of gas-works is 

likely to be of very serious consequence on that account. I think that ex- 
| perience teaches us that the danger of explosion is very remote. Improve- 
|ments in chemistry do not always necessitate greater danger. There may 
|| be some cases on record of such being the case, but nothing in that way at 
|| present suggests itself to me. I cannot tell, of course, what might happen; I 
|/can only say what is likely to happen. Certainly many improvements 
| have turned out to be false—sometimes because they have not effectually 





i| accomplished the object which they had intended, but more frequently be- 
|| cause they are dearly purchased, 
| | Re-examined: In the case of the City Gas-Works the improvements have 
|| been practical, and have answered the desired results. There have been 
| | several fires in the neighbourhood of gas-works, and no mischief has ensued 
| from that cause, and upon that account I gave the answer I did. It is the 
linterest of the company to prevent escapes of gas. The hurtful gases 
generated in the manufacture of gas are rendered innocuous to health by 
the process through which they pass in these works. I have sometimes 
atteuled the works without giving any previous notice to the men, and 
with the same results, 





Alfred Swaine Taylor, Esq., M.D., examined by Mr. BuRKE. 

I am a chemist, and have been of late years very much engaged in cases 
connected with medical jurisprudence; also with reference to the water 
supply of London, and as an analytical chemist. I have had frequent 
opportunities of examining the City of London Gas-Works, and am prepared 
fully to corroborate Professor Brande in all the statements he has made. I 
have studied the various conditions of the gas manufacture, and have come | 
to very nearly the same results. Iam a Fellow of the College of Physicians. | | 
I do not think that these gas-works can fairly be called a nuisance to the || 
neighbourhood. I have applied the same and other test papersasdescribed | 
by the other witnesses, and with the same results. There is no evolution of || 
ammonia which can properly be called a nuisance. I concur generally in || 
the evidence which has been given. The works are better conducted than 
any I have seen. I have been over the works three different times. Ihave , 
been engaged by Government professionally in reference to nuisances, and || 
in some cases have felt it necessary to have gas-works indicted. There was | 
one case of a sugar-boiling eg | in Whitechapel. The case you 
mention was conducted by Dr. Odling. was present as a witness. Dr, | 
Odling proved, in my presence, that sulphuretted hydrogen was evolved. | 
Dr. Letheby was the principal witness on the other side. I believe that 
gentleman has been making himself rather active against the City Gas-Works, | 
but I am hardly prepared to say that he has been equally active in favour of | 
Mr. Croll’s company. It has been generally observed that the servants in 
the gas-works are a healthy set of men. ‘They do not suffer by being regu- 
larly on the spot. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney: I was first called in to see these works 
in October, 1856; was not acquainted with them previously. The new pro- 
cess was then completed. Under the old process there might be a nuisance, 
but I know nothing of that personally. There may occasionally be leakages 
even now of impure vapours, but the amount would depend upon the care | 
bestowed. If a careless and intemperate set of men were engaged, such | 
might be the case. There is no way of entirely avoiding the smell peculiar | 
to gas-works, but we may so dilute and change these vapours as to rendcr 
them innocuous. It is not calculated to injure vegetation. Itismy opinion | 
that the most careful process of manufacturing gas cannot entirely prevent 
some escape, but I would say that that escape may be rendered innocuous 
by the care of the workmen if the proper steps be taken. I was at these 
works in October, 1856; in July, 1858; and in last December. During the | 
process of charging and recharging the retorts a small portion of smoke is | 
emitted. The coal is put in by a kind of scoop. The effect of drawing the 
coke is, that a small quantity of sulphurous acid is given off, exactly like 
that which we smell when a railway engine stops. It is only for a moment 
or two that this is perceptible. In some gas-works the coke is drawn at)! 
once into a trough containing water. At the time of my visit in 1856 there | 
were 446 retorts at work. Six hours intervene between the charging and 
drawing of the retorts. I do not know how many retorts are now at work. 
Some are kept in reserve. There is a large quantity of sulphurous acid 
given off the coals burnt in this house. If the noxious vapour were confined 
in one house it might produce headache, and if it were all enclosed the men 
would be killed. If you were to enclose the building, and had a flue to 
carry off the vapour, there would necessarily be a very great draught. I 
think the men could stand such a draught. They can stand a great deal. || 
In mines they employ trap doors, ‘lhe men in a retort-house have to, 
stand against much which an ordinary man would not be able to endure. || 
I do not know whether [ have seen any other gas-works, in which 50 tons | 
of coal are used daily, conducted without nuisance to the neighbourhood ; 
but certainly I have never seen gas-works so well conducted as these have 
been during my three visits. 

Re-examined: All that is required in the manufacture is to follow out the 
present process, and, with ordinary care, no danger or nuisance can arise. 

Professor Hoffman, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am an analytical chemist, and have frequently been consulted on sani- 
tary questions. I have had opportunities of seeing the City Gas-Works 
when in full operation, and am of opinion that the arrangements in these 
works for the purpose of avoiding offence and nuisance are very complete 
and satisfactory. [Witness also proceeded to give some scientific details as 
to the operation of purifying the gas and revivifying the materials, and also 
as to the testings of vapour arising from the retort-house.] I have been at 
the works three times, and on these occasions water was not thrown upon 
the coke when in an incandescent state. Ido not consider these works at 
all prejudicial to the health. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cuambers: I do not think there is anything pre- 
judicial to the health or likely to be a nuisance to the inhabitants. Cer- 
tainly there is a great difference of opinion as to the definition of the word 
nuisance; it is capable, no doubt, of very considerable expansion in its 
meaning; but as the word is generally received, I believe that the neigh- 
bourhood cannot possibly complain of any nuisance created by the opera- 
tions of the works while they are conducted as they are at present. Under 
certain conditions in which water is thrown upon the coke, it could not 
produce | sulphuretted hydrogen. Jt is true, my being there did not 
influence the temperature of the coke. At the time I was there, the tem- 
perature of the coke was sufficiently low to prevent the decomposition of 
the water, and, consequently, the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen. ‘To 
ascertain the temperature at which water may be thrown upon the coke 
without emitting sulphuretted hydrogen, requires some previous knowledze 
and experience. I.should like eight days to make my experiments in any 
particular works. It depends partly upon the quantity of coke taken out 
of the retorts and partly on the temperature of the coke. No doubt the 
production of gas involves the maintenance of certain conditions. ‘The 
causes of accident which may possibly arise must be limited to a very small 
number. No doubt the safety of the whole neighbourhood depends upon 
the maintenance of these conditions. It cannot be denied that in the case 
of gas-works, as in that of every other establishment, a want of judgment 
may produce disastrous results. 

Mr. Cuamsers: Take, for instance, a linendraper’s shop—what results 
do you allude to? 

Witness: Why, suppose one of the assistants were to set light to the stock; 
foe aaa become a very great nuisance to the neighbourhcod. 

aughter. 

Re-examined: The quantity of coal put into the retorts is measured by 
scoops, and consequently the quantity of coke to be brought out is also 
fixed. There is only one degree of heat which is capable of producing gas 
The object is to maintain the temperature invariably at that special point 
at which the largest quantity, and at the same time the most luminous gas 
is produced. What I saw during my visits was in the ordinary course of || 
business. | 

John F. Martineau, Esq.,a solicitor, of Paper Buildings, Temple, said that | 
he had occupied chambers since 1851 near those occupied by Mr. Brian, the 
treasurer of the Temple. He had never been annoyed with effluvia arising 
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from the works, either by night or by day. He lived in a part of the 
Temple which was nearer than any other part, except King’s Bench Walk, 
to the City of London Gas-Works. 

George Borlase Childs, Esq., examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am surgeon to the City police force. In 1856 my attention was directed 
to a complaint from the police with reference to offensive exhalations of 
gas from the City works, I was required to attend and give evidence 
before the Commissioners of Sewers on the 7th of October of that year. 
I had been informed that certain men of the third division had been affected 
by these smells. That division was then on duty in the neighbourhood of 
the City Gas-Works. I heard several policemen examined, and they said 
they were affected with sickness, vomiting, &c. In consequence of those 
statements I referred to my sick list, and I could not discover that any of 
these men had complained to me on the subject. 1am the person to wees 
a sick policeman would naturally come. Some of these men had applied to 
me for relief from catarrh, rheumatism, &c., but I should say these are not 
the sort of diseases likely to be produced by the gas-works. Headache and 
diarrhoea are the kind of complaints likely to arise from noxious effluvia. 
In consequence of these complaints I prepared a report for the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, dated October, 1856. [This was the report referred 
to in the opening of the case.] That report was made by order of the 
commissioners. I attend here to-day in consequence of being served with 
a summons from the House to attend. In that report I selected the year 
1854, not as being remarkable in any way, but as being the only one during 
which my attention was called to the alleged nuisance. The City police 
consists of six divisions, which vary as to the number of men. The third 
and first divisions are pretty nearly equal in point of numbers, the first 
containing 75 men and the third 78. The total number of admissions 
placed on the sick list during 1854 were 1135, including all accidents of 
every description. The third division is much the healthiest according to 
these returns. Out of 121 admissions to the sick list from the third division, 
37 were severe surgical cases, 37 arose from catarrh, sore throats, &c., and 
the rest were cases of colic, constipation, diarrhea, &c., presenting none 
but ordinary appearances. Each constable is examined by me as to the 
sanitary condition of his beat from time to time. None of the men stated 
to be affected in the manner described had complained to me before. One 
of those constables who gave evidence is on my sick list as having suffered 
from catarrh; another had been troubled with phlegm; and in no case have 
I been able to trace the disease to neglected sanitary regulations. With re- 
gard to Inspector Saunders, who complained of nausea and sickness, he was 
labouring at the time under neuralgia of the scalp. That disease would be 
very likely to produce nausea, as the stomach would be liable to get 
disordered. He had complained to me of the confinement in the charge- 
room, but not of the gas-works. The sixth division is larger than the third. 
Their district is Bishopsgate Street. I have compared the sick lists of the 
sixth and third divisions during last year. There were 113 cases of admis- 
sions during the year from the third division, and 131 cases from the sixth. 
The sixth division is, numerically, the weakest division in the City. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney: My experience leads me to calculate 
the health of the district with regard to this particular class of men. I can 
hardly speak as to the inhabitants residing in the district. I have not com- 
pared the healthiness of the different districts generally. I have not ascer- 
tained from the records what the mortality is in the different districts. If 
a policeman goes off duty, he has to report his sickness to me. He cannot 
go off duty without doing so. He loses 1s. a day, which is stopped from his 
pay. 

Re-examined : They have from time to time complained of being ill. 
Twice the men have complained of the state of the sewers. 

Mr. Edward Digby, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

Iam a surgeon, and one of the medical officers of the West London 
union. It includes this district. I have been an officer fifteen years, and 
am acquainted with the sanitary condition of the locality. I do not think 
that there are any evil consequences at all arising from the vicinity of the 
gas-works. I receive from the relieving officer of the union orders to 
attend on many cases in the course of the year—from 1500 to 2000. I do 
not find these cases generally labouring under that class of disorders which 
medical experience tells me are produced by the state of the atmosphere. 
I have sometimes attended cases of diarrhoea, of course, but I do not think 
that there was more than a fair proportion of these cases. . I am frequently 
up in the middle of the night—perhaps about three or four times a week— 
and pass the City Gas-Works. I have not found that there are smells at 
night from these works. If it has been stated so it is all stuff. (Laughter.) 
There is no more smell there at night than in the day. I have often asked 
during the last year or two, since so much agitation has been made about 
the matter, whether the people generally in the neighbourhood suffer from 
these disorders or perceive noxious smells. The people say that “it is all 
rubbish!” They mean the agitation. They do not find any difference, and 
I believe that the sanitary condition of the district will bear comparison 
with any other. My district extends into Holborn, and westward as far as 
Temple Bar. I cannot trace any diseases proceeding from any of the ex- 
halations of the gas-works. That particular portion of my district is the 
most healthy of all. That may possibly arise from the fact that there are 
fewer poor people in it. Still, 1 have a great many poor people there, 
though it is not like the courts of Holborn generally. The district has been 
very healthy during the whole of my fifteen years’ experience. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Campers: I found the neighbourhood healthy 
during the whole of that time. I have observed one improvement parti- 
cularly of late years. I have never endured any inconvenience. I know 
the smell of sulphuretted hydrogen; it might cause nausea on an empty 
stomach. It would be disagreeable to a policeman on his beat after a 
few hours’ fasting. It might cause headache; I should doubt very much 
whether it would cause actual vomiting. 

Mr. Cuampers: I suppose, if a man had nothing on his stomach, you 
mean to say he could bring nothing off? (A laugh. 

Witness: I never had a case in the neighbourhood where a person com- 
plained of bad smells having occasioned him headache, vomiting, and 
nausea, Ifaman came to me with that complaint, I should attribute it 
partly to his general state of health. If quite healthy, an ordinary smell 
would not so affect him. Certainly they would not affect him so much as 
going toa room where there was typhus fever. I did not find a very great 
increase of sickness last year in consequence of the bad odour arising from 
the Thames, 

Re-examined: I have had no case of sickness produced by the gas-works. 
The river tends very much to keep the atmosphere pure, I should think, in 
that locality. 

Mr. William Mann, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

Ihave been in the employ of the City of London Gas Company nearly 
twenty years, andam now chief engineer. There have been considerable im- 
provements in the manufacture of gas during that time. The works are 





bounded on the east by Blackfriars Bridge, on the north by Whitefriars, on 
the south by the river, and on the west by the lay dock. The map pro- 
duced was prepared by me, and is a correct one. [Witness pointed out the 
portions of the various gas-works in the metropolis.] Some of these works 
are situated in as densely populated districts as ours; for instance, the 
Ratcliff works and the Brick Lane station of the Chartered Gas Company, | | 
and the Phoenix on the opposite side of the river. There have been con- 
siderable improvements in our neighbourhood. By our position near the | 

river we escape several dues, such as the railway tolls or canal tolls. These | 
would make a considerable difference to us, and in the price of gas. : These 

are some of the advantages which strike me as being connected with our 

present locality. The position of our works being altered would not alter 

our position with regard to distribution. We could not use our present 

mains without starting from the point we now start from. The various 

pipes and mains may be likened to a tree with branches. The stem is at 

the City works. I have not formed any estimate as to the probable cost of 
such a removal; certainly not less than £150,000. I produce a plan of the 

works, prepared by me. It is a correct representation of the City works. 

In the process of manufacture the gas is first passed from the retort by 

means of pipes into a condenser, where it is cooled by water placed outside 

the condenser. [Witness went through the whole process of manufacture.] 

The ammoniacal liquor and tar is removed from the tank into tank barges, 

during the winter about three times a week, and in the summer about once 

a week. Every means is taken to prevent smells during the removal. The 

traps and pipes are lined with peroxide of iron, and thus the slightest exu- 

dation of gas is arrested. The muriate of ammonia is removed in a some- 

what similar way. We send away these materials in the day time. The 

peroxide of iron is turned about, when spread out, by manual labour. There 

is no disagreeable smell. Three or four men are employed in the operation. 

The men do not seem affected in any injurious manner by the operation, 

nor do they receive higher wages on that account. In fact, we have 

reduced the wages since the new purifying process has come into operation. 

I am the general superintendent of the works, and an assistant engineer 

takes my place at night. The peroxide of iron may sometimes take fire. I 

believe it a done so three or four times in our works, but it is not attended 

with the slightest danger. A small lambent flame is emitted. A chimney 

has been erected in Whitefriars. The white vapour seen to come from it is 

the steam from the engine. We use the Thames water one day, and the 

New River water another, for our boilers. There is not the shadow of a pre- 

text for saying that we use refuse-water from the manufactory. We have 

not the slightest connexion between any part of our works and the Thames 
except the surface sewerage. The pipe which has been referred to was 
removed in April, 1855. I have lived for several years in the works, with 

my family. I was present at a wardmote in October, 1855, at the Old Bailey. 

I believe the general feeling at that time was in favour of our gaining 
the bill. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurnry: I have not gone into the expense of the 
removal. A great deal would depend upon the distance. I do not suppose 
we could get any place within five or six miles, and then we should require 
a very large pipe, and avery long one. The pipe would probably cost 
nearly £50,000. If we were six miles off it would not do to have one less 
than 30 inches in diameter; but of course 1 am speaking about matters 
which I have not at all gone into at length. I would rather not answerany 
questions about them, as I have not made any estimates. I came here to 
give evidence upon the old works, not upon the new. I do not know what 
quantity the underground tank would hold. More than 5000 gallons ?— 
more like 15,000. A much larger quantity than ever we are accustomed to 
put in it during the intervals of the arrivals of the barges. A tank barge 
will carry about 10,000 gallons; but I am speaking now without absolute 
knowledge. It is a closed barge, and round it there is the peroxide of iron, 
which is also on the barges which carry the muriate of ammonia. In 
fact, they are hermetically sealed, and any exudation is arrested by the 
peroxide of iron. ‘the highest number of retorts at work is 840; they are 
charged four times in every twenty-four hours. We use 250 tons of coal in 
a day—Neweastle coal. We do not mix it with cannel coal; the two are 
kept quite distinct. The consumption of gas has considerably increased, 
but not so very rapidly of late. Our works are large enough to make a 
much larger quantity than we do. We have 940 retorts, and we consider 
that a retort lasts nine months. Some are always kept in reserve. They 
are all replenished in the summer months; we do not leave that sort of 
work till the winter. We always keep a reserve so as to be able to make 
more than we do make. I do not know what land we have which might 
be occupied with more works. 

Re-examined: It would not be safe to employ all our retorts at once. I 
do not know that the residuary products of cannel coal are more offensive 
than the other. The price of cannel coal is much greater, in the first 
instance. The barge which is conveying the refuse from time to time must, 
when empty, contain a quantity of air. When that air is displaced it 
passes through a bed of peroxide of iron, and is deprived of all obnoxious 
properties. If we were a long way off it would certainly not be altogether 
safe to have only one pipe, as that might get out of order, and then the 
supply of gas would be stopped. 





TurEspAy, Marcu 29. 
Phillip Hardwick, Esq., examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am architect to the City of London Gas Company. I remember the 
improvement made by the corporation of London in Tudor Street. The 
sum actually paid by the City of London Gas Company towards the forma- 
tion of that street was £30,000. A great portion of the land they paid for 
was dedicated to the public for that purpose. 

Cross-examined by Mr. T. CoamBers: The whole sum actually spent 
was £40,000 or £50,000. There is a portion of the ground still in the 
hands of the company, which at its highest value amounts to about 
£15,000, leaving the part dedicated to the public to be worth £30,000. I 
do not know that the annual rental of the property still held by the com- 
pany is £1200. We receive £140 a year from Lord De la Warre, and about 
£500 a year would represent the remainder. 

By the Commirres: The £1200 a year, I believe, includesrent from other 
property held by the company. 

Cross-examination continued: I do not recollect whether the corporation 
opened the negotiations with the gas company for carrying out these im- 

rovements, or vice versd. The negotiation passed through my hands, and 
strongly recommended it to be carried out, because the whole of the dis- 
trict at that time was lighted by the City Gas Company. It wasa great 
improvement for the company as well as for the public. 
Thomas Hawksle , ie. examined by Mr. Hore Scort. 

I have had great experience as a gas engineer in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. I know the City Gas-Works, The situation is exceedingly fa- 
vourable for purposes of trade. It is favourable by reason of its proximity 
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to the population to be supplied, by its position on the river for the reception 
of coals, and generally for the business which a gas company has to carry 
on in connexion with the lighting of a populous and important district. 
Apart from this, the situation is not fitted for residential property: — 
the con A sewer empties itself into the Whitefriars dock; it is a lay- 
stall dock, where the manure of the City is laid to be taken away. The 
Fleet ditch is about one hundred yards distant from the works, so that on 
both sides there are discharges of sewerage. The Fleet ditch is the largest 
sewer in London. The sewerage goes down with the ebb tide, and becomes 
very much diluted; and when the tide is flowing, the sewerage, during the 
hours of discharge, is carried up immediately under the wall of the gas- 
works, and past the Temple gardens. It is a tide-locked sewer. I have 
been engaged with Mr. Bidder and Mr. Bazalgette in inquiries with regard 


smells on the Thames, 
backwards and forwards, and deposited on the banks. In front of the 
and one effect of that is to facilitate the deposit of mud there. 
the gas-works in the metropolis, and many of them appear to me to be in 
equally densely populated districts, and with the further disadvantage that 
they are surrounded by buildings and population on all sides, whereas the 
City works have a long frontage towards the river. Iam also acquainted 
with many gas-works in the country that are placed in a similar position. 


is in the hands of corporations, or of public commissioners. 
Wi 


corporation, and supplied to a population twice as numerous as that of the 
City of London; it is manufactured within the populous parts of Manchester. 
Halifax is a case of a similar kind; the gas supply is in the hands of the 
Local Board of Health, and the works are situated in a densely populated 
district. It is the same at Birkenhead, Burnley, Carlisle, Darlington, 
|, Oldham, where they have five works placed principally in a parts, 
|| at Rochdale, and Salford, which is a populous suburb of Manchester. Besides 
these cases, which are in the hands of public bodies, 1 know more than 
| | fifty cases of the same description in the hands of private companies. The 
more prominent towns are Birmingham, Liverpool, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Hull, where I believe there are as many as three companies; 
Leeds, where there are two companies; Sunderland, Dublin, and various 
other places. I am not aware of any well-founded complaints as to the 
effect upon health of these works in the different populous places mentioned. 
Of course, some of them are well managed, and some indifferently; but 
where gas-works are well managed, and due care taken with regard to the 
processes employed for the purification of the gas, they are decidedly not 
a nuisance anywhere. In the first list which I have given, the parties 
actually charged with the preservation of the public health carry on the 
works; and in several cases in which I have recently been concerned, the 
local boards of health have purchased the works of companies situated in 
populous districts, and have since worked them themselves. At the City 
Gas-Works new processes have been employed to make the manufacture as 
innocuous as it can well be. There is now no escape of sulphurous com- 
pounds. Comparing the operations of the City Gas-Works with what takes 

lace in large warehouses dedicated to different kinds of business, the smell 
is not near so bad. There is a very faint smell of naphtha or naphthaline, 
which is of no importance whatever. There is no smell of sulphur, nor, in 
fact, can there be, because there is nothing exposed into which sulphur 
enters as an element. ‘There is many an oilman’s warehouse which pro- 
duces the smell of naphtha as strong, and probabiy stronger. There is 
nothing at all equal to passing the door of an ordinary druggist’s shop; 
there is nothing at all so distinct and perceptible as that. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: Will you describe to the committee the processes by 
which all those smells have been removed ? 

The CuatrmAn: I think we are satisfied upon that point with the 
'| evidence of the gentleman who was here yesterday. 

Examination continued: The removal of the works would most seriously 
affect the capital of the company. In my opinion it would require an out- 
lay of £140,000 or £150,000 to remove the works to a distance, and then 
they would not get the same advantages as at the present site. Gas-works 
are best situated in the district which is to be supplied. There is, then, not 
only less risk of accident to the mains, but, inasmuch as fogs are very fre- 

uent in London, and very powerful when they come down the valley of the 
Thames, it is necessary to be able immediately to have recourse to expe- 
dients, by which a larger quantity of gas can be sent in to the City for the 
purpose of affording immediately the required amount of light. That can 
only be done on the spot. Then, again, the distribution can be more per- 
fectly effected, because the mains can radiate from the works in different 
directions, instead of being dependent = one trunk main, which can only 
have one amount of pressure in it. The pipes can radiate; one going to 
high ground, another to a crowded district, a third to a district which is 
much lighted up at night, whilst a fourth goes to a district in which little 
light is required. Upon all these mains there must be different pressures to 
suit the local necessities of the case; and this cannot be afforded by one 
main trunk. The pressure which would suit one district might be incon- 
venient to another; a high district requires a less amount of pressure than 
a low district. Or, if you have to supply a district in which there is a great 
and variable consumption, and a variation of pressure is consequently re- 
quired, you can best do that by having the works in the immediate vicinity. 
At Nottingham we have to accomplish that object. Nottingham is a very 
large place, where we have to supply 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas in a 
winter night. In order to avoid the difficulty of lighting equally from one 
establishment, I have divided the works into three establishments, placed in 
the form of a triangle; and those works distribute the gas in as equitable a 
state, as regards pressure, as it is possible to do, and very great advantage 
is found to follow. These establishments have been laid out with a view 
that each might be near the kind of consumption to be supplied. There 
are two other inconveniences in having to convey gas a long distance 
through mains. One arises from the great increase of pressure at the end 
immediately connected with the gas-works, necessary to overcome the friction 
of the gas in its passage along the pipe, and that gives rise to increased leak- 
age. The next is that the illuminating power of the gas is undoubtedly 
diminished, especially in cold weather, by the condensation of some of 
| the volatile oils, upon which the luminous character of the gas depends; 
|those oils are deposited in the pipe, and for the time the illuminating 
|| power of the gas becomes lower. Then afterwards, when the temperature 
rises, many of these volatile oils are taken up by the gas; but that is 
not an advantage; it would be a much greater advantage if the gas could be 
kept at one uniform apo | as regards its illuminating power. It was once 

roposed to make gas in Derbyshire, and transmit it along the railway to 

ondon. Everything was done necessary for on it before Parliament, 
but the proprietors called me in to advise them. I went into the whole 




















to the mode of purifying the Thames. One of the prominent causes of the bad | 
our opinion, arose from the sewerage being carried | 
| the metropolis, it would increase the price of gas to the consumer to the 


Temple gardens there are piles to prevent barges going against the walls, | 
I know all | 


Mr. Hore Scorr: We will first take the case of where the supply of gas | 


itness: Manchester is a case whege the gas is manufactured by the | 


| upon the consumer, as it always does. 





subject, and I showed them conclusively that no means that had been || 
devised for supplying London with gas was so bad as that, and they with- | 
drew the bill. That was the scheme of the late Mr. George Stephenson, the 

eminent railway engineer. The volatile oils are never entirely recovered, | 
because a portion of them are pumped out by the syphons. The gas can) 
never become overcharged with oils on these occasions, because the more 
oil the gas contains the higher the illuminating power; the higher the illu- | 
minating power, the greater the liability to smoke. Cannel coal gas pro- | 
duces a great deal of smoke, and if cannel coal gas be turned into a main | 
which has been laid dowa for common coal gas, and it passes into the 

burners which have been fitted for the consuming of common coal gas, the | | 
room will be filled with dense smoke. On that account, where cannel coal 

gas is used, the orifice of the burner is much smaller, and rather differently , 
proportioned. go gues. their lordships to decide upon removing the City | 
Gas-Works, and the same principle were to be applied to all the works in 





extent of about 6d. per 1000 feet. Iam speaking now, not only of the mere | 
effect of distance, for that would be only a small proportion of the increased 
price, but also of the cost of removing the apparatus, a large portion of | 
which would be wholly inapplicable again, and the remainder would be so | | 
expensive to remove that you might almost as well buy new apparatus. [| 
have given £150,000 as the probable cost of removal to the City Gas Com- | | 
pany; the other companies would be liable to something like a similar | 
amount. As a general rule, the sacrifice is about two-fifths of the capital. || 
I know that as a practical fact. There are something more than £5,000,000 
of capital employed in lighting the metropolis, and to remove the works out | | 
of the metropolis to a practicable distance as regards the nature of the com- 
plaints sometimes made against them, would require an outlay of about 
£2,000,000; and that would augment the price to the consumer somewhere 
about 6d. per 1000 feet. Of course the companies would endeavour to get 
interest for their capital, so that in one shape or other the cost would fall 


Cross-examined by Mr. T. Cuampers: I do not know the cost of the 
fixed plant of the City Company, but I know what the cost of a fixed plant 
of that kind is. In all cases of a country gas-work, well constructed, the 
cost is from £180 to £200 per retort. In London, where the price of land is 
very much higher, the cost amounts to about £220 per retort. At the City 
Gas-Works there are 980 retorts, and, as a matter of course, the approximate 
cost will be 980 times £220, which is something about £200,000. By plant 
I mean not only the works themselves, but also the mains and service-pipes. 
I believe there are about 80 miles of pipes, and in London the cost of laying 
pipes is about £800 per mile, and that would give £64,000. Then there are 
the meters and service-pipes, which probably in a work of that magnitude 
would come to somewhere about £20,000. Add all these together, and that 
is as near as yu can get it as to the entire cost of the plant. The removal 
of the works \'ould affect. the service-pipes, and the mains it would affect 
very seriously, because there is only one direction in which gas can be 
brought from the City works in a suburban district. The company must of 
necessity go down the river Thames, perhaps into the neighbourhood of the 
Victoria Docks. Thatis the only place where they could plant their works, | | 
so as to meet the requirements which the opposition pre-supposes. If they || 
go down there, they will have a main of many miles in length to lay, and 
that main will come in exactly at the opposite end of the City at which the 
City Gas-Works are now placed. Now, in laying mains the pipes taper, 
and the further you get from the works the smaller they become, like the 
eye end of a telescope; and with the present mains you could not get the | | 
quantity of gas required at the higher end; therefore, all the mains must be 
taken up, and the trunk brought in in the opposite direction. That pre- || 
supposes that the mains are to be supplied directly from where the manu- | | 
factory is carried on. With respect to retaining the present works for || 
the storage of gas, and supplying the mains from them, that would involve 
a very serious alteration of the mains, because the situation of the company 
in respect to its supply is this, that they are obliged to vary the quantity of 
gas supplied to the City with great rapidity. Ifthey were to have a main || 
for the mere purpose of supplying these gasholders, and then to depend upon | | 
delivery from the gasholders without the aid of any increased manufacture | | 
on the spot, those gasholders would be completely exhausted, and a large | | 
portion of the City—not the whole—would be placed at times in dark- || 
ness. That assumes that the gasholders would be utterly inade- | | 
quate under the system you suppose, but they would not be utterly 
inadequate with the aid of retorts placed immediately adjacent to them. | 
The Central Gas Consumers’ Company’s works are situated at one-half or 
one-third of the distance that the City Company would have to goto. The 
consequence of being placed at that distance has really been this, that 
during the last winter the consumers of the Great Central Company have 
several times been almost out of light; that is a very well-known fact, and 
it has been discussed at the Commission of Sewers. It did not, I think, 
arise from a strike on the part of the men; in fact, I know something about | 
it in another way, but as I was engaged for them at the time, I do not wish | ; 
to go into it. I do not mean to say it is not possible to light a neighbour- 
hood unless the manufacture of gas is in close contiguity. You put the 
question first with regard to the entire removal of the works, and, secondly, | | 
with regard to the removal of all the works except the gasholders. If the 
works were placed 10 miles from their present situation, and an enormous | 
main were laid down to meet all the irregularities occasioned by the vary- | 
ing demand, and means were taken to convey information to the spot as || 
fast as the requirements of the public rendered it necessary, I do not mean | 
to say that under those circumstances the City could not be supplied with | 
gas from a distance; but all that would be a matter of increased cost | 
beyond what I have stated. The main I have supposed, in the estimate. || 
given in, is somewhat under 3 feet diameter. The distance would be more | | 
than 6 mfles—perhaps 7 or 8. The only place to which the works could be | | 
taken with any success would be near the Victoria Docks. Coals could be |! 
delivered there at a reasonable cost, and the works would be out of the|| 
way of a dense population. Bow Common would not be suitable, because | 
there is a dense population growing up there, and to transfer the City works | 
from one dense population to another would not meet the present objection. || 
The Victoria Gas Company were applied to on the subject of supplying the | 
metropolis with gas, but they have not taken it up in any way. I advised | | 
them that the scheme was quite practicable, but at a vast expense. 

Mr. T. CuamBers: Setting aside the expense for a moment, do you know 
by actual test what illuminating properties of the gas are lost by this passage 
through a long pipe? 

Witness: Generally, we find that a light about equal to two candles is lost 
by the transmission through four or five miles in cold weather. The pipes 
cannot be protected from the action of frost. You are quite mistaken in 
supposing that frost penetrates a few inches only into the ground; I have 
had water mains frozen solid at 2 feet 8 inches in depth. The gas is not 
sent into the pipes at a higher temperature than water; the gas is stored in 
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gasholders which stand up in the open air, and the gas immediately assumes 
the temperature of the external air. It is a curious thing that if a gas- 
holder be filled with air under a cloudy sky, and the sun happens to break 
out, the gasholder will rise a foot or eighteen inches, without any gas being 
init. As the temperature causes the gas to lose its illuminating power, the 
more the comes in contact with a cold surface in a pipe the more power 
it loses. The temperature of a pipe under ground is higher than that of a 
pipe exposed to the air; but, as the gas in travelling along a main rubs 
against the pipe, all the condensible matter is taken out by coming into 
contact with the sides of the pipe. When gas is quiescent in the gasholder, 
the surface of the gas exposed to the action of the a is very 
small, and the loss consequently is not so great. One of the schemes sug- 
gested for the purification of the Thames was to embank the river down as 
far as London Bridge, and to lay the low-level sewer on the north side 
within the embankment, so that no sewerage water should flow into the 
river above London Bridge. The existence of the gas-works would be no 
impediment to the embankment of the Thames. With respect to par- 
liamentary powers of recent date, granted to public bodies carrying on gas- 
works in the midst of dense populations, instances of the kind have oc- 
curred within the last three or four years. At Sunderland, the first Act 
for the construction of works there was granted in 1845 or 1846, and there 
have been several Acts passed since. At the time of the passing of the 
first Act the subject of having gas-works in the midst of a dense population 
was not much regarded. Ido not say that the existence of gas-works in 
the midst of a dense population is entirely free from objection; but, as 
regards injury to health, Iam prepared to say that no injury ensues. If 
the works are well conducted they do not affect the health and enjoyment 
of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Of course, the freedom from any- 
thing obnoxious depends upon the perfection of the machinery, and the 
character and caution of the men; and any defect in the machinery, or 
want of circumspection on the part of those employed, would be liable to 
cause & nuisance. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jounson: The Isle of Dogs is one of the most ob- 
jectionable places possible for the establishment of gas-works, because it is 
intersected by docks and river entrances, and of course no mains could be 
laid down for the supply of the City, unless they could be taken either under 
the docks or under the locks, which is always objected to. There is this 
further objection, that the Isle of Dogs is becoming exceedingly populous; 
and moreover the soil, which is peaty, is not suitable, and the site is below 
the level of low-water mark, which would impose very great difficulty in 
making gasholder-tanks, and in laying the foundations. As a general pro- 
position, the lower the level of the gas-works, the better for the supply. 
Contiguity to a railway is not so advantageous as contiguity to a river, be- 
cause gas coal is now shipped, chiefly at Sunderland, Hartlepool, and New- 
castle, into steamers, and those steam colliers can discharge more conve- 
niently at the Victoria Docks than in any other situation in London, and 
the coal can be brought cheaper by water. Beyond this, unless there were 
competition between water and land, the coals would not continue to come 
so cheaply as they do; and, again, pw cannot always get the quantity of 
coal you require by one means of conveyance, therefore it is desirable to 
have both available. I have myself, in large works with which I am con- 
nected, been unable to get coals by railway for a considerable period. Rail- 
way companies do not possess a sufficient number of waggons to bring them 
when wanted, and it frequently happens that in winter their waggons are 
so fully engaged that for weeks together you cannot get coals from them. At 
Nottingham the gas-works abut on the railway, and are in the contiguity of 
coal-fields, and even there they are not able to procure waggons for the pur- 
pose. Wind more frequently interferes with the delivery of coals by sea 
than fogs, and we are still more largely dependent upon sailing vessels than 
upon serew colliers. I say that an ordinary chemist’s shop is worse than 
these gas-works; and when I say that, I mean since these new processes of 
purification have been adopted at the gas-works. The oxide-of-iron pro- 
cess of purification was wholly unknown eight or ten years ago, when Croll's 
Great Central Consumers’ Bill was before Parliament. The adoption of that 
peculiar process of purification has, in a great measure, obviated the objec- 
tion that existed before. 

Re-examined by Mr. Horr Scorr: On the occasion of the contest with 
the Great Central Company, no questien was then raised as to the effect of 
gas-works upon health. Screw colliers have been introduced within the 
last five or six years. They trade almost with the regularity of passenger 
vessels, but they are sometimes interfered with in loading. The embank- 
ment on the river would interfere with the wharf frontage all the way down 
the Thames in the same degree that it would with the City Gas-Works; but 
we came to the conclusion that the difficulty could be removed by perfectly 
simple means, by which there would be the same access into the Thames 
that there is at present. With reference to the customers of the Central 
Gas Company being almost out of light last winter, as I was professionally en- 
gaged for that company at the time, I wouldrather not gointo it. A second 
line of mains is in process of being laid down from their works at Bow, and I 
understand it is to be completed this summer. No doubt if you were to go 
to an unlimited expense, you could supply the City from a great distance; 
but it is a commercial question. At present the retorts are close to the 
gesholders, and the retorts can be set in motion the moment the demand 
exceeds the quantity in supply. The gasholders are equal to an ordinary de- 
mand, and if an extra demand sets in, the gas is manufactured and supplied 
almost hot from the retort. And with regard to the action of the atmo- 
sphere on pipes as compared with gasholders, it is pretty much the same 
that we see with water in frosty weather; water in the bulk gets a thin 
coating of ice on the surface, while in the pipe it gets frozen through. The 
ordinary illuminating power of the gas is 13 or 13} candles, and the loss of 
two candles diminution by transmission through a long pipe would be equal 
to about 15 per cent. upon the whole. 

Mr. Hore Scorr | atin to put in a letter from Mr. Charles Pearson 
a the subject of the amalgamation with the Central Gas Consumers’ 

ompany. 

Mr. Russett Gurvey had no objection, provided all the proceedings were 
put in that took place upon that subject, not that he had anything to do 
with either of the companies, for he appeared there on behalf of the public. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said he proposed to put in the whole of the corre- 
spondence between the parties, but he had no direct means of proving what 
took place at the meeting of the Central Company. The reason why he 
proposed to do this was because the petition from the Commissioners of 
Sewers called upon their lordships, in the event of the preamble of the bill 
being proved, to insert the clauses which had been inserted in the Great 
Central Company’s Bill, as to the charges for gas, the illuminating power, 
and other matters. The petitioners adopted the Central Consumers’ Com- 
pany as their model. 


Mr. Russet Gurney said what they adopted as their model was the 
clauses which they compelled the Great Central Company to insert. That 








company agreed to those clauses. His learned friend resisted them; and 


| 
| 


for the benefit of the public the Commission of Sewers asked that the || 
same restrictions should be placed upon the City Gas Company, which had | | 
been consented to by the other company. The letter of Mr. Charles Pearson || 


was no evidence either against the petitioners or in favour of the bill. 


The Commitres decided that if any part of the negotiation was 
the whole of the proceedings must be put it. 


put in, | 


Mr. Horr Scotr: We have no objection to put in all we have got, and 


to admit anything that my learned friend can put in. 
Mr. Gray was recalled, and examined by Mr. Hore Scorrt. 
There was a negotiation for amalgamation between the two companies 


| 


| 
! 


in 1856, and a certain mode of arrangement was agreed to by leading | 
gentlemen on behalf of both companies, subject to the confirmation of the || 


Our proprietors gave their consent, but the proprietary of the 
‘A mistake has been made with regard to the 
we retain. 
hoenix wharf was returned, ad 


proprietors. 
Great Central refused theirs. 
revenue which we derive from the gay! 
that a rental which we receive from the P 
that in fact the rent is only £600. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: That is my case. | 

The CuarRMAN: Before you begin your address, the committee have | 
authorized me to request you to confine your attention to the sanitary | 
question; first, as to whether the health of the neighbourhood is affected, 
and, secondly, as to whether the value of property is depreciated. 

Mr. RussELt GuRNEY could not help thinking that the main object which 
his learned friend had in view throughout the inquiry was to raise a false 
issue—to make it appear that it was not a question between the public and 
the City Gas Company, but a question between the Central Consumers’ 
Company and the City Gas Company. It had been represented that the 
whole of this opposition was for the purpose of putting a pressure on the 
City Gas Company, to compel them to an amalgamation; but it turned out 
from the piece of evidence just given, that the refusal to amalgamate had 
come from the Central Consumers’ Company themselves, It was now his 
duty, on behalf of the Commissioners of Sewers, to state the grounds on 
which he felt bound to oppose this bill. By various Acts of Parliament they 
had had various powers entrusted to them beyond those which their title 
would imply. For some time previously to 1848 they had entrusted to 
them the lighting of the metropolis, and they naturally took considerable 
interest in all matters relating to the lighting of the City. In 1848 other 
powers were given to them with reference to sanitary matters, and they 
were authorized to appoint an officer of health. In 1851 those powers were 
extended still further, and in 1855 they were authorized to appoint an in- 
spector of nuisances. Having these various powers, it was not unnatural 
that their attention should be directed to the bill now before their lordships. 
One would have thought that they might have appeared before the com- 
mittee on such a subject without being exposed to the amount of obloquy 
and vituperation that had been cast upon them by his learned friend. It 
was sought to be established that four or five persons who were supposed to 
be shareholders in the Central Gas Company were also commissioners of 
sewers; but it turned out that two were not commissioners, and that a third 
was not a shareholder, leaving two only who were at once shareholders in 
that company and members of the Commission of Sewers, a body consisting 
of a hundred persons. His learned friend had also asked, how it was that 
no complaint was heard from the Commissioners of Sewers until sub- 
sequently to the year 1848, when the Central Consumers’ Company was 
established. The reason was plain. It was not till the year 1848 that 
powers were given to them in relation to sanitary matters, and up to that | 
time it was no part of their business to pay attention to questions affecting 
the health of the inhabitants. Subsequently it became their duty to look to 
the causes of nuisance ina neighbourhood, and it would be shown that in the 
whole of the present inquiry they had acted under the advice of their officer 
of health. So far from having any animus against the City Gas Company, 
they had furnished them with the most important evidence that had been 
given in support of the bill; and more than this, the solicitor for the com- 
pany was also solicitor for the Commissioners of Sewers; so that it could 
not be maintained for a moment that the dealings of the commissioners 
with the company were not perfectly fair and open. Now, what was the 
history of this gas company? It was originally established as a private 
partnership, somewhere about the year 1812, and in 1817 it became an in- 
corporated company. His learned friend said that nothing had ever been 
heard of the works being an annoyance. It would appear that in 1815 they 
were indicted for a nuisance; again in 1821; again in 1822, when Sir W. 
Congreve reported against the site as being a most unsuitable one. Still 
they proceeded with their works, and they had very good reason for pro- 
ceeding, in consequence of the enormous profits which they were deriving. 
During the whole of this time the company were receiving regularly 10 per 
cent. upon their shares, besides large bonuses, the amount of which Mir. 
Grey was not able to tell them; and in addition to that, of late years the 
bonuses had been capitalized, amounting toa sum of £100,000, which had 
been added to their original capital of £200,000. Under these circumstances | 
it was not surprising that some little jealousy should exist on the part of | 
those whose payments for the gas afforded the means for these large profits | 
and bonuses. Accordingly, about the year 1848, a considerable agitation | 
arose in the City as to the price, and efforts were made in order to induce 
the company to lower the price. ‘The Commissioners of Sewers were applied | 
to; but they were willing to admit any other company, and they also en- | 
deavoured to prevail on the company to lower the rate. Those endeavours | 
were in vain. Mr. Gray told them it was utterly impossible to manufacture 
gas at a lower rate than 6s. per 1000 feet, with a fair profit to the company. 
No doubt they consented to a reduction subsequently, but, like many other | 
concessions made by more important bodies, they came too late. Finding | 
that another company had been formed, the City Company discovered that 
they could manufacture at 4s., and at that price they were now supplying | 
gas; and, although they no longer possessed the monopoly of the supply, | 
were able to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., and to form an accumulated fund 
which, at the end of the last half year, amounted to £6700. If he were} 
called upon to justify the conduct of the Commissioners of Sewers in this | 
matter, he thought he could do so by pointing to that reduction in the price 
of gas thus obtained from 6s. to 4s. It made a difference to the consumers 
in the City of London of no less a sum than £80,000 per annum, taking the 
consumption of gas supplied by the City, the Chartered, and the Central 
Companies. The effect of that reduction in the City has been to reduce 
the price in other parts of the metropolis, and that would add very much 
to the saving effected in this way. Therefore he thought all would be of 
opinion that the Commissioners of Sewers had acted for the benefit of those 
whose interests alone they were bound to consult in giving support to a rival | | 
company. Well, then, in what position did they find themselves at the 
present time, when this Act was proposed to be introduced? They were 
the parties bound to consider the health and comfort of the inhabitauts, and 
also what meaus could be adopted to light the City at as cheap arate as pos- 
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sible. They found an Act introduced to give power to the CentralGas Com- 
panytocontinue the manufacture of gas in the City, and knowing the course 
of legislation of late years has been not to authorize the construction of 
gas-works in large and populous neighbourhoods, and knowing, too, that no 
committee would be asked to give powers to a new company to construct 
works in such a neighbourhood, they certainly thought, acting as they did 
upon the advice of their officer of health, that they were bound to 
appear in opposition to this bill. What was the evidence given in support 
of the bill? A great number of witnesses came forward who lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and stated, the greater part of them, that they 
never smelt anything whatever. Why, this was the sort of evidence that 
was always forthcoming at every trial for nuisance, whether bone-boiling 
or anything else, while, on the other side, there was always a number of 
witnesses to prove that they smelt something intolerable. What was Mr. 
M‘Mahon’s evidence? He lived in Paper Buildings, nearest the river, and 
he gravely told the committee that during the whole of last summer he 
lived in those rooms day and night, and never smelt the Thames. (A 
laugh.) Why, a gentleman coming before them with that peculiar organi- 
zation could not be expected to have much weight. It seemed to him that 
all these witnesses proved too much, for it was almost a conceded point 
that up to the year 1855 these works were a nuisance. In 1853 they pleaded 
guilty to an indictment for nuisance, and asked to have judgment respited 
that they might construct apparatus to prevent the manufacture being a 
nuisance. They consequently expended a sum of £25,000 to prevent an 
evil which these witnesses Geclaned never fora moment existed. The learned 
counsel then referred to the evidence of Mr. Taylor and other witnesses, as 
to the escape of noxious vapour inseparable from the old process of purifi- 
cation by wet lime, which he contended must have been a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood; and after that, he came to the scientific evidence which had 
been given to show that the alterations made to perfect the process were 
such as to prevent any escape of a noxious vapour. He freely admitted, he 
said, that a great deal had been done to remedy the nuisance, and he was 
willing to believe that the company had spared neither expense nor labour 
to render the carrying on of the works unobjectionable. Still, he submitted 
that that was not a proper neighbourhood for the carrying on of these gas- 
works, even in the mode in which they were now conducted. The scientific 
witnesses said that no nuisance ought to exist, but they also stated that that 
depended entirely upon the care with which all the processes were carried 
out. It appeared that there were between 800 and 900 retorts in operation, 
and that these retorts were charged and discharged four times in 24 hours, 
making altogether between threeand four thousand times in the 24 hours that 
these processes were carried on, in which, if there was not proper care on 
the part of the men, there would be those escapes of vapour which produced 
nuisance in the neighbourhood. It would be for their lordships to consider 
whether it was possible for those works to be carried on practically in such 
a way that nuisance should be avoided. As to the tests applied by Mr. 
Brande and Dr. Taylor, and their failure to discover sulphuretted hydrogen, 
it was very likely the men knew that these experiments were about to be 
made, and accordingly exercised a degree of care which one would not ex- 
pect on ordinary occasions. He did not intend to rest his case here. It 
would be his duty to call witnesses to prove the fact of the annoyance, not 
only previously, but subsequently to 1335, though during the last six months 
there had been much less annoyance, which might arise from the amount 
of care and supervision taken during the time this bill was before Par- 
liament. He would not go minutely into their evidence, but he might say 
that many of them were perfectly independent persons who had come and 
complained to the Commissioners of Sewers, and thus confirming the ob- 
jections taken by the officer of health. One word more with reference to 
the summons taken out by the Conservators of the Thames against this 
company for allowing the escape of some nasty stuff from their pipe into 
the river. His learned friend disposed of that by saying that the chairman 
of the Central Gas Company was one of the conservatorsof the river. Now, 
so far from that having anything to do with it, the proceedings were taken 
by a committee of which that gentleman was not a member, while he was 
not aware of what was going on until after the proceedings had been origi- 
nated. He would now call his evidence, and it would be for Parliament to 
decide whether powers should be given to continue works, which if they 
were now to be originally constructed would never be allowed. 


Henry Letheby, Esq., M.B., examined by Mr. T. CuamBens. 

I am the medical officer of health for the City of London. I have visited 
the City Gas-Works on several occasions, and am well acquainted with the 
locality. Ihave received complaints from the inhabitants, and also from 
the police, of annoyances from the gas-works, but have had no official 
complaint since that of the police two years ago. That complaint was 
made to the Commissioners of Sewers in the form of a memorial, and I was 
requested to inquire into the matter and report upon it. I visited the 
works, and found there were emanations of an offensive kind arising from 
the process of reviving their oxide of iron, which was carried on in a room 
somewhat open to the atmosphere. The vapour consisted chiefly of foetid 
coal tar and ammonia. These exhalations cannot, I think, with any 
amount of care, be prevented in the process of reviving the oxide of iron; 
and, occurring as they did in the night, they were sufficient to account 
for the smell complained of by the police. They were very disagreeable, 
and to persons of peculiar susceptibilities they would be likely to cause 
nausea and vomiting. I have seen the retorts used at the works, and when 
I was there they were working 1000 tons of coal a day with 700 or 800 
retorts. Each retort was charged four times a day, and on each occasion 
there would be emanations of smoke and sulphurous acids. It depends 
upon the temperature at which the coke is ccoled whether it generates 
sulphurous acid or sulphuretted hydrogen. If it is not cooled early it 
gives off sulphurous acid; if it is cooled early it produces sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. They are both very offensive and deleterious, and 
affect comfort and enjoyment, although they may not affect health. 
Of course there would be an increase of the nuisance in proportion 
to the increased extension of the works. The improvements eflected 
with the view of diminishing the nuisance have been carried out with 
scientific skill, but in my opinion they do not entirely obviate the evil; the 
emanations may be checked or carried to a distance, but in the present 
state of science they cannot be obviated. If these exhalations were carried 
off by a high chimney, they would become more diluted with the atmo- 
sphere, but the effect would only be to transfer the nuisance from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood to a distance. Sulphurous acid is specifically heavier 
than the atmosphere, and would accordingly descend. The vapours would 
travel in the direction of the wind. With regard to storing gas at the pre- 
sent works, if they were about to be built, 1 should think it an improper 
thing; but, taking all circumstances into consideration, I should be disposed 
to think the storage of gas there might not be of very serious moment to 
the public health. My wish has always been that the manufacturing in- 
terests should be largely considered in these cases, and nothing but the cir- 
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cumstance of great annoyance or injury to the public health would induce 
me to interfere with them. I have thought of the possibility of manufac- 
turing gas at a distance, and it does not appear to me to be a matter of 
serious difficulty. I know works where the gas is manufactured at a dis- 
tance. When the complaint of the police was brought before me, I had no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion that the sickness they felt was pro- 
duced by the emanations of gas. The Commissioners of Sewers have acted 
upon my advice in opposing this Dill. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I did not give evidence before the Com- 
missioners of Sewers on the occasion of the complaint of the police. I be- 
lieve the medical officer of the police stated that, as faras he knew, the 
health of the police had not been affected by the emanations of the gas. 
Since that time there has been no official complaint. I have said that I! 
would not expose any company to the heavy expense involved in the re- 
moval of works of this magnitude unless there was serious detriment to the 
public health. I say this, that the locality of the gas-works is the most | 
unhealthy in the City. 1 do not mean to attribute it to the gas-works 
alone, but I say it is my duty to take every care that there shall be nothing 
to aggravate the sickness that does occur. I could not prove distinctly that 
gas-works produce injury to public health, but they do tend to lower public 
health. Smells which produce nausea, although they do not cause sick- 
ness, must have a tendency to lower health. It may be true that the men 
employed at the works are not affected. and that they are long-lived; but, 
on the other hand, it is certainly true that people living in the neighbour- 
hood are affected and do suffer. I do not attach any importance to the fact 
that the medical officer of the police said their illness was not due to the 
gas, because it came out that the police did not make it known to him at 
the time. I visited the works about two months ago with Dr. Odling, and 
I admitted to him that the company appeared to have done everything in 
their power to prevent annoyance; but J said, and he agreed with me, that 
the City of London was not the proper place for making gas. I find con- 
siderable annoyance arising from other gas-works, particularly from the 
Chartered works, which are not only offensive, but have an injurious effect 
upon the body. I have not made inquiries as to the health of the men em- 
ployed at that manufactory. I know there is the greatest difficulty in 
getting at facts upon that point. I have heard it stated that during the 
cholera there was no instance of a man dying connected with gas-works. 
I do not know it asa fact. There are other offensive trades in which per- 
sons did not die during the cholera. The vapour given off in the reviving 








of the oxide of iron consists of naphtha, ammonia, and sometimes, when the 
process is going on too actively, sulphurous acid is produced. Ammonia || 
in a concentrated state is notinjurious to health, but ammonia is one of the | | 
most pernicious purveyors of offensive matters. The atmosphere of London 
is charged with sulphurous acid; it injures vegetation, but it does not in- 
jure life, and London is remarkably free from disease. I admit that the 
company have done their best to diminish the annoyance, and I should be 
glad to see all companies doing the same. But I object to any gas- works || 
in London, and I do not think any cost ought to stand in the way of public | 
health. There are plenty of places out of London where gas-works may be || 
established, but that is an engineering question, as well as the question of | | 
how the gas should. be conveyed into the City. I have sent a circular | | 
round to the medical officers of health in the metropolis, in which occurs! | 
the passage—* What Iam anxious to prove is, that the locality is not a/| | 
proper one for the manufacture of gas.” Although I used that expression, | 
my object really was to ascertain their opinion as tothe action of gas-works | 
upon the public health. 

Re-examined by Mr. T. Campers: The answersto that circular confirm | 
me in my impression. It is a very common thing for persons engaged in 
unhealthy occupations not to suffer from it, while persons in the neighbour- 
hood sufier more or less. I attribute much of the present healthiness of | 
London to the removal of nuisances in recent years. | j 


Mr. Saward, examined by Mr. RusseLt GuRNEY. } 

T am secretary to an insurance company in Chatham Place. I have lived | 
there since 1825, and my attention has been wT called to the City | 
Gas-Works in consequence of the abominable stenches that come from them 
at times. When I first went to reside in Chatham Place, the gas-works | 
were then comparatively of small dimensions. In 1838 they were enlarged | 
very much, and in 1848 they were enlarged still further, so that they are 
now of about ten times the capacity they were at first. In 1838 we felt that | 
the nuisance was much increased, and in 1848 it had increased to such a | 
degree as to become almost intolerable. In 1851 and 1852 it was discovered | | 
that the company were letting off their waste water into the Thames, very 
much to the annoyance of the district; and as there was then a contention 
going on in Parliament between the gas companies, I thought it a good 
opportunity to endeavour to get rid of this nuisance. I wrote to Mr. Gray, 
the chairman of the City Gas Company, and the engineer of the company 
came down, and denied that they let off their waste water into the Thames. 
I was requested to go down to the works, and the secretary stated that, in | 
order to prove that they were not the cause of the nuisance complained of, 
they had had a bottle of the stuff taken up from the pipe and analyzed, and | 
that it was innocuous; thus admitting that they had been discharging their | 
waste water by that pipe. 

Mr. Burke thought evidence as to what took place in 1851 and 1852 was | 
wasting the time of the committee. The company was indicted at the time 
for a nuisance, and the pipe had been removed in consequence, and there- 
fore there was no necessity to go into their conduct at that time. 

Mr. RussELt Gurney said it was necessary to show what was likely to be 
the conduct of the company unless they were kept in check. 

Examination continued: In 1855 the company incurred a large outlay in 
order to perfect the process of purification, and there had been a consider- | 
able improvement since then: yet at times the nuisance was still very great. | 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I do not suffer from the Fleet ditch, which 
runs down the middle of the street, and debouches into the Thames below 
Blackfriars Bridge. The ditch is much nearer to my residence than the 
gas-works. I cannot say that my health has suffered from the gas-works, 
but it has been a source of considerable annoyance to myself and family. 
I have not experienced nausea or wasting of flesh. My office has been in 
treaty for a renewal of the lease. There has been no diminution of rent in 
consequence of the nuisance, that I know of; on the contrary, the landlord, 
who is the chairman of the Pheenix Gas-Works, has endeavoured to raise 
the rent, and five out of six tenants have left in constquence, and we are 
about to do the same. Possibly the nuisance has had something to do with 
these parties leaving the neighbourhond. Price’s oil stores are at the back 
of the house. There is occasionally a smell of oil, but very little; there are 
some wharves also at the back, but there are no smells from them. The 
stench from the gas-works which I complain of arises principally in the 
night. I presume it is open to the inhabitants to indict the company if they 
cause a nuisance. 










































































Mr. Hardy, examined by Mr. T. CHAMBERS. 

Iam a surgeon residing in Earl Street, Blackfriars. I have frequently 
smelt bad smells proceeding from the City Gas-Works. The effect has been 
to produce nausea at different times on myself, and to produce much of the 
illness, I believe, from which my wife suffers. The annoyance has been so 
great that we have been compelled to keep the windows closed. It has not 
been so great recently. In my opinion, as @ medical man, the existence of 

nt in a populous neighbourhood is extremely injurious to health. I 
a experienced the stench particularly at night, and have seen policemen 
|| who have told me it was much worse at certain times. I have no hesita- 
|| tion in saying that the works are a decided nuisance to my house. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I do not find the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the gas-works more unhealthy than other parts of the district. My 
wife was in very good health when we went to live in Earl Street, and I 
attribute her delicate state of health to the effluvia from the gas-works. 
The mouth of the Fleet ditch is nearer to us than the gas-works, but the 
liability to catch the effluvia from the ditch is not so great. Iam quite cer- 
|| tain that my wife has suffered from the smell emanating from the gas-works. 
|| I do not say that her health has not suffered from the ditch. One source of 
|| ill health is positive, the other is only probable. I have not come here to 
|| give evidence upon the medical view of the subject, and have not made in- 
| quiries to ascertain whether the men employed at the works suffer from the 

| smell. I have had a patient connected with the works, who was laid up a 
|| long time from the effects. I gave evidence before the Commissioners of 
|| Sewers upon the occasion of the complaint against the City Gas Company. 
|| I admit that the works are better conducted than they were, and that the 
|| nuisance is not so offensive as formerly. 
| | Re-examined by Mr. T. CuamBers: I know the difference between the 
|| smell from the Fleet ditch and the smell from the gas-works. The Fleet 
|| ditch is carried down to low water, and the effluvium is lessened in 
| | consequence. 
1| Mr. Horsford, examined by Mr. RussELt Gurney. 
| | I reside in New Bridge Street, and have suffered constant annoyance 
|| from the sulphurous smell arising from the cooling of the coke; but it has 
| | not been so constant for the last two years. Occasionally, however, it is 
|| very bad. I was asked to sign the petition in favour of the company on 
| the ground that if the works were removed the price of gas would be raised. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: The Fleet ditch passes through Bridge 
|| Street, and the street gratings communicate with the sewer. I have never 

smelt the sewer except when I go down on to the dumb barge. The effect 

of the sulphurous vapour from the gas-works impregnating the atmosphere 

| is to discolour plate; and to show the effect upon brass, I produce some 
_| brass rings which have been turned quite black by the vapour. 


1 Mr. Cooke, examined by Mr. T. CHAMBERs. 

| Iam a surgeon at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and reside in New Bridge 
|| Street, Blackfriars. I have been frequently annoyed by the bad smells 
|| from the gas-works, which are very sickening to some people, and likely to 

| produce nausea and vomiting. My wife was confined last year, and had 

|she remained in the house I believe she would not have survived. I was 

| obliged to remove her into the country in an invalid carriage. She suffered 
|| from sickness, caused, I daresay, partly from the effluvia from the Thames, 
| and partly from the gas-works. As a medical man, I think the manufacture 
|| of gas ought not to be carried on in a densely populated neighbourhood. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: I am not aware that rents have fallen 
in that neighbourhood. I know an attempt has been made to raise the 
rents. Radley'’s Hotel is largely frequented, and if visitors to that hotel 
experienced inconvenience, I suppose they would go elsewhere. If Mr. 
Holt, the landlord of that hotel, has petitioned in favour of the company, it 
|{ Shows that he does not care about it. The same with the opinion of Messrs. 
North, Simpson, and Graham, and the proprietor of the York Hotel. 
Re-examined by Mr. T. Campers: The parties in question would not be 
likely to acknowledge that a nuisance existed. 
Mr. James Teasdale, examined by Mr. Russet GurNeEY. 

|| Ihave liyed in Water Street, near the City Gas-Works, twenty years, and 
|, my family fifty years. Iam a leech importer. I have suffered much in- 
|| convenience, more or less, from the works during the whole of that time; 
|| but it has not been so great of late years. 1 have become too familiar with 
| the smell not to know it; and I perceived it even last night. Every Sunday 
|| evening during the summer it has been dreadful, causing almost nausea and 
|| vomiting. The dust from the works, too, has been so great, that we have 
|| been compelled to close up the windows with paper. 
| | Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: I cannot tell whether persons have left the 
| neighbourhood on account of the gas-works. I have lately taken the ad- 
| joining house, at a slightly increased rent, because I have not sufficient 
;|room in my own. For residence purposes, the property in Water Street has 
|| deteriorated, but not so for business purposes. 


Captain Burstal, examined by Mr. T. CHAMBERS. 

|| Iam secretary to the Conservators of the River Thames. Some men were 
|| employed in the month of February to cut off useless piles up the river, and 
they discovered a disagreeable odour in the neighbourhood of Blackfriars 
| Bridge. They pawn to the source of it, and they discovered a large 
| quantity of fluid running from a pipe in front of the City Gas-Works. They 
collected some of it on the 25th of February, and a second quantity on a 
subsequent date. These specimens were presented at the meeting of the 
|| general purposes committee on the 2nd of March, and the general purposes 
| committee submitted them to Dr. Letheby for analysis. The report of Dr. 
| 
|| 














Letheby was read at the general board on the 7th of March, and on that re- 
port the conservators ordered a prosecution to take place in the matter, 
| and two informations were accordingly laid against the City Gas-Works. 
|| Mr. Deputy Dakin was not a member of the general purposes committee, 
| and he could not have been aware of the proceedings until the 7th of March, 
|, When the report of Dr. Letheby came betore the general board. 
|_ Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: Mr. Dakin was present when the general 
| board determined to proceed against the City Gas Company. I have heard 
|| that Mr. Dakin is chairman of a gas company, but I do not know whether 
| it is the Great Central. I remember, when the subject was brought for- 
' ward, hearing Mr. Dakin say he did not believe it possible, because there 
| had been a new process established at the City Gas-Works. I do not know 
| Why notice of the informations was not given to the City Gas Company be- 
\ fore the 17th of March. The matter was referred to the solicitor, and I 
| know nothing more about it. 
Adam Shelferd, examined by Mr. Russet GuRNeEY. 
| Tam one of the City police, and have been so nearly nineteen years. 
| During the last three or four years I have been frequently on the beat near 
| the City Gas-Works. I have passed them five or six times in the course of 
| the day and night. The smells up to 1856 were very bad, but they have 
\not been so bad since. I remember on one occasion it produced vomiting. 
The smell is perceptible occasionally now. 
Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: ij am not aware that it affects the general 





| 
| 
| 
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health of the neighbourhood. The police on that beat have been more fre- 
uently ill than on other beats, but I am not able to say that this has arisen 
rom the effects of the works. 
Re-examined by Mr. Russet Gurney: When I had the sickness which 
I have mentioned, I did not go off duty, nor report myself to Mr. Childs. 


John Armstrong, examined by Mr. T. CHAMBERS. 

Iam one of the City police, and during the last five years have been on 
duty near the City Gas-Works. I have very frequently experienced ill 
effects from the odours at the gas-works. ‘The smells are worse in the 
night time, between eleven and four, and they cause a sickening feeling, an 
unpleasant sensation in the throat, and dimness and smarting in the eyes. 
They have not been so bad since the last complaints were made, about 
fifteen months ago. The sickness has only been of a temporary character, 
and I have not reported myself to Mr. Childs, nor been laid up. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: The sickening feeling and the other 
symptoms I have spoken of, lasted during the time I was in the neighbour- 
hood of the gas-works. Shelferd first asked me whether I had smelt any- 
thing, and I told him I had. I did not mention the matter to him first, nor 
that I had suffered dimness of the eyes and unpleasant sensations in the 
throat. The thing was well known among the force as of nightly occur- 
rence. 

Re-examined by Mr. T. CHAmBers: I have experienced these sensations 
I daresay a hundred times during the last five years. 


Edward Knight, examined by Mr. Russert GuRNEY. 

I have been in the City police a great many years, and up to the last 
eighteen months was on duty near the gas-works. I frequently suffered 
annoyance—perhaps three or four times a week. The smell produced nausea 
and a sickening sensation in the throat. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I once sent a man down to the works to 
request the workmen to do what they could to diminish the stench. I do 
not know whether I first mentioned it to the inspector, or he first asked me 
about it; it was a matter of general talk amongst the men, 

James Tring, examined by Mr. T. CHAMBERS. 

I have been in the City police force twenty years, and have been on duty 
near the City Gas-Works for the last eight years. I have experienced 
annoyance from the works; the last time on Sunday night, when it was 
very bad, producing a disagreeable sensation in the throat, and a disagree- 
able odour in the nose. In 1856 the smell was worse than it is now. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I have spoken to the inspector seyeral 
times about the smell. 

Mr. Stutchbury, examined by Mr. Russett GuRNEY. 

I am clerk in the City solicitor's office, and yesterday and to-day I have 
searched for indictments for nuisance at the Central Criminal Court against 
the City Gas Company. I did not find any against the company, but I 
found indictments against Mr. Sparrow and Mr. Scholefield in 1821, and 
against Mr. Stansfield in 1852, whose names appear as promoters in the Act 
of the company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I did not find any indictment between 
1821 and 1852. I did not search beyond 1834. 

Dr. R. D. Thompson, examined by Mr. T. CuAMBERs. 

I am a medical officer of the Marylebone district, and I believe if it were 
attempted to establish a gas-work in that locality it would be opposed. I 
should recommend an opposition on the ground that they are injurious to 
public health. I have frequently passed the City Gas-Works, and they 
appear to me to be extremely well conducted, and to have diminished the 
annoyances to the lowest possible point. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: If works have been established a long 
time, that may be an element in determining whether they ought to be 
removed. 

Edward Frankland, Esq., F.R.S., examined by Mr. Russeti GurNey. 

I am lecturer on chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital. I have had frequent 
occasion to visit gas-works and investigate the processes going on there. 
I think the manufacture of gas is more peculiarly attended with disagree- 
able emanations to the immediate neighbourhood than most other branches 
of manufacture. The annoyance may be reduced by improved processes, 
but still there are times when it will be impossible to prevent emanations 
being given out. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I formerly lived at Manchester, where 
the gas-works are situated in the centre of the town. I know Dr. Brande, 
professor of chemistry, Dr. Odling, and Dr. Hoffman; they are all men of 
eminence, and quite competent to give an opinion upon the manufacture of 
gas. If they have said that they visited the works and applied the most 
delicate tests, and found nothing deleterious, it would not shake my opinion 
in the least, because I have been deceived myself. I have not visited the 
works myself since 1851, nor applied tests to ascertain whether the pro- 
ducts are deleterious or not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Russett Gurney: I have been deceived by tests 
similarly applied. ‘The value of tests depends upon whether the persons at 
the works know that the tests are to be applied. I do not believe gas- 
works can be so conducted as to avoid being a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood at all times, because, however theoretically perfect the processes may 
be, the workmen will not attend to the instructions. 

Dr. Barnes, examined by Mr. T. CHAMBERS. 

I am a member of the College of Physicians, and medical officer of health 
for Shoreditch. I am acquainted with nuisances arising from the Imperial, 
the Chartered, the Independent, and the gas-works at Deptford Creek, near 
the Dreadnought hospital ship. 1 frequently pass the works in Curtain 
Road, and have felt decided nausea; and in going off to the Dreadnought 
at Deptford I have been obliged to hold my handkerchief to my nose, the 
smell was so offensive. I am physician to the Dreadnought, and go there 
three or four times a week. The extent to which a person may be affected 
by effluvia depends upon the constitution and the state of health at the 
time. Sometimes I can bear the most powerful smells, and at other times 
I have been much annoyed by them. The existence of these smells is 
calculated to be a nuisance in a neighbourhood; and it is my conviction 
that no means can be adopted practically to carry on gas-works without 
causing a nuisance. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: I have no personal acquaintance with 
the City Gas-Works. I was asked to come and give evidence as to the 
general question of the injurious effects of gas-works in populous districts. 
I will not say that I have been decidedly sick at any time, but I have ex- 
perienced nausea. Houses are being built in the vicinity of the Imperial 
Gas-Works at Hackney, but that is a fact of no weight, because people will 
live anywhere. The Dreadnought has never been moved in my time in 
order to be out of the reach of the effluvia of the gas-works there. I have 
not recommended her removal; but I have complained of the gas-works to 
the medical officer of the district. There are chemical works near the 
Dreadnought, but not so near as the gas-works. I am not aware that they 
have been indicted as a nuisance. 
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Re-examined by Mr. T. Cuamsers: I know that in London, life and 
health are in constant conflict with nuisances, and lately the conflict has been 
attended with success. The health of London has improved lately in con- 
sequence of the removal of nuisances. Among the nuisances which I think 
it desirable to remove, gas-works are the most prominent. 


WepneEspay, Marcu 30. 

Mr. Gurney said he had another scientific witness to call, if their lord- 

ships required any more information on the subject. 
he CHAIRMAN said that if the witness were prepared to depose as to 
the effects of the works upon the neighbourhood, he had better attend. 

Mr. Guryey said the evidence would relate simply to the process of 
manufacture. 

The Cuarrman said they had heard enough on that subject. 

Mr. Gurvyey said he would explain a statement made by him yesterday. 
He meant to say, that the reduction of the price from 6s. to 4s. would make 
a difference of £80,000 in the City Gas Company only. 

The CHarrman asked whether the City Gas Company now charged 4s. 
He had been under the impression that they charged 4s. 6d. 

Mr. BurkKE said that they were compelled to come down to 4s., and from 
that time the dividends fell 14 per cent. 

The Cuarrman: I thought the other companies charged 4s. 6d. 

Mr. BurKE: The Consumers’ Company introduced into their Act a clause 
which limited the price to 4s., and consequently we were obliged to come 
down also. 

Mr. Gurney said this would conclude the case, so far as his clients were 
concerned. 

Mr. JoHNnson, who appeared for the Inner Temple, said he proposed to 
| call his witnesses first, as his opposition was based upon the same grounds 
|as his learned friend’s. He had therefore to request the indulgence of their 
lordships for a short time, as, owing to a misapprehension of the time at 
which they would be required, his witnesses were unfortunately not in 
attendance. 

In the course of the desultory conversation which followed, it was 
suggested that the evidence of a scientific gentleman, who was then in 
court, might be taken on some of the relations cf the gases exhaled during 
the manufacturing processes, with the perfumes and flavours so much 
sought after in the fashionable world. . Their lordships, however, seemed 
to think that the scientific department of this controversy had been already 
too seriously before their notice to admit of'so interesting an inquiry. 

Mr. Burke stated that evidence had been given yesterday by a gentle- 
man who produced certain rings, which he concluded had been blackened 
by the exhalations of gaseous vapour. A witness was there that morning 
who dealt in these rings, and who was prepared to state that they were not 
injured by the gas, 

The CHatrMaN said the evidence yesterday was to the effect that the 
witness thought they were so injured, and could not be taken as direct 
testimony. 

After a few minutes had elapsed, it was stated that a witness was in 
the room, and the committee proceeded immediately to hear his exa- 
mination. 

Mr. George Cooper, examined by Mr. Jounson. 

I am the head porter of the Inner Temple, and have been so during the 
last two years. I have been employed for twenty-one years in the service 
of the society, and have lived in the Temple seventeen years constantly. 
I know the City Gas-Works, and from time to time I have noticed a noxious 
smell proceeding from these works. This smell I have observed during the 
whole period from time to time, and I have no doubt whatever from whence 
it proceeded. It has not been so bad during the last nine or twelve months, 
though I have still perceived smells of that kind when the wind is south or 
south-east. I can say positively, that I have perceived these smells within 
the last twelve months. I do not recollect whether any complaints were 
made of this prior to 1848, but a good many gentlemen who then occupied 
chambers in the Inner Temple have made complaints from time to time 
respecting the nuisance. I kept a book in which I entered the reports of 
the night inspector, and I produce this book. 

Mr. Burk thought there was some irregularity in producing these 
books. 

Mr. Jounson said the books contained entries made in the regular 

manner by the wititess, upon the report of the night inspector. That 
person, however, would be produced, and might be cross-examined, if neces- 
sary, on the subject. The learned counsel then read from several 
entries, in which it was stated that gentlemen had complained to the night 
inspector while on duty of the smells proceeding from the gas-works. These 
entries extended from the beginning of 1852, and continued down to 1857. 
There were also entries of complaints made by the watchmen employed in 
the Temple, and also one of 2 memorandum, signed by Mr. Bryant, the 
late sub-treasurer of the Temple, to the same effect. Mr. Bryant has since 
left the country for an appointment in India. 
Witness having deposed to these facts, proceeded thus: An altera- 
tion has been made in the regulations of the society since the last entry in 
that book, and the office of night inspector has been abolished, the police 
having taken the duty formerly performed by the watchmen. ‘That is the 
reason why these reports have ceased, and not in consequence of the smells 
becoming extinct. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I have enjoyed very good health whilst 
I have lived in the Temple. I live in the King’s Bench Walk, which is on 
that side of the Temple which is nearest to the gas-works. I have found 
that my fellow-servants have enjoyed good health, but they do not live 
there. The gardener lives there. The Temple is rather celebrated for its 
flowers. The flowers continue to flourish there. I sometimes converse. 
with the gardener, and am aware that he is a writer in some newspapers. 

Mr. Jonnson objected to this. Mr. Broom’s name had been introduced 
in the opening, but he had not been called as a witness. 

Mr. BuRKE was understood to say that the only reason why they had not 
called Mr. Broom was, that they could not do so without damaging him 
with his employers. 

Examination continued: There are large factories to the south of the 
Temple,the chimneys of which vomit forth a considerable amount of smoke. 
I have not heard them complained of. The Whitefriars dock lies between 
the Temple and the gas-works, but I have not smelt anything from that 
source, I do not know what the lay stall is used for. I am not aware that 
it is a deposit for dead cats and dogs, and all kinds of filth. Iwas not aware 
that manure is placed there. I was never down there, but have only passed 
the end of it. I do not remember when the Temple generally was lighted 
with oil. We very seldom have the gas-fitters there. They come when 
there is an escape of gas, or when any repairs are required. An escape of 
gas is reported directly, and the men are sent for. We have entered in our 
books that the complaints were made of the smell of gas, or gas-water. 








Re-examined: I know what the smell of gas is, and I have no doubt 
that the smell complained of came from the gas works. 


Mr. John Wood, examined by Mr. Jonnson. 

I am now a sheriff's officer, but was formerly an inspector of the night 
watch in the Inner Temple. I held that office for sixteen years, and left it 
in consequence of the watch being abolished and the police introduced. My 
hours on duty were from ten p.m. to four a.m. I used to be much annoyed 
by bad smells proceeding from the gas-works. I have no doubt about it. 
It was not an ordinary escape of gas. I smelt it very often. Sometimes, 
when the wind was north, I did not smell it, but when the wind was south 
or south-west it was very bad indeed. I never carried a compass in my | 
oe. but I know the points of the compass very well from the Temple. | 

f the wind was in the right quarter, the odour would perhaps be percep- | | 
tible for days together. It did not positively affect my health, or cause 
vomiting, but I and others have felt sick and very bad on account of it. It 
had also the same effect upon the night watchmen and upon gentlemen 
coming into the Temple. Teqeed these smells from time to time to the 
head porter. There were many complaints previously to 1852, but I made 
no report before then. I first experienced these offensive smells as long 
back as 1841, or soon after, and they were continuously more or less offen- 
sive up to the time I left. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I have left about two years. I do 
not remember who the gentlemen were who desired me to make the reports. 
Mr. Cheer was one. Several gentlemen complained before 1852. I had my 
orders to make the official entries in the book from Mr. Bryant, the sub- 
treasurer. I recollect something about proceedings being taken in 1852 
against the gas-works; it was about that time that I received the orders. 
The works are more than 150 yards from the Temple. I never went there 
to make complaints. I know the lay_stallin Whitefriars dock, but I never 
went down there. The smell of gas was most strong when the wind was 
south or south-west, and the gentlemen who complained did so when the 
wind was in that quarter. I know the Essex Street sewer. That lies very 
nearly south-west. 

Re-examined: The smell which I perceived certainly did not come from 
tha sewer. I have never passed in the direction of the works when I have 
perceived the smell. The odour came from the region of the gas works. I 
have no doubt about it. Temple Street runs parallel with the river, 
and the wind would blow up towards that street. 

Mr. Charles Edward Vaughan, examined by Mr. Jonnson. 

Iam the sub-treasurer of the Temple, and have been recenty appointed 
to that office. My predecessor, Mr. Bryant, was a man in whom the|| 
society placed great confidence, and they presented him with a testimonial | | 
of two hundred guineas’ worth of plate, and a vote of thanks, upon his | | 
retirement from the office which he held. I have not myself perseived any | | 
bad smells from the gas-works, but I have heard complaints from others. 
Those complaints have been made sometimes to myself and sometimes to | | 
Mr. Bryant. The answer made by that gentleman was that the charter of 
the company would expire in 1863, and that he hoped it would not be || 
renewed. I have heard Mr. Bryant say that several times. That gentle- |; 
man has frequently expressed his annoyance, and has said on one occasion | ; 
that on coming late one evening he experienced considerable nausea from | 
the odour. I have analzyed the petitions purporting tocome from the Temple | 
in favour of the bill, and out of the 88 persons who have signed it, 42 belong | 
to the Middle Temple, and of the remaining 46, 30 sleep out of the precincts | 
of the Temple and only have their offices there. There are about 300 sets | | 
of chambers in the Inner Temple, averaging 3 toa set. The Middle Temple | 
is to the westward, and some distance from the gas-works. At this season || 
of the year many gentlemen are out on circuit. On looking over the peti- | | 
tion, I do not think that a single signature has emanated from Nos. 8 or 12 | 
of King’s Bench Walk. | 

| 











Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: Sixteen gentlemen, at all events, have || 
signed the petition who reside in the Inner Temple. The others are fre- 
quently there late in the evening, I presume. I have only slept there 
recently, but am in the office from ten, or from half-past ten o'clock | 
till four, in the day-time. Mr. Bryant slept there. The regulations | | 
require the sub-treasurer to reside on the spot. I suppose the company | 
might be indicted for a nuisance. I believe the Temple never instituted | | 
any procecdings against the gas-works. I never heard Mr. Bryant say that | | 
he would put a spoke in the wheel of the company if he could. King's || 
Bench Walk is a favourite part of the Temple, and the rents are very high | | 
there. They have not been reduced on account of the gas-works. | 

Re-examined: I have a kind of recollection that the solicitor was || 
instructed to take proceedings unless the nuisance was abated. i | 

In answer to a noble lord, Mr. Jounson said that the petition against the | 
bill was signed by the treasurer and three benchers in their corporate || 
capacity. 

Conway Evans, Esq., M.D., examined by Mr. Jonnson. 1 

Iam a licentiate of the College of Physicians, and hold various public || 
appointments, amongst others that of medical officer of health of the | 
Strand district. I am of opinion that the manufacture of gas should not be 
carried on in a dense population. It is impossible to prevent the evolution 
of noxious gases. The ill effects of those exhalations are not always per- 
ceptible in producing vomiting and nausea, &c, They operate upon the | 
general system, and weaken the vital power of that system, rendering it || 
less capable of resisting the attacks of disease. In a population of 16,000 
persons to the square acre these effects would be produced, whilst in a 
population of 50 to the acre the manufacture might be carried on with 
impunity. The combined effects of density of population and impurities 
produced by manufacturing processes such as that would operate in- 
Juriously, more especially upon infant life. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I have never been in the Temple 
Gardens, or seen the vegetation there. Of itself a broad river is decidedly 
an advantage, as tending to carry off, by the current of air, many impuri 
ties. I will not say that persons employed in gas-works would necessarily 
be diseased, or liable to disease. They might become acclimatised. I did 
not refer in my examination in chief to adult persons so much as to the 
effect of those works upon infants. 

Re-examined: My opinion is stated in my official reports. 

Counsel read portions of these reports, which were to the same effect as 
the evidence given above. 

Mr. Jounson said it now became his duty to address a few words to their 
lordships on the subject of this bill, against the promoters of which he 
appeared on the part of the honourable Society of the Inner Temple. What- 
ever imputations—and they were not sparse—had been cast upon others in 
the address of his learned friend, Mr. Hope Scott, and however fully they 
might have been answered in the address of his learned friend, the 
Recorder of London, they (the society) stood there perfectly bund fide, and 
disinterested in prosecuting that petition. He feared he should have some 
difficulty in satisfying Mr. Gray, the gentleman who was first called by the 
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promoters of the bill, that that was the case. He (Mr. Gray) seemed to 
think that Mr. Charles Pearson's influence was unbounded—that it had 
reached the benches of the Inncr Temple, and he (counsel) did not know 
whether according to Mr. Gray their lordships were beyond his control. (A 
laugh.) He begged to say, however, that he appeared for the society on 
behalf of what they considered not only their own interests, but also on 
behalf of the interests of the public at large, independent he believed of 
any other influences. He contended that the manufacture of gas was an 
acknowledgednuisance in a densely crowded neighbourhood, and that if 
their lenddlips thought otherwise he thought it might be traced to the 
ingenious arguments of science and philosophy. He had almost come to 
the conclusion, while sitting in that room, that it was possible to prove 
almost everything by science. It was said the company was at all times 
liable to an indictment, but he contended that there were so many difli- 
culties, expenses, and responsibilities"involved in indicting a party for a 
nuisance, that the company with their large capital would have little or 
no difficulty in defeating any such attempt, especially when the conflicting 
character of scientific evidence was taken into consideration. He thought 
that the testimony of some of the witnesses who spoke to the absence of 
noxious effluvia should be taken with caution, especially as some portions 
of their evidence was in direct opposition to the experience of their lordships, 
sitting in that very room, when even the curtains had to be steeped, he 
| believed, in chloride of lime to arrest the foetid vapours arising from the 
lriver. Such testimony was like that of witnesses to the character of a 
| man who had been thrice convicted of crime. They might not know any 
|| evil about him, but still the bad character of the man would be patent to 
'the judge. There could be no doubt that the nuisance had been mitigated 
|lately, but the gas company was now on its good behaviour. What secu- 
rity had they that those scientific efforts would be continued by the com- 
? It was said that the company would at some time or other be 
|| pany 
| obliged to come again to Parliament, but he thought that was a remote 
| contingency. He thought the company did not deserve much consideration 
|| at their lordships’ hands. An officer of the company had stated here, that 
| there was no connexion between the nuisance complained of at the mouth 
of the sewer and their works. Other parties at the works said they 
admitted the connexion and were prepared to defend themselves. He did 
not wish to say one word of disrespect towards science or scientific 
| gentlemen, but their very ingenuity and skill led them to sanguine 
expectations as to the result of their experiments. He was reminded of 
||@ case in which Mr. (now Judge) Cresswell and Mr. Humphrey were 
'}engaged, in reference to the sinking of a heavily laden barge through 
|| the swell occasioned by a steam-vessel. A number of scientific witnesses 
|| were called in defence, who proved beyond all doubt that the thing was 
|impossible. Mr. Humphrey was seen to take very few notes, but his reply 
|| was, “ the thing did happen, and before the eyes of my witnesses down went 
the barge. and there is no other assignable cause for its doing so except the 
passing of the steamer, which caused the swell and sunk the barge.” Here 
they were told by various scientific gentlemen that the thing was impos- 
sible, whereas they, plain, humble gentlemen, with noses that could detect 
an unpleasant odour, bore testimony to the simple fact that the works did 
cause a nuisance. To this testimony was added the distinguished evidence 
of the scientific witnesses whom they had called. It was a fallacy to 
suppose that the man who had lived 30 years on the works proved their 
healthfulness. He was healthy in spite of their works. It was non propter, 
but notwithstanding he had lived there he was healthy. He contended that 
the whole strength of the Legislature was now directed towards the suppres- 
sion of nuisances. Modern times required this. Was it not a fact that 
manufacturers now had, sometimes at an enormous cost, to consume their 
own smoke, except in some peculiar cases. Did his learned friend doubt 
for asingle moment that the complaints made were not genuine—that the 
entries in the report book of the Temple were not genuine ? He certainly 
had been surprised by the latitude taken by his learned friend (Mr. Hope 
Scott). He had occupied much of their lordships’ time in the mere vitupe- 
ration of other parties. First he attacked Mr. Pearson ; next he brought 
forward statements made by Mr. Croll before an arbitrator, which was 
utterly inadmissible as legal evidence. Then he brought forward a letter 
which had appeared in the Jurist, without subsequently so much as proving 
the existence of that periodical. It would be necessary, he felt, by-and-bye, 
to institute more rigid regulations as to the rules of evidence before Par- 
liament. Mr. Broom, the gardener, had been freely spoken ‘of, though not 
called as a witness. It was not his practice to raise captious objections, 
but he really felt that some check should be given to this sort of thing. 
Assume that these proceedings were before their lordships as res integra, 
would their lordships listen to their proposition for a moment? What 
then was their plea, but one in misericordiam? They (the company) in 
effect said, “ We expire in 1863, unless your lordships will be pleased to con- 
tinue our lives.” They intimated if their request was not granted, that they 
would either be put to an expense of upwards of £140,000, or that the public 
would be charged an extra 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas. Ought either of 
these considerations to stand in the way of public health and public safety? 
Was the plea of in misericordiam listened to in the case of turnpike road 
| trusts , who often petitioned Parliament for a renewal of term? Was it 
not a fact that these trusts had really often been injured seriously by the 
springing up of railroads—had often sunk their capital and paid low divi- 
dends, and yet Parliament refused to continue their terms for public and 
obvious reasons, although no complaint could certainly be raised against 
turnpike roads of being a nuisance to the public health. This company on the 
other hand, starting with a capital of £200,000, had for a long period paid 
a dividend of 10 per cent., had made large profits, so large that they were 
almost ashamed of them, had given large bonuses, and increased the value 
of their shares one half. Could the plea of in misericordiam be seriously 
made in this case, because it was now necessary for the public health and 
safety to spend £150,000? Suppose a turnpike trust were to come forward 
with this plea, under similar circumstances, would not their lordships say, 
“You have had a good thing out of public already, why should we extend 
it?” He would humbly caution their lordships, as constituting a portion 
of the highest tribunal of the land, against establishing a principle which 
would appear to countenance the establishment of works in crowded loca- 
lities. As to the argument about the river, he differed from Mr. Hawksley 
in saying that the river was a more advantageous mode of conveying mate- 
rials to the works than a railway would be; but he opposed the bill on the 
much broader principle of public health and safety, and he considered that 
the company could continue to carry on their operations as satisfactorily, 
even if the public had to pay a slight increase for the gas, as they did at 
|| present. On these broad grounds he opposed the preamble of this bill. 

















Mr. Horr Scorrt said he thought it necessary, in replying to the observa- 
tions made on the other side, to refer in the first place to the remarks which 
fell from his learned friend the Recorder, not he must say in any tone or 
manner of which he had the slightest reason to complain, relative to the 
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imputations he had thrown out upon the Commissioners of Sewers. All he 
had to say on that subject was, that the circumstances which had been laid | 
before their lordships fully justified him in making those imputations, which 
had not been rebutted by the evidence on any one point, except in a single |, 
instance to which he would presently refer. The City Gas Company were | 
for thirty years unassailed on the subject of nuisance, on the part of any of 
the public authorities of the City. So recently as 1846 the corporation of | 
London was on good terms with the gas company, availing themselves of 
their co-operation to improve streets, and thereby opening a claim for some- 
thing more permanent in the way of the occupation of the present works | 
than the Commissioners of Sewers appeared willing to concede. This im- 
rovement involved no less than £30,000 worth of the company’s property 
in the improvement of the highways of that neighbourhood. He alluded to 
this chiefly for this reason; it was quite plain that in 1846 the City autho- 
rities felt no disposition to quarrel with the City Gas Company, nor to re- 
move the works. If they did intend it at that time they did not proceed 
honestly in taking advantage of the assistance and expenditure of the 
City Gas Company. As a matter of fact, they knew that up to 1848 


not the slightest general attack was made on the company with regard | | 


to the occupation or the mode in which the works were carried on. 
How was it that the contest then took eo between the new company 
and the City Company? He would call their lordships’ attention to the 
connexion existing between the Commissioners of Sewers and that new 
company. In 1848 the commissioners originated an inquiry as to the 
supply of gas to the City, and the report of Mr. Pearson and the scheme 
of Mr. Croll was brought before them. Individual members of the board 





became interested in this scheme; Mr. Pearson became chairman; Mr. 
Dakin succeeded him in that office, and such general support was afforded 
to it by the commissioners, that before Parliament had decided the question, 
or rather after Parliament had twice in one form or other rejected the appli- 
cation of the new company for an Act of Incorporation, the commissioners 
allowed them to break up the streets, and placed them in the position of a 
competing company. All this might have been very innocent on the a 
of the commissioners, but he must say it was a most unfortunate thing 
indeed when a public body, especially one charged with judicial functions, 
allied itself, in the manner which the board had done, with one interest 
which was unceasingly hostile to another. It might be done in perfect 
good faith, but it was very unfortunate; and to that unfortunate connexion 
between the commissioners and the solicitor of the corporation they 
were much disposed to place, and it was very hard indeed to sever, 
the connexion which had existed between the attacks of the board 
and the interest of the Great Central Company. The Act of that 
company was obtained in 1851, and the first attack was made in 1852, 
the City solicitor conducting the prosecution before the water-bailiff, an 
officer of the Corporation of London. The second attack was made in 
1854, when they were preparing to go to Parliament. The commissioners 
then took the matter up, and passed a resolution on the subject. The third 
was in 1856, and originated with the City police, the servants of the corpo- 
ration; and this led to the letter of advice from the two solicitors to the 
general purposes committee, which he had read to their lordships when he 
opened the case, and which letter showed that there was a very general feel- 
ing in the City that the public guthorities had been prejudiced by private 
interests against the interests of the City Gas Company. He did not say 
knowingly, for, after all, a clever, active agent like Mr. Pearson would do it 
in such a manner as to mislead the persons themselves. In October, 1856, 
the attention of the general purposes committee of the Court of Sewers was 
thus called to the fact, that there was a public impression that the proceed- 
ings against the City Gas Company had originated in private motives, and 
they were advised to refer the subject to an impartial tribunal. The board 
acted upon the advice then given to them, and sent the case to the Court of 
Aldermen, and by them it was dismissed. He had already referred to the 
language of a worthy alderman on that occasion, this language having been 
one of the main agencies in procuring the dismissal of the case. He 
had pointed out what appeared to him to be the fact, that these at- 
tacks had been made concurrently with certain efforts at amalga- 
mation between the Central and the City of London Gas Compa- 
nies. His learned friend (Mr. Gurney) seemed to think he had dis ~ 
op of this statement by showing that in 1856 the latter company 
iad rejected the proposal, while the evidence went to show that both Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Dakin were in favour of it, and as they were the parties 
through whom any movement of the City authorities was likely to take 
place, it was utterly immaterial what the shareholders thought, it having 
been agreed to by the leading members of the court. He also argued that 
from Mr. Dakin’s connexion with the board, and the interest he had taken 
in these proceedings, the presumption was that there was more than a 
merely coincident connexion between the failure of negotiations for the 
amalgamation and the attacks which had been made upon the company. 
He would add only one word more upon this part of the subject. The! 
Central Gas Company were in competition with them, and the more the | 
City Company were crippled, the more would the Central gain. Supposing | 
they were obliged to remove their works, the latter company would | 
compete with them at a great advantage. They had therefore every 

motive which a company could have to get this bill thrown out, and if they 
had any power with the Commissioners of Sewers, or with any other public | 
bodies, it was impossible to say that they would not use it. Passing to the 
general question, he inquired what was proposed by the opponents of this | 
bill? It was to refuse permanent incorporation to the com any; to 








oblige them to remove not the whole of their property, but all their pro- || 


ducing apparatus, and to seek a locality elsewhere, at a cost, as stated || 


| 


by Mr. Hawksley, as certainly not less than £150,000. 


This was | 


sought by the opponents of the bill at an opportunity presented | | 


by the expiration of their Act of Incorporation. 
Johnson) had presented the case of road trustees as analogous to theirs. | | 
They were analogous in that point of view, and in that point only. Parlia- | 

ment had, however, drawn a most important distinction between the case || 
of turnpike roads and gas companies. This was the only gas company || 
which laboured under the disadvantage of a limited incorporation. While | | 
turnpike road trusts were expiring day after day, and Parliament refused | | 
to renew their Acts, new gas companies had been formed, and in every}, 
instance had obtained perpetual incorporation. His learned friend had} 
therefore brought forward an analogy which did not exist as between class 
and class, and which only existed in one accidental circumstance with 
reference to the company which he represented. He (Mr. Hope Scott) had 
certainly satisfied himself, and he hoped the committee likewise, that the 
history of the early legislation upon this subject sufficiently accounted for 
their present position. He contended that the principle upon which the 
Legislature acted in reference to the various gas companies had been the same 
throughout, and that if they had not been so unlucky as to have been before 
Parliament two years before they granted perpetual incorporation, their 
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position would have been precisely the same in this respect as that of other 
companies. His learned friend had said that if their lordships affirmed the 
principle of this bill, with regard to the manufacture of gas in densely 
populated districts, they would affirm a principle which was fraught 
with eve possible danger in the future. Why so? The principle 
their lordeips would affirm if they rejected this bill would be that 
of the removal of all existing companies. If they passed the bill, on 
the other hand, they would affirm nothing bearing the slightest relation to 
new works; they would simply say, “ Whatever we may think with regard 
to the erection of new works, under new circumstances, we do not think 
that these old-established works ought to be removed from their position and 
taxed to the extent spoken of by witnesses, and which would involve the ex- 
penditure of not less than two millions of money if the rule were carried out 
with reference to all the companies similarly circumstanced, and these not 
represented or heard in this room.” After all, what were the grounds upon 
which the company was attacked? The whole legal proceedings hitherto 
taken against the company, with the exception of the police inquiry, had 
been with reference to a pipe, which was now removed. Dr, Letheby even 
admitted that since April, 1855, no complaint whatever had been made, ex- 
cept that of the police, of which their lordshipsknew the end. It was there- 
fore plain that the clamour now raised was mainly about acts and deeds 
now matters of history, and not bearing any special reference whatever to 
the question immediately before their lordships. The committee would re- 
member that they offered scientific evidence of the very highest character—he 
supposed higher names than those of the gentlemen called on behalf of the 
company, in the departments in which they were engaged, could hardly 
be found in the kingdom. And their lordships would remember how 
distinctly they proved that the process now carried on either put an 
end to the production of noxious matters, or reduced them to that form in 
which the effluvia could hardly be perceived except by the pee of 
chemical tests, or by the closest application of the nose. He thought that 
this evidence was, in fact, ponent by that given on the opposite side. In 
that evidence reference was made to the nausea produced by certain smells 
on certain individuals. Now, they knew that there was nothing more 
capricious than individual prejudices or predilections for particular odours. 
Some persons could not remain in a room where there was a piece of cheese; 
there were some to whom the smell of a Jemon was particularly disagreeable ; 
and to go to an Italian party with a nosegay in one’s hand was a serious 
offence against good manners. Some persons complained of the smell of 
snuff, which, to him, was the most fragrant of all smells; whilst others 
turned pale at the odours from a perfumer’s shop in which “Tesprit de 
mille fleurs” gave forth its delicious fragrance. But in a great metropolis, 
where every one must live, all these peculiar tastes and distastes must bow, 
in a great measure, to circumstances. It appeared to him, upon a review 
of the testimony of Dr. Letheby, that not a single case of injury to health 
had been made out against this company. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive than the doctor's own language to Dr. Odling, where he said that 
if the works were conducted as they were represented to be, there could 
be no nuisance arising from them. Could not that point be secured? 
The law had from the first establishment of this company laid down strin- 
gent rules for this very purpose; but their opponents were not content 
with this. They recognized no distinction. They wished the House of 
Lords to determine by a vote of this committee that all gas making was a 
nuisance. His answer to that was Dr. Letheby’s admissions to Dr. Odling, 
tallying as they did with the evidence of the chairman of the company, and 
supported by a large mass of evidence. He (Mr. Hope Scott) was willing to 
admit that there might have been genuine complaints about the pipes, but 
| the evidence from the residents in that locality went to prove that even in 
|| the days of the blue billy the nuisance was not so great as might have been 





| | gathered from the attacks which had been made upon them. He had no 


| doubt that the person who was described as a chandler really felt that the 
|; smell was not so bad as that of his own dipping-house. But they had per- 
sons of other trades and professions whose testimony was to the same eflect. 
That peculiar susceptibility of organs which Dr. Letheby said existed in 
| some instances, evidently was not a general characteristic of the residents 
|in the neighbourhood of these gas-works, and the evidence of Mr. Digby was 
most conclusive upon the question of health as affected by these works. It 
was stated by a medical witness on the other side that his wife, who was a 
delicate lady, suffered from the effluvia, but it also came out that the residence 
of this gentleman was close to the mouth of a sewer. Whilst, therefore, the 
poorer classes, who were looked after by such men as Mr. Digby, could not be 
said to be endangered by these works, the fact of a petition emanating from 
the proprietor of” the well-known Radley’s Hotel in favour of the bill, was 
an unanswerable testimony to the feeling of a higher class, and a class not 
likely to seek hotel accommodation at Radley’s if the nuisance was such as 
it was represented to be. But, it was said, if Mr. Radley admitted the nui- 
sance, he would be damaging his own connexion. The reply to that was, 
| that at any rate he need not have spoken at all. Why, therefore, go so far 
‘as to petition in favour of the bill? Then came the petition from the 
Temple. The benchers of that society (of whom he had the honour to be 
|one) seemed to be in the dilemma of suffering from an accumulation of 
|smells, and of not knowing where to trace them to. They determined, 
| therefore, to make a victim of the gas-works. But was the Temple really 
| any the worse for these works? Where would mere bachelor accommoda- 
| tion fetch so extravagant a price as £120 a year, except inthe Temple? Even 
| one of the witnesses on behalf of that society represented the smells as coming 
| from the south-west, when, as everybody knew, the works lay south-east. 
He rejoiced that a space had been reserved at the Temple from the 
'encroaches of the population, but he must resist the right which he pre- 
| sumed the Templars would gladly exercise of clearing away the houses 
‘and manufactories within sight or sound of their retreat. The same 
| remark would apply here which he made with reference to the lady who 
| was suffering from the Fleet ditch. The sewers were the real offensive 
-| objects, but a victim was sought for in these works. The question to 
| which their lordships wished them to address themselves had been answered 
|| most completely—viz., the question as to the deterioration of property in 
|, the neighbourhood. Here they had abundant evidence to prove that the 
| landlords and tenants were constantly struggling about raising the rents, 
|| In many of the large towns the gas-works were managed by public bodies 
|| who were at the same time guardians of the public health. He referred to 
|| Manchester, Liverpool, Hull, and many other of the chief provincial 
|;towns, where the gas-works were, in some cases, situated in densely 
; crowded localities. No application was made there for the removal 
| of the works to a more open locality. Why not? Because the 
||ratepayers would have to pay for it. He should like to see this test 
| | applied to this nuisance. Would the corporation of London doit ? They 
pw they could not be asked to do so! The fact was, apart from the 
| 
| 
| 








| question of the Consumers’ Company, this was one of mere fancy. But it 
| was not possible upon such caprice, whether proceeding from the Temple or 





elsewhere, to construct a new London. They had better have a new river, 
If any party was content to settle down there, and by doing so to give to his 
property a value such as was not to be made elsewhere, they must be content 
to let other le live near them, and make large profits as well as them- 
selves. Ifthe Temple were to remove five or six miles, they would no doubt 
get one third of their rents, and avoid many of the inconveniences of their 

resent position. They could not do this, but they wished to get something 
like it—viz., to clear away all trades around them, so that they might obtain 
pure air, If the questions raised by their lordships had, as he presumed 
they had, been fairly and fully answered in favour of this bill, neither the 
name of the Commissioners of Sewers nor of the Benchers of the Temple 
should be allowed to damage a trading body who since 1817 had honourably 
discharged their duties, and whose loss would be so much gain toa rival com. 
pany. Under these circumstances, he trusted their lordships would pass 
the preamble of this bill, the clauses of which he had purposely refrained 
from touching upon at present. 

The CuarrMAN asked whether the company had come to Parliament 
in 1856, 

Mr. Hore Scorr said that a bill had been prepared and read a first time, 
but had been afterwards withdrawn by the company. 

Strangers were then ordered to withdraw, and upon their re-admission, 

The CHarrMAN announced that after due deliberation upon the merits of 
the case, the committee had come to the resolution that it was expedient to 
proceed with the bill. 

The preamble was therefore proved. 

The committee then proceeded to consider the clauses. Some amend- 
ae and new clauses were inserted, the most material of which are as' 

ollows:— 

The original capital of the company is henceforth to be divided into 10,000 | 
shares of £20 each, and the sums expended by the company out of profits, 
amounting to £100,000, are divided into 10,000 shares of £10 each. Upon 
this new capital the maximum dividend is to be 4 per cent. 

The maximum price which it shall be lawful for the company to charge 
for gas supplied by them is 6s. per 1000 feet. 

he qualification for a seat at the board of directors is to consist of the 
possession in his own right of shares representing £1000 at least of the 
capital of the company. 

















Legal intelligence. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Marcu 24, 25, anp 26. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Woop.) 
THE MAYOR OF CARDIFF ¥. THE CARDIFF WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
Mr. Girrarp, Q.C., and Mr. Kexewicu appeared for the plaintiffs in this 
case, in which the point for decision was whether the defendants were en- 
titled, under their parliamentary powers, to carry their pipes for the supply 
of water to the parishes of Landough, Leckwith, and Penarth, which parishes 
are not within the town of Cardiff, and are separated from it by an estuary ; 
the limits defined by the defendants’ Act being ‘‘ the whole of the town and 
rt of Cardiff, and the parishes or places within and adjoining to such town 
in the on < Glamorgan.” The parishes of Landough, Leckwith, and 
Penarth, not being actually within or immediately adjoining to the “town,” 
the contest was as to the meaning to be affixed to the term “port,” the 
— contending for a limited or popular construction, whereas the 
efendants sought to establish a more extended, or, in fact, the Custom- House 
construction ; for which purpose they referred to two minutes of the Treasury | 
in 1847, defining the seaward limits of the port. The bill was filed by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Cardiff, and prayed an injunction against the de- 
fendants to restrain them from laying down or maintaining any additional 
main pipe under the atreets of Cardiff for the purpose of supplying the 
parishes of Leckwith, Landough, and Penarth, or any parishes or places | 
other than those authorized by the Act. 
Mr, Wittcock, Q.C., and Mr. Hopuovse represented the defendants, the | 
Water-Works Company. | 
The Vice-CHANCELLOR: In this case the point is really reduced to an! 
extremely short one, because it seems to me, in substance, to be reduced to | 
the question of whether or not by the “ port of Cardiff’ is meant the large | 
and extended sense of the port, considering it as a port appointed by the | 
Lords of the Treasury under the Act of Parliament enabling them to settle the 
limits of the different ports of the United Kingdom for Custom-House purposes, | 
or whether it is to be considered as a locality connected with the immediate 
town of Cardiff, and connected with that alone. It appears to me, I say, that | 




















that is the point in question, because when that has been ascertained, I think | 
really there is no dispute upon the evidence as to what the defendants intend || 
todo. The defendants say that they are laying down certain pipes (I think | | 
I must take their engineer’s statement to be correct) which are wanted, | | 
whether they go beyond the port or not. They say as much as that; but | 
they say also that they intend to use them for going to the whole extent of || 
the port of Cardiff within the limits of their Act, as they call it. They have | 
said throughout what they consider to be the limits. They say it may be | 
that we want them as the thing stands, without going any further; but we | 
do intend to use them for going further. Therefore I think the real || 
question to be considered by the court is, whether or not they are so entitled | | 
to use these pipes, or to lay down any other pipes, for the same purpose. As | 
regards ‘the port of Cardiff,’ I have had some degree of difficulty upon | | 
this point, and upon this point alone. Everything, as it appeared to me, [| 

confess, from the opening, favoured the plaintiffs’ view of the restrictive sense | 
of the “ port of Cardiff,” exvept this one point, that the plaintiffs said, and said | 
with great force, that when you look to the whole scope and frame of the Act 

pointing out the local limits, it points to something local and definite, within | 
a limited narrow range specified by the Act itself, to which I must) 
immediately more particularly refer—not a wide range of twenty-two || 
miles in extent to places where there are no houses, and some places || 
where there are never likely to be any—namely, islands and other places out 
atsea. They say that was not in contemplation. In answer to which it may 
be suggested, on the other hand, if you look to the wide extent, it is quite 
possible to suppose power was contemplated to that extent. Still you have 
to consider this, whether looking at ‘ port’’ in the popular sense of the word 
‘* port,” and finding the two rivers, the Taff and the Ly, joining together at 
their estuaries, Parliament might not have had in view the more extended 
sense of the term “ port,’’ which must be formed for the benefit of the whole 
town—that which might be formed, in all probability, at some future period 
upon the river Ely, as well as upon the river Taff. For this purpose, it is 
necessary to look very particularly to the wording of the Act. ‘The first Act 
in question is somewhat singular. Its title and its preamble a little vary in 
form. The title is this: “‘ An Act for supplying with water the town and 
port of Cardiff, and the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of Glamorgan.” 
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Then you find the recital is—‘* Whereas the town of Cardiff, and the neigh- 
bourhood thereof, in the county of Glamorgan, are insufficiently supplied 
with water, and the making of water-works for effectually supplying the 
same would be of public advantage.” I takeit that what the preamble points 
to is this—that it is the town and neighbourhood which is deficiently sup- 
lied with water, for the purposes of which it would be a public advantage to 
— with water. Now, ‘ the town of Cardiff and the neighbourhood 
thereof,” could not be extended to those large limits of the port which have 
been pointed out in the orders of council. Indeed, the Legislature shows by 
the third section of the Act plainly enough what they consider the neigh- 
bourhood, because they say the neighbourhood shall include the whole of the 
town and port of Cardiff, and parishes or places within and adjoining to such 
town in the county of Glamorgan. Therefore, as you would expect to find 
when it talks of the ‘ neighbourhood,” it does not ramble over the greater 
part of the county, but confines itself to the “parishes and places,” there 
being two in which the town is situated—namely, St. Mary’s and St. John’s 
—and the “ places within and adjoining to such town.’ I find, then, as far 
as the exposition of the Act alone would go, standing by itself, that it seems 
to consider, in the first place, the being entitled to supply the town and port 
of Cardiff, and its neighbourhood ; and it seems to consider the town of Car- 
diff and the neighbourhood in a sense involving the same thing as the port of 
Cardiff and the neighbourhood—that is to say, that the neighbourhood of the 
one and the neighbourhood of the other are not the neighbourhood of the 
port in the large sense, which is of course in itself an absurdity. Nobody 
would contend that the neighbourhood of the port in the large sense would 
|be intended. Then I find in the third section this: ‘ It shall comprise the 
whole of the port and the places adjoining to such town.” It does seem to 
me that if there be two senses of the term “ port,” before more narrowly 
scrutinizing what sense is in the order of the Lords of the Treasury, one would 
read this Act of Parliament as Acts of Parliament are constantly read, and by 
the same rule as we read other enactments, moscitur d sociis. The port of 
Cardiff could be scarcely extended beyond “ parishes and places within and 
adjoining to such town ;’’ and you would not, d priori, have expected to find 
the ‘ port of Cardiff” going beyond places ‘‘ within and adjoining to the 
town.” Whereas, according to the defendants’ construction, it not only goes 
to “ parishes within and adjoining the town,” but to a large distance beyond. 
Then, if you look to the order in council, you will see what that is. The 
Lords of the Treasury, being authorized by the Act of Parliament to settie 
the limits of ports for Custom-House purposes—that is to say, what duties 
shall be collected by their officers—say that the limits of the port of Cardiff, 
in their first Act of 1847, shall extend beyond the county of Glamorgan. Of 
course, if that had existed, it would have put the whole question at rest, and 
I was in hopes that one might have found some solution from that; but, how- 
ever, that is not so, Before the passing of that Act of Parliament, that 
larger limit that went beyond the county of Glamorgan to the county of 
Monmouth was not drawn by the limitation in the limits of the port of Car- 
diff, which says, ‘‘ it shall commence at the river Rumney aforesaid, and con- 
tinue along the coast of the county of Glamorgan toa place called Nash 
Point, in the said county; and that the limits of the said port of Newport 
shall extend to the middle of the river Severn; and that the limits seaward 
of the said port of Cardiff shall extend to a distance from low-water mark to 
three miles into the sea, including all islands, bays, harbours, rivers, and 
creeks within the said limits.” It is awkwardly worded, because it talks of 
“ limits seaward,’’ and then it uses the words “rivers and creeks”’ extend- 
ing to low-water mark, and there is no river or creek below water mark ; 
and it therefore applies to that which the Crown claims jurisdiction over 
(whether it is so or not in Wales is a point that has often been disputed)— 
namely, the tidal rivers as far as the extent of the tidal mark goes. First, 
having come to the conclusion that one would expect the port not to extend 
beyond the limits of the “ parishes or places within and adjoining to such 
town,” how is this fortified or weakened by the effect of this order in council? 
No doubt there is great advantage in having a definite something to be 
called the ‘ port,’”’ and one question is, whether I cannot find that definite 
something in the Act of Parliament as it passed with the more limited descrip- 
tion. First, it is clear from the document which is deposited with the clerk 
of the peace, that there is something which is described as ‘the town and 
port of Cardiff.” I am not saying that the plaintiffs would be limited to that. 
I quite accede to the argument of Mr. Hobhouse upon that point, that the 
deposited plans apply to the subsequent section and to the general section of 
the Water- Works Act—that is, to where the works are to be carried on—and 
do not apply to the limits of the Act; but I only use it for this purpose, to 
show that there is something independent of the large and general description, 
which is, in common parlance, well known as the “town and port.” In 
fact, with regard to every town which has a harbour, of course its port is a 
well known and defined thing. Mr. Giffard said, in reply, if you had an Act 
of Parliament relating to the supply of water to the town and port of Ply- 
mouth, you would not suppose it included the town and port of Falmouth, 
which is within the port of Plymouth according to the Custom-House defini- 
tion. You would suppose it meant that place where vessels come to with 
reference to that town. Then Mr. Willcock said in answer, that the second 
Act of Parliament talks of the increasing size of the town; and, of course, 
every water-works Act does contemplate the increase of the district which is 
to be supplied within its limits, and the growing necessities of the persons 
within its limits. Therefore, there would be growing necessities within the 
town by new houses, and there would be in a limited sense of the term 
“ port,”’ growing necessities with reference to any port which might be made 
at Cardiff, within what seems to me to be the governing principle and real 
limit of the Act. To my mind, the limits of the Act are those limits 
clearly shown or included in the last member of the sentence of the third 
section—viz., “‘ the parishes or places within and adjoining to such town.” 
There, I think, you find the true definition, the true rule, and the true limit. 
It means the place where vessels come for the supply of Cardiff or for taking 
goods from Cardiff, and stretched out to some place or parish within and ad- 
joining to that town. That would be the port of Cardiff to all intents and 
purposes within the meaning of this Act. But the construction that it seems 
to me impossible to give to the Act is this—that the Legislature contemplated 
extending those limits to all the places within the limits of the Custom- 
House port or places, not at all contemplated in the arrangement which had 
anything to do with the supply of water by the water works company. It seems 
entirely diverso intuitu, a place where goods may be landed without being 
subject to penalties, and landed subject to Custom-House duties. That is a 
matter wholly apart from any question of supplying places with water, and 
it would be an inconsistency to read the Act so. Take, for instance, the 
clause of the General Water-Works Act by which companies have the power 
to lay pipes anywhere across roads, and so on, within the limits of their Act. 
The limits of the Act, taken according to the defendants’ construction, if you 
can get anything attached to it, must be the margins of the streams, wharfs, 
and places where ships come up to, and the buildings around them. How 
are you to get to them? You want to cross a parish which is not adjoin- 
ing to Cardiff in order to get to something on the river Ely that is 











clearly not within your limits. If ground does not adjoin Cardiff, and is 
not at the water-side, it is clearly not any portion of the port of Cardiff in 
any sense at all, and therefore you cannot cross that. You will be obliged 
to take your pipes by a circuitous route along the sea-shore, and so carry 
it along the sea-shore, and along by the coast of the river. All that 
seems to be of the highest imaginable improbability; and if one does 
get a definite sense, which is easily ascertainable, bounded by these limits, 
‘*the parishes or places within and adjoining the town,”’ that is the proper 
sense the court ought to attribute to “the town and port of Cardiff.” It 
does not render the word “port” silent altogether. That was one point 
that had occurred to my mind, but I think Mr. Giffard answered that in 
reply. It seemed an argument at first sight to say—If it had said, “ the 
town of Cardiff and the places and parishes adjoining the town,” you get 
everything you have here, without ‘the port.’’ But that may not be so, 
because the port includes all those great works which were going on at the 
date of the Act by Lord Bute and others, and the sea which may be banked 
up, and the houses which may be built upon that which is sea-shore, and 
which is wholly out of the town of Cardiff, wholly out of the parish, and 
entirely beyond the limits of the parish. That may well be; and therefore, 
as everybody knows that there are continual contests and litigation going on 
about the extent of the sea-shore and the like, it was not unadvised to put 
‘*the port of Cardiff’ in as something that might possibly distinguish it from 
the town proper. Therefore I think the whole has a reasonable interpreta- 
tion given to it by that interpretation. Then, that being so, the case of 
Lee v. Milner was cited on this point, as showing the opinion of Mr. Baron 
Alderson—an opinion sanctioned by the Lord Chancellor—that you are not to 
read Blakemorev. The Glamorganshire Canal Company in this manner—viz., 
that at some distance from the locality the company have taken their line of 
railway or line of works through a course which they are not authorized by the 
Act to do; but beiore they reach you, they have got back into their own 
proper line of works by some consent of the landowners, and then they come 
through your land exactly as the Act originally intended they should do, 
and you are not in any way damnified. That has to be ascertained; if you 
say you are damnified, it is a question for inquiry. But supposing that you 
are not damnified in any way by that change which took place some four or 
five miles above you, you cannot then, notwithstanding some strong dicta in 
Blakemore v. The Glamorganshire Canal Company, say that youcan interfere 
to prevent the company exercising their right of going through your land. 
The case I have to consider here is this, that the company came into this 
land of the plaintiffs (or what they call the land of the plaintiffs), avowedly 
breaking up the roads (because these gentlemen have the supervision of the 
roads) for the purpose of laying the pipes which, as they say, ‘‘ are necessary 
for our present purposes ; but which we intend to use for the further purpose 
of carrying on the water to a greater distance.” That obviously is a matter 
of which these gentlemen may complain. The common case that is often 
given as an illustration is, that you have a right of way to your farm for 
carts and carriages, and you cannot thereupon open a way down from your 
farm to the high road, and then invite all your neighbours and friends to 
come to your farm, and seeing you on the way, pass on to the high road by 
way of obtaining a shorter cut. The reason is obvious—that you have no 
right to make a greater or other use of the way you have got than you are 
authorized by law to do. So here you have no right to break up these roads, 
No one can question that the breaking up of public roads is a public incon- 
venience, which these gentlemen are entitled to prevent. You have no right 
to do that more often than is necessary for the purpose of your Act. Even 
although you may use these very pipes that you lay down now for the pur- 
poses of your Act, if you also use them for the purpose of going to Penarth 
(which is the illustration in this case), of course it is clear that the dangers 
and the difficulties, and the probabilities of the bursting of your pipes, and 
so on, from the increased pressure you must want to get to more distant 
places, are matters which may constantly occur so as to render it necessary 
to take up this pipe, in order again to lay it done, not for the purpose of 
your Act, but because you have injured it by going on to some other place. 
That is a matter which the plaintiffs have a right to be protected from. If 
these plaintiffs had laid by when you had announced your intention, as you 
did announce it, of going beyond the limits of your Act, then they could not 
resist the laying down a second main when it should be wanted for that pur- 
pose; at all events, they could not have come to this court, and have asked 
it to assist them, if they had acceded to such a course, They could not have 
prevented the laying down of a second pipe, and other branches, and the con- 
tinual taking up of pipes for purposes which are not authorized by the Act, 
and for which the company had no power to take up the roads. What Mr. 
Baron Alderson says in Lee v. Milner is perhaps the correct view. He says: 
You look at these as parliamentary powers to be exercised by parliamentary 
conditions. You have gota parliamentary power to take it for this purpose ; 
you have not a parliamentary power to take it beyond the limits of the Act, 
It seems to me that the plaintiffs are entitled, in this case, to have what they 
ask—an injunction to restrain the defendants, the Cardiff Water-Works 
Company, their workmen, servants, and agents from laying down—lI leave 
out * maintaining” at present—any main, or other pipe or pipes, under the | 
streets of Cardiff, for the purpose—I would rather follow the words of the| 
Act—of supplying with water any parish or place not being part of the town 
and part of Cardiff, or any parish or place within and adjoining to such town, 
and from using—instead of “ maintaining ’’—any pipes already lad down 
by them under the streets of Cardiff for any such purpose. 

Mr. Grrrarp: Already or hereafter to be laid down. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR: Already or hereafter to be laid down by them for 
any such purpose. Then, I think, the whole of this ought to be prefaced, 
Mr. Giffard, by this declaration—* Declare that according to the true intent 
and meaning of the Act;” it will be the last Act, which is in the same words 
as the first Act, the 13th and 14th Vic. 

Mr. Wittcock : 1853. 

The Vice-CHanceLtor: Within the meaning of the Act called the Cardiff 
Water-Works Act, 1853—‘‘ the limit of the port of Cardiff does not extend | | 
beyond any parish or place within or adjoining to the town of Cardiff.” That 
will be the declaration, I think; therefore, as all this was done upon de- 
liberation, you ought to have the ordinary costs of the suit. 

Mr. Wiiicock: Your honour is aware that the connecting pipes are not | | 
laid down now. It will be necessary for the present purpose of supplying the | | 
town that we should have them. | 

Mr. Girrarp: You mean to connect the reservoir? 

Mr. Wittcock: Yes; we are to be at liberty to lay down those pipes which | 
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connect the reservoir, because it is part of the system. 
The Vice-CuanceLtor: Anything necessary for the town. My injunction 
only restrains you from laying down for the purpose of going beyond, or 
using for the purpose of going beyond. 
Mr. Wittcock : I was only anxious that the parties should know what 
your honour’s order is. When the pipes are laid down, we cannot use them 
to go beyond the limits. 
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The Vice-CHANCELLOR : I cannot restrain them, Mr. Giffard, from laying 
them down ; I cannot stop them laying down anything. — a6: 

Mr. Grrrarp: Their new reservoir is beyond the district altogether ; it is 
altogether outside the district. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR : Outside the parish or place ? : 

Mr. GrrrarpD: Outside everything. 1 do not know the least in the world 
what right they have to bring the pipes to their new reservoir. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR : What 1 mean, Mr. Giffard, is this :—I do not see 
anything in your bill that raises that question. All your bill asks is that 
they shall not take up your road for the purpose of supplying distant places. 
Where they get the water from is not a — raised in your bill; they 
have power, by contract, to buy land for the reservoir. 

Mr. Wittcock: We have purchased twenty acres. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: They have power to buy land for their reservoir. 

Mr. Wiutcock : I am only anxious that the parties should not be in the 
position of interfering with your honour’s order. Of course it could be fully 
explained, and it is explained, in fact, by that part of your honour’s order 
which says—" From using any pipes already laid down.” 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR : I intended that. 

Mr. GirrarpD: The fact is this, that Cogan Pill is a mere tank outside the 
district. 
| Mr. Wittcock : That has been explained already. 








Mr. Girrarp: And no water gets to Cogan Pill except through the town 
of Cardiff, and therefore they have no right to carry the water there. It is, 
|in fact, the road to Penarth, and they have no right to carry the water there. 
The Vice-CHANCELLOR: It is in Landaff, I understand. 
Mr. GirrarD: No, it is in Landough, which is a different parish. I 
| understand it now. 
| Mr. Witucock: We have a right to establish our water-works anywhere 
| for the purpose of supplying Landaff, and my friend pointed out, when the 
| argument was proceeding, that in the plan before Parliament the parish of 
| rea is actually included, and the original reservoir that was intended 
| is in that. 
| The Vice-CHANCELLOR: It is a new point altogether. These are two 
| different things—one thing supplying their works, and another placing their 
| works; therefore, if they have a right by the Act of Parliament—as 
| they would seem to have, especially as they have scheduled this and put it 
| into the book of reference, and deposited plans—if they have a right to esta- 
| blish their reservoir, they may do that, though they cannot supply any water 
| anywhere to any body within the parish. They may supply water to the re- 
servoir, but not any water to the inhabitants. If you can prevent their sup- 
| plying any inhabitants, Ido not think you can prevent their getting water 
| to the reservoir. 
| Mr. Wixxicock : It is desirable that it should be expressed in such a mode 
| as to remove all ambiguity on the subject. It might be ‘‘without prejudice to 
the laying down of the pipes proposed to be laid down, where they are for the 
va of the supply of the town of Cardiff.”’ 
r. GIFFARD: If it is your honour’s opinion that they cannot supply any 
house between Cogan Pil! and Cardiff, that is enough. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: I have enjoined them from using these pipes for 
the purpose of supplying anybody out of the limits. 

Mr. cecoame : Very well, sir; that will quite answer our purpose. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR : It is distinctly understood. 

Mr. Grrrarp: As long as you do not supply anybody beyond the limits, 
we do not care. 

Mr. Wittcock: It is desirable that it should be expressed properly. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: Ought I to say, “ without prejudice >” 4 always 
object to those words when they are not wanted, It cannot prejudice your 
laying them down for any other purpose. 

Mr. Wittcock : I think not ; if it is fully understood, there cannot be any 
question about it. 

The Vicz-CHANCELLOR: I think it is perfectly clear that you cannot be 
hurt as to that. 








GUILDHALL POLICE COURT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 2. 
(Before Mr. Alderman CARTER.) 
THE THAMES CONSERVANCY COMMISSIONERS Vv. THE CITY OF LONDON 
GAS COMPANY. 

In this case a summons had been issued at the instance of the Conservators 
of the Thames against the City Gas Company for a nuisance alleged to be 
created by them through the discharge of refuse liquor into the river on 
the 1st of March. A previous summons for a similar offence on the 25th 
of February was heard before the same magistrate on the 24th ult., when, 
after a great deal of evidence had been gone into, the magistrate dismissed 
the complaint on two grounds—first, that there was no proof that the par- 
ticular fluid which was collected on the shore of the river had proceeded 
from the premises of the gas company, it having been taken up at some 
distance te the orifice of the pipe or sewer through which it was supposed 
to have been discharged into the river; and, secondly, that there was no 
satisfactory evidence that the pipe itself was in connexion with the works 
of the company, although it passed directly underneath their premises. 

Mr. SLEIGH attended to prosecute in both cases, and Mr. BopKIn ap- 
peared for the defendants. 

Mr. SLEIGH now said he believed he was in a position to satisfy the mind 
of the worthy alderman in reference to both the points upon which he had 
expressed doubts on the last occasion, and which had led to the dismissal 
of the summons. In this case the noxious liquid had been collected from 
the mouth of the pipe itself. The surveyor to the Commissioners of Sewers 
would prove that some years back all communication with that pipe, except 
from the City Gas-Works and a few houses adjacent, was completely cut off; 
and Dr. Letheby, who was before examined, would be prepared to assert 
that the liquor complained of contained ingredients which were the direct 
products of gas manufacture, and were never present in ordinary sewerage. 

Evidence was then given to prove the collection of the liquid, and its 
delivery to Dr. Letheby for analysis. 

W. Haywood, Esq., examined by Mr. SLEIGH. 

I am engineer to the Commissioners of Sewers for the City of London, 
and am intimately acquainted with all the sewers in the district where 
| these gas-works are situated. The sewer complained of is an old one which 
begins at Tudor Street and terminates at the Thames, running beneath the 
premises of the company. It formerly ran across Tudor Street, and on the 
eastern side of Dorset Street, some distance up, it took the drainage of 
several courts. In 1849 a new sewer was constructed in Tudor Street, and 
the upper portion of the old sewer was disconnected with the lower, the 
drainage of the upper portion thenceforth discharging through the new 
sewer into the Fleet The southern portion of the old sewer remained un- 
touched as to its course, but a head wall was built across it so as entirely 
to separate it from the other sewers; and it continued as before to discharge 
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at the river mouth, as shown in the plan. At a subsequent period—in 1852 
—the northern portion of the sewer was entirely destroyed under my 
direction and superintendence. The southern portion has therefore no 
connexion with any other sewer, and it may be treated as a sewer per se; 
the only refuse which it receives comes from the surface drainage, the works 
of the gas ee eo and some eight or nine houses on the west side of 
Water Street. 1 cannot answer the question whether any trade or business 
is carried on in those houses. 

Mr. SieicH: In your judgment as an engineer, could the fluid flowing 
from this sewer into the Thames come from any other place than the gas- 
works, or these small houses? 

Witness : It seems to me utterly impossible. 

Alderman Carrer: If I understand you right, you fancy it is impossible 
that any sewerage of this character, or any poisonous fluid of this character, 
could come from any other establishment in the neighbourhood, save and 
— from these gas-works? 

itness: I did not come here to speak as to the fluid, but as a public 
officer I was asked to speak as to the sewer, and of course it is my duty to 
give the best information upon the subject. I did not see the liquid taken, 
but I felt it my duty to go into Tudor Street yesterday to verify the fact of 
the disconnexion of the sewer. I also went on to the bed of the Thames to 
verify the outlet, and I noticed a distinct gas-water stink coming from the 
pipe even at some distance from it. Some one has surreptitiously and 
illegally put a pipe into the mouth of the sewer, by which the orifice has 
been contracted. 

Alderman Carter: I wish to have an opinion with regard to the situation 
of this pipe, and whether directly or indirectly there is any communication 
between it and the premises of the company? 

Witness: I cannot answer that question positively. I can only, as it) 
seems to me, arrive at an inevitable inference; but there are no means of | 
ascertaining the fact except by opening the sewer through its entire length, | 
as it is too small for men to enter it and make observations. | 

Mr. Bopkrn declined to cross-examine the witness. j 

Mr. John Painter, one of the inspectors of nuisances, was called to prove | 
that there was no trade or manufactory conducted upon the premises in | 
Water Street referred to by Mr. Haywood. | 

Henry Letheby, Esq., M.B., examined by Mr. SLeicH. || 

On the 3rd of March this bottle of fluid was brought to my laboratory, | 
and I have made an examination of it. I took a portion of it as I usually || 
do, and put it into another bottle, reserving it for evidence here, and of the | 
other portion I made a careful analysis. I found it to contain a very large | 
quantity of ammonia, much larger than I ever found in sewer water. It | 
also contained a larger quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen than I have ever | | 
found in sewer water; and further, it contained sulpho-cyanides, which I | 
have never found in the City sewers. It had the odour of coal tar as well | 
as of sulphuretted hydrogen. Sulpho-cyanide is one of the products of the | 
manufacture of gas. I know all the sewers in the neighbourhood of these 
works. Since the 1st of March I have visited this particular sewer opening, 
and I observed that some of the bricks and some of the iron work are stained 
blue, which is characteristic of the action of some of the gas liquor upon 
that portion. When I visited it I collected a sample from the mouth of the 
sewer itself, which I now produce. It is of the same description as the 
liquid I analyzed. I also produce the sulpho-cyanide of iron which I ob- 
tained from it. On the last occasion some liquor was produced which was 
said to have been taken from the interior of the works. It contained the 
same ingredients as that which I took from the pipe itself. 

Mr. Bonk: And something else? 

Witness : It contained muriate of ammonia, and very likely the peroxide 
of manganese or iron. 

Mr. Steicu: In your judgment, what produced that liquor? 

Witness : I have no hesitation in saying it is a liquid from some of the 
products of gas manufacture. 

Mr. SLEIGH: I believe I have asked you substantially the same question 
before; but being intimately acquainted with all the sewers in the neighbour- 
hood, and the liquid whick flows from them, have you ever found in them 
a liquid of a corresponding nature to that produced here to-day? 

Witness: No. Not only in that neighbourhood, but in all the City, and 
I have made scores of analyses. I have never found anything of the sort. 

Mr. Bopkrn: I ask no questions. 

Mr. Steicu: That is my case. 

Mr. Bopk1n then addressed the court for the defendants. He said, except 
for the fact that we live in times when the best policy is not to be surprised 
at anything, he should have expressed his astonishment at the whole pro- 
ceedings in this case, and more particularly the pertinacity with which, 
after the recent decision of the alderman, this prosecution had been con- 
ducted. On the former occasion, he took the liberty of intimating an opinion 
that the object contemplated by those who originated these proceedings was 
to endeavour by a side wind to prejudice proceedings now pending before 
Parliament, in which the City Gas Company were interested to the extent 
of half a million of money. To the mind of a man of the world, and one who 
had had the large experience of the worthy magistrate, it must very readily 
occur that, considering the works of the company had been conducted on 
the same plan as at present ever since the year 1854, when a new system of 
purification was introduced, without any complaint having been made by 
the City surveyor, the officer of health, or the Commissioners of Sewers, it 
was somewhat remarkable that the moment the struggle in Parliament 
arose, a sudden anxiety was manifested on behalf of the public health of the 
City. When the alderman gave his decision dismissing the former summons, 
he accompanied his judgment with reasons, a policy which those who were 
accustomed to courts of justice regarded as somewhat imprudent, as it gave 
the disappointed suitors an opportunity in any subsequent inquiry to seek 
to neutralize, if possible, the grounds upon which the prior judgment had 
been based. Such had been the result in the present instance, but after all 
their efforts, there was in reality no new evidence, and this case stood in 
precisely the same position as the last, the connexion between the com- 
pany’s works and this sewer remaining unproved. 

Alderman Carter said on the last occasion he felt that it was just 
possible the noxious fluid complained of might have found its way into the 
sewer otherwise than from the company’s works, and he gave the defendants 
the benefits of that doubt. But as the engineer of the Commissioners of 
Sewers had proved that since 1852 all communication with this pipe, except 
from the gas-works and few adjoining houses, had been discontinued, the 
doubt which he entertained before on this point was removed. 

Mr. Bopkin submitted that the sewers being entirely under the control 
of the commissioners ought to have been entirely destroyed, and then his 
clients would not have been subject to a charge iike the present, owing to 
some accidental contamination from their works. He was sure, however, 
that no magistrate would convict them in a penalty unless it could be 
shown that the defendants were wilful violaters of the law. In reference 
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to the character of the liquid which had been analyzed he should lay before 
the court the evidence of Dr. Taylor. who would prove that that ingredient 
in it which they had heard so much about—the sulpho-cyanide of am- 
monium—was perfectly inodorous, and neither offensive to the smell nor in 
the slightest degree dangerous to health. The remaining portions of that 
liquid consisted of ordinary sewerage, which contained also, more or less, 
the other ingredients to which Dr. Letheby had referred. This was the 
company's answer to the charge, and he did not know what else they could 
say. This was not a complaint against the works as a public nuisance, but 
a specific charge of permitting offensive liquid to flow into the river, and 
it was not sufficient on a criminal information of this nature to prove thaq 
from some accidental circumstance there had been a percolation from the 
company’s premises into the sewer, or that by the surface drainage a 
sudden shower of rain washing over the open yard had carried away with 
it some of the refuse which migkt be lying about. This circumstance might 
account at once for the presence of sulpho-cyanide in the sewerage, without 
the imputation of a guilty knowledge on the part of the company, and this, 
as it occurred to him. was the whole front of their offending. These facts 
having been proved, he trusted that the alderman would arrive at the same 
conclusion as he did before, and that he would dismiss the summons with 
that obloquy which must always attend the endeavour to wrest the criminal 
law to subserve some private end. 

Mr. Sie1cn said, as he had no right to reply in this case, and did not in- 
terfere while his learned friend was proceeding, he felt himself called upon 
to say at once that he was conducting this case, instructed by the solicitor 
to the Conservators of the Thames, and that they had nothing at all to do 
with any rival gas company. The report was made to them by their officer 
of health, and they instituted these proceedings in the performance of a 
public duty. 

Mr. Bonktn said, as his friend was so candid, perhaps he would be a 
little more communicative, and inform the court that the most active mem- 





|| were instituted. The bottles of impure liquid were brought to the office of 


|} Our method of purifying gas was changed in April, 1853, and from that 
|| time to the present everything has gone on in exactly the same way. There 








ber of the Board of Conservancy, who, he said, were the originators of these 
roceedings, was the chairman of the rival gas company which was oppos- 
™ the defendants. 

fr. Stercu said this was hardly fair to Mr. Dakin, who was the gentle- 

man referred to, as he knew nothing of this prosecution until after it was 

instituted; and in justice to Mr. Dakin he would ask a question of Captain 
Burstal, the secretary to the Conservancy Commissioners. 

Captain Burstal, examined by Mr. SLEIGH. 
Mr. Dakin knew nothing whatever about these proceedings until after they 


the conservators on the 2nd of March, and Mr. Dakin was not there. 

Mr. Bopxtn: Is he the chairman of the other gas company? 

Witness:-I never heard that he was until the other day; but I think it 
fair to say that he knew nothing of this whatever. Mr. Dakin was not at 
the office of the board till five days afterwards. 

Mr. W. Mann, examined by Mr. BopkIn. 

I am the engineer of the City Gas Company. To my knowledge the 

sewer referred to has been in the same state it is now in for the last ten years. 


is no connexion between any portion of our works and this sewer, which is 
only made use of by us to carry off the sewerage and surface drainage. I 
believe the old sewer in Dorset Strect still continues to exist, and other pre- 
mises than ours drain into it. 

By Mr. Steteu: I saw the outlet of this sewer this morning. I did not 
see any pipe in it. There is a flap there hanging to an iron ring, which 
acts as a frame to the door when it falls down. 

By Mr. Bopxtn: I cannot say how far the ring extends into the interior 
of the sewer. It is built into the wall, and is exactly like any other trap 
would be constructed for such a purpose. 

Mr. T. W. Keats, examined by Mr. Bonk. 

T am consulting chemist to these works, and have been employed in that 
capacity for four or five years. Since 1855, when the alteration was made 
by the company in the mode of purifying their gas, there has been no refuse 
but what has been carted away by the contractor with whom they have 
arrangements. The fluid refuse of the works is very valuable, and it is 
conveyed away by means of hose into closed barges. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SLetcu: I have had a great deal of experience 
with sewerage water. The bottle handed to me contains ordinary sewerage 
water impregnated with gas products. Since the last meeting, from an ex- 
amination which has been made, it has been found that there is a small 
portion of cyanide in it. There is no coal tar in it, but it givesa slight 
smell of the matter of gas-works. I do not think that any coal tar could 
be obtained from that liquid. 

















By Mr. Bopxtn: There is nothing in the liqaid which might not be the 
result of ordinary percolation from the works of a gas factory which had the | 
misfortune to have a common sewer running through it have no doubt 
that the great proportion of it is common sewerage, but it undoubtedly 
contains the elements which are detected in gas matters. The sulpho- 
cyanide of ammonium, which is the form in which this element will be | 
found, has no smell, and is not at all deleterious in its nature. The dis 
agreeable smell of the liquid in this bottle I attribute partly to the sewerage 
matter it contains and partly to gas products, but not to the presence of 
sulpho-cyanide, which is perfectly inodorous. 

Mr. StercH: It is not pretended that it is noxious. It was simply relied 
upon for the purpose of identification. 

Dr. Alfred Swaine Taylor, examined by Mr. Bopxk1n. | 

Iam professor of chemistry at Guy's Hospital. The sulpho-cyanide of | 
ammonium referred to is quite inodorous, and is not considered to be dele- | 
terious to health. I have never heard of an instance in which it has been | 
thought to be so. Ihave looked at and smelt the samples of liquid pro- | 
duced. I smell there nothing more than common sewerage. It is identical | 
with some which I have recently had to analyze for the town of Romford, | 
and consists of bad sewerage water. I have found a small quantity of 
sulpho-cyanide myself, not in this sample, but inanother. That ingredient 
is a product of gas manufacture. It was not in a larger quantity than 
would result from common percolation where works are situated over a 
sewer. The smell of this liquor I attribute to sulphuret and ammonia, 
which give the odour to all sewer water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SLeicH: The sample which I analyzed was of 
the same kind as this, though not so darkacolour. It was quite as offensive. 
You must not suppose that the blackness of it is any indication of its 
noxiousness. Sometimes the most colourless sewerage is the most offensive. 
The sample I analyzed was of a dark greenish yellow colour, and not black 
like this. This is sulphuret of iron. Sewerage varies very much. The 
sewerage of London is not the same for four hours together. I have never 
found sulpho-cyanide in any of the sewers of London; but then I should 
tell you that I have never looked for it. It has been found, and I believe 
is the result of what has been suggested. I have not found sulphuretted 
hydrogen so predominant in ordinary sewerage water as it is here; but I 
have had worse samples of sewerage water where there has been no con- 
nexion with gas-works. There is nothing in this liquid indicative of the 
manufacture of gas but the trace of sulpho-cyanide of ammonium. 

By Mr. Steteu: The condition of the liquid flowing through a sewer 
would become more offensive by reason of the decomposition which would 
take place if the sewer were tide-locked, and the liquid were retained for 
some time in it. 

Dr. Leruesy interposed a remark to the effect that this might be the 
case in long sewers, which were tide-locked for a considerable period. 

Witness : I have seen it in the case of short sewers. At the Chelmsford 
assizes an action was lately brought against the town of Romford, and of 
four samples of sewerage water which I analyzed, there was no difference 
between that which was taken in the centre of the town and that taken 
two miles off. 

By Mr. Stercu: I did not smell the odour of coal tar in it. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen is the great constituent of sewerage water, and it is that which 

redominates here. I may mention that, with regard to the sample which 

analyzed, there was no carbonate of ammonia, This is all of the character 
of the refuse from water-closets and privies, with the exception of the 
cyanide. 

7 Keats was recalled, and, in answer to Mr. Bodkin, said: The sample 
which I procured, and which I delivered to Dr. ‘Taylor, was taken from the 
mouth of the pipe. I do not consider the other is a fair sample; there is a 
great deal of sediment in it. 

Mr. SLEIGH proposed to recall his witness to prove that the black liquid 
which he produced, and which Dr. Letheby analyzed, was fairly taken; but 
the magistrate ruled that it was unnecessary, as the witness had already 
sworn to the fact. 

This being the whole of the evidence, Alderman Carter and Mr. Martin, 
the chief clerk, retired from the court for about half an hour. On their 
return, 

Alderman Carter said: Gentlemen, I have very carefully weighed the 
evidence which has been adduced on this occasion, and I am satisfied in my 
own mind that there is not sufficient for me to convict upon. The two 
learned doctors differ so much in their evidence, that I should not feel 
justified in coming to any other conclusion. I therefore dismiss the 
summons. 














Miscellaneous News, 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the 


London Tavern on Friday last the Sth instant. In the absence of Mr. C. 
Salisbury Butler, M.P., the chairman, Mr. J. Hotsert Wi1son, the deputy- | 
_| chairman, presided. 


The Secrerary (Mr. Jaques) read the notice convening the present, and 


‘| the minutes of the last half-yearly meeting. 


The following report and statement of accounts were taken as read :— 


of the company for the half year ending the 3lst day of December last. 

The balance-sheet, having been signed by the chairman, has been examined and 
certified by your auditors. 

The profit and loss account shows a net profit of £9904. 11s. 2d. The directors 


! Dr. CAPITAL BALANCE ACCOUNT, December 31, 1858. 
To proprietors for paid-up capital . . . . . .. . 





British debentures. . 2. . 1. 1 1 cs eo wo ew ww we 146 OO meters, to June 30,1858. . . . . 
a ee ere eee ere area ll ee ere eee ee 2,575 7 11 
———§293,319 1 5 
Balance to trading account . . . . 1. 1 ee ee 14,983 16 11 
£308,302 18 4 | £308,302 18 4 
Dr. TRADE BALANCE ACCOUNT, December 31, 1858, cr. 
To balance from capitalaccount . . . . . « . . . . « « £14,983 1611 | By amount due for supply ofgas. . . . . . « £30,169 0 3 
Amount due to sundry ea ee . 13,093 13 7 | Ditto for products,&c. . . . . . ew ee 2,191 10 3 
NNER. ws 5 5 te 8 lene J = ee ol £32,360 10 6 
Contingent-fund and interest invested . . . £1,917 16 11 | Three per Cent. Consols invested for interest on contingent-fund. 1,917 16 11 
Interest on ditto to be invested . . 2... 169 7 4 Pt sw Se Ss e 6 a te es Rw oe eS | ¥ 3 
087 4 3 Balance atthe bankers, . . . 2. 1 1 e © © ee ee) (8,087 7 
ied, ..sss.... Ms ; 
—_—_——— -——_ 
£46,843 19 3 | £46,843 19 3 








' Jones, Esq., auditor, will go out of office by rotation, who, being eligible, has given 


-£251,802 18 4 | By amount for freehold, plant, mains, services, and 


| discount in the early proceedings of the company, have set apart the sum of £1500 


. - 4 ; entered into a favourable contract for the pipes. 
The directors have much pleasure in submitting for your consideration the accounts 





therefore r d that a dividend at and after the rate of £6 per cent. per annum 
free of income-tax, be declared for the half year ending the 3lst of December, 

The scheme for the dividend will be presented to the meeting for adoption, 

The directors, with a view of making up a loss incurred in the issue of shares at a 


towards that purpose. The directors believe this determination to be according to 


the expressed opinion of the shareholders. 
Some further extension of large mains will be required during the present half 
year, by which the distribution of the gas will be economized. The directors have 


The following directors, Charles Salisbury Butler, Esq., M.P., James Holbert 
Wilson, and James Collier, Esqs., will go out of office by rotation, who, being 
eligible, have given notice of their intention to offer themselves for re-election. John 
notice of his intention to offer himself for re-election. 

Cr. 


. $290,743 13 6 
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Dr. PROFIT anv LOSS, Decemper 31, 1858. Cr. 

To amount for coals consumed. . . . . . 6+ « « . £22,750 7 6 | By products—Coke, breeze, tar,andliquor. . . . . . « £9,857 16 7 
Ditto for lime and oxide . . . . : 1,897 3 0 | OE SS a ee 43,834 17 2 
Ditto for retorts, fire-bricks, Ke, . ae ae ok 785 12 2 | Interest on balance atthe bankers . . . 1. 1. 6 © 6 @ 3212 0 
Allowances oncollection . . . . . . s ¢ £4219 2 | Ss we ee 8 ee ewe eee 1310 0 
a 370 18 4 | 4 is bs ae ee 6 6 ee 6 oe 113 4 
Plant—British—for charges . , . . . « 11 12 10 | 
Dees agai lk ct lt lt le 4,216 13 11 { 
ae en ee ae Oe bee 396 2 6 
Services, ditto 579 3 5 
Meters, ditto . 596 2 8 
Repairinglamps, ..... - 241 8 7 | 
Wear and tear of office furniture. A 2719 5 
Stationery, printing, and office charges . 548 2 0 | 
Directors and auditors’ fees and salaries - * 2,097 1 0 | 
DEE. 4 «esc e se « « E88 | 
Commission tocollectors . . . ... +. 38118 6 1 
Pe 6 6 «6 ace 461 6 5 | | 
eT 2 6s se ks Fe 6 ee 6,159 111 | 
Interest on contingent-fund , . .... -. 169 7 4 | 
ee a a ae é-¢ 2 a « * 897 12 0 ' 








16,402 15 3 
9,954 1L 2 


£53,740 9 1 
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The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, you will have noticed that the report is very 
brief, and I think you may take it, as our chairman on the last oceasion inti- 
mated, that its very brevity is a proof of our prosperity. We have had our 
usual prosperity during the past half year, and we have given great satisfac- 
tion to our consumers and the public throughout our district. At the present 
moment it would, I think, be very unwise, while the affairs of gas com- 
panies are being minutely inquired into and examined by a committee of 
the House of Commons, that we should enter upon any details of our work- 
ing. Perhaps, therefore, you will take it for granted that our works are in a 
most excellent state, that the gas we manufacture is of a most superior 

uality, and that we are giving general satisfaction to our consumers and 
the public. We have never forgotten the fact that we are a consumers’ com- 
pany, and we have, I believe, kept faith with the public in all our trans- 
actions. On the last occasion, I think it was reported that we had abandoned 
our School-house Lane works, and also those at Bow; that we are now 
carbonizing entirely at the Stepney station; and that, under the active 
superintendence of our engineer, we are working with great satisfac- 
tion to ourselves and to our customers, The present report has told you 
that, after providing for the dividend, we have a certain sum over. At 
the last meeting, it was proposed by some one, and acceded to by most of 
the proprietors, that as there was some discrepancy which occurred in our 
share capital at the beginniag of our company, it should, as opportunity oc- 
curred, be put straight. We therefore propose that £1500 should be carried 
to that account, which will leave a small balance of something like £1100 or 
£1200 to be provided at some future time, and thus restore the balance be- 
tween our capital and share accounts. I do not know but that, brief as our 
report is, my observations may not as well be equally so. I do not wish to 
take up your time, or I might go into the items of our working, and tell you 
that the price of coke is rather better than it was last half year, and so on; 
but perhaps after I had detained you aconsiderable time, you would leave the 
room not much wiser. Let me, therefore, conclude my observations with the 
assurance that we are going on prosperously, that our affairs are in an excel- 
lent condition, and that I trust in future half years we may have as favourable 
an account to give you. Ido not wish to preclude any observations or in- 
quiries which you may wish to make, but I would only ask you to consider 
the position in which gas companies are placed. - I believe all the companies 
are endeavouring to do their best to the public; all are giving a most excel- 
lent quality of gas; and I assure you we are not behind hand in reference to 
the purity of the article which we supply. I shall have much pleasure in 
answering your questions, and meanwhile shall move formally, ‘* That the 
report and accounts as now read be received, adopted, and entered upon the 
minutes.” 

Mr, Ruopes seconded the motion. 

In answer to several inquiries by a shareholder, 

The CuairMAN said: If the honourable proprietor can pledge his word 
that the company’s balance-sheet shall show an equal amount of profit for 
the next half year that the present does, I shall have no hesitation in saying 
that the remaining difference on the share account shall be put straight. 
What we have done this half year must be the earnest to the proprietors of 
what we shall do when future opportunity offers. As to the apparent differ- 
ence pointed out in the rental, that arises from the fact that for the sake of 
equalizing the quarters, we take the meters earlier than we did. The unac- 
counted-for gas is doubtless very large, but when you consider the extent of 
district which we supply, it is not larger than might be expected. ‘The pro- 
prietor who has called attention to it has supposed that all the gas is sold at 
4s. per 1000, whereas I need not say that there is a great deal consumed by 
the public lights which is not quite so well paid for. Iam gratitied at the 
compliment which has been paid tothe engineer. It is well deserved. There 
is no gentleman more zealous and faithful in the discharge of his duties than 
that officer. As to the suggestion that perhaps our mains are occasionally 
tapped by other companies, I would remind you that in our district there are 
very few gas mains but what belong to us, and the chance of such an acci- 
dent by the water companies is very slight indeed. 


Mr. Grauam inquired as to the item of £370 in the accounts for law charges: 
The CHArrMAN said the item referred to the company’s share of expense in 
defending their right to the use of a very valuable invention which they had 
employed to advantage in the purification of gas. There had been a little 
dispute about it, but he trusted it would be shortly settled. The £370 was 
the cost to this company up to the present time. 
— Ruopes wished for an explanation as to the item of discount upon 
shares. 
The CuarrMaN said the honourable member was not a shareholder in the 


' early history of the company, or he would have known that at one time, when 


they had great difficulties to struggle with, a certain number of £5 shares 
were issued at a discount of £2. 10s. each. 

Mr. Ruopes thought the item of *‘ repairs” was unusually large. 

The CHarrMAN said this item took the place of a variety of other items 
which were formerly specified in the accounts. In answer to a further ques- 
tion by the same proprietor, the chairman stated that the number of contract 
consumers was rapidly diminishing, and that there were not now more than 
some half-dozen remaining. 

Mr. GraHamM inquired what interest was paid by the company on loans, 
and whether it would not be advisable to call up what money remained upon 
the shares, and clear off the loans altogether ? 

The CuarrMAN said the interest paid was 4 and 4} per cent. He did not 
think it would be advisable to call up money for the purpose of paying off the 
loans, as the company would then have to pay 6 per cent. 
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A Prorrietor called attention to the fact that the amount of loans was 
now £6500 more than at the last half-yearly meeting. 

The Secretary said the loans were always heavier in the winter quarter ; 
they would be less by £5000 in June next. 

The CHAIRMAN said this addition arose from temporary loans, which were 
paid off by the large winter rental. The permanent loans of the company 
remained the same, and must do so, unless the proprietors themselves sanc- 
tioned an increase. 

In answer to further inquiries, the CHarrMAN said he did not consider the 
amount of bad debts was large, considering the amount of the company’s 
rental and the nature of the district they supplied. Their rental was some- 
thing like £82,000, and the loss this half year by bad debts was £825, as 
against £245 last half. 

Mr. Grawam said, knowing as he did the district which the company sup- 
plied, he thought the proportion of bad debts was small. He believed that 
no merchant in the kingdom could say that he turned over £82,000 a year, 
and made only so small a loss. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMan then submitted the following 


Scheme for Dividend. 


Balance of profits . ° - £9904 11 2 
Interest on debentures . . . 6 292 0 0 
Towards equalizing share capital 150 0 0 
Contingent-fund 77 14 3 


Applicable for dividend { 
£9904 11 2 








He also moved the following resolution thereupon :—‘ That a dividend at 
and after the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, for the half 
year ending the 30th o 1 December last, be now declared, and that the same 
be payable at the company’s office on Monday, the llth, and on every sub- 
sequent Monday and Thursday until the 2nd of May, between the hours of 
twelve and four, and afterwards on Mondays only, between the same hours,” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. Butler, Wilson, and Collier, and the retiring 
auditor, Mr. Jones, were severally re-elected. 

The CuarrMan then moved a formal resolution appropriating the sum of 
£477. 14s. 3d. to the contingent-fund, as recommended in the above scheme. 

Mr. Ruopes eeconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Carman said he mentioned in the early part of the meeting the 
pleasure with which he had listened to the eulogium passed upon the engi- | 
neer. There was another officer of the company whose services had been 
most faithfully rendered, and whose duties had been very !argely increased 
by the increase which had taken place of late years in the business of the 
company. He referred to their excellent secretary, Mr. Jaques, and re- 
minded the proprietors that according to the Act of Parliament the scale of | 
remuneration to that officer must be determined, not by the board, but by | 
the proprietors at large. The directors, however, had the privilege, and they | 
feit a pleasure in exercising it, of recommending to the proprietors to increase | 
the amount of his salary, as they felt that he fully merited it at their hands. | 
For many years past his salary had been £400 a year; but the directors | 
believed that, as the responsible servant of a company with an annual receipt | 
from one source or another of £100,000, he was not sufficiently remunerated | 
at that sum. They therefore strongly recommended to the proprietors to 
increase his salary to £500 a year. 

Mr. J. G. Hammack said, as he believed the prosperity not only of gas | 
companies, but of every other similar enterprise depended mainly upon the | 
efficiency of their servants, and believing also that in their secretary, Mr. | 
Jaques, this company possessed a very meritorious officer, he had much plea- | 
sure in proposing to the meeting that his salary should be increased to £500 
a year. 

Mr. Box seconded the motion. 

Mr, WALuIs did not rise to oppose the motion, but to express an opinion | 
that in a matter of this sort due notice of the intention of the directors | 
ought to have been given to the proprieters. He hoped the course adopted | 
on this occasion would not be drawn into a precedent. | 

The CuarrRMAN entirely agreed with Mr. Wallis as to the general policy of | 
the course he advoeated, and pledged himself that in future due notice! 
should be sent to the proprietors with the report. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Jaques said his thanks were in the first place due to the chairman for 
the very kind manner in which he had mentioned his name, and next to the 
meeting for the very handsome way in which they had adopted the resolution 
in reference to his salary, He considered that he should best evince his 
sense of their kindness by refraining from offering any further observations, 
except by saying that his best efforts should still be devoted to the welfare of 
the company. 

On the motion of Mr. Luma, a vote of thanks to the engineer was very 
cordially adopted, and Mr. Jones acknowledged the same. 

The CHatrMman proposed a vote of thanks to the auditors, which was cor- 
dially adopted ; and on the motion of Mr. GraHAM a similar compliment 
was paid to the directors, 

The CuatrMan briefly acknowledged his obligations to the proprietors, and 
the proceedings terminated. 





} 
| 
| 





Ipswicu.—Ebenezer Goddard, Esq., the late Mayor and the Engineer of 
> en y, has recently been appointed one of the Magistrates for the 
rough, 
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| Cm 4304 5b 67 0 67 0,4 6! Go} 97 

| | ‘ 
{ / 
me “a . fe “a oa a 
| | 
| } 
s* a «<* * oe ac” ee 
Co. 4304 | 5 77 (OO 77 0 4 6G 77:—«OO 68 5 
Co. 4304 | 2) | 77 0/154 0/16 0} 115 6 | 102 8 
Co. 4304 | 5 | 8f 0 84 0'4 6) 84 0 74 8 
Co. 4304 5 | 94 0 OF 0; 4 6 94 0 83 7 
| | 
Co. 4304 | 5 | 104 0 104 0, 4 6) 104 0 92 5 
Co. | 4304 | 5 | 119 0' 119 0,4 6] 119 0 | 105 9 
Co. 4304 | 5 | 14 0/114 Of4 G6) 114 O | IO 5 
Co. 4304 2} | 120 0 240 0'6 0| 180 0 | 160 0 
Co. 3574 | 5b | $2 0) 9 9 6; 98 9 | 8710 
} | 
| | | 
Co. 2791 5b 65 0 100 3°46 100 3 89 1 
| Co. 4304 5 |; 8 O 87 O 4 G 87 0 77 (4 
| Co. | 4304 | 3 | 75 0 75 0/4 0] 8 4 73 0 
! } 
Co. | 4304 5 82 0. 82 0/4 G 82 0 | 7211 
Co, | 4304 3 52 0, 86 8/4 6) S68 77 0 
Co. | 4304 5 87 0; 87 0/4 G6] 87 O 7 4 

i 
Co. 4304 5 71 0; 71 0!'4 6] 71:0 63 1 

| 

| 

| 

| } | 

| Co, | 4304 | 5 82 Gb 82 6) 4 6 82 6 73 4 

| co. | 4304 | 22 | 82 0 164 0/6 0! 123 0 | 109 4 

| Co. | 4804 | 5 | 92 0 92 0,4 6 92 0 | 81 9 
Co, | 4304 | 5 92 0, 9 0/4 6) 92 0; 81 9 

Co. | 42304 | 5 57 0 57 0/4 G SY eee wD 9 

| } 
| 
} | ! | 

| H | 

| Co. | 4304 5 81 G, 8 G/4 6G; 8 6 75 1 

Co. | 4304 | 5 | 82 0 82 0/4 G 82 0 7211 

| Co. | 4304 | 5 8 G6 8 6/4 6) 8 6) HO 

| | | 
Co. | 4304 | 5 | 92 0 92 0/5 0; 8210 73 8 

| co | 3275 | 5 | 67 0; 88 015 0} 79 2 70 4 

| Co. | 3275 | 5 69 0, 91 4/5 0 82 2 | 73 0 

' 1 | 

| | | | 

| 
Co, | 4304 | 5b | 70 76 0/4 0, 8 6) 6 O 

} i 

' ! i 

| Co. | 4304 | 5b | 82 0! 82 0'46 80! FH 

| } | | | H 

i Co. | 4304 | 56 | 82 0! 82 0/4 0 92 3) 8 0 

| | 

| co. | 4308 | 5 68 0, 6 0'4 6 68 0 60 5 

| 3 3832 | 5b | 90 0, 90 Ol 4 G 9 0 80 0 

! } | 

| | 

| Co. | 3832 | 5b 82 0 82 0 4 6 82 0 72 11 

| | | 

| Co. | 4304 | 5b 709 709'40 #797 70 9 

| 

| Co. 4304 5b 88 3 88 3/4 0, 99 38 88 38 

| | 
Co. 4304 5a 82 0 82 0 4 6 82 0 7211 

| Co. 4304 5 59 6) 59 6.4 6; 59 6 52 11 

| Co. 4304 24 61 6 123 0°60 92 3; $2 0 
Co. 4304 5b 8 Oa 85 0 4 6G 8 Uv 75 7 

| | 
Co. 4504 5b 82 0 82 0 4 6 82 0 | 7211 

| 

| Co. | 4304 sb | 72 0; 720 46! 720! 6 0 

| | | 
| j | | 
| | | 
Co. 4304 5b 67 0, 67 0 46! 6 Of} 397 
| | 
| | | 

Co. 4304 5 77:0) 77 0/4 6) 77 0 | 6 5 
| 

| Co. 4304 5 87 0 87 0|4 6} 87 0! 77 4 

| 

| ! | 
Co. 4304 3 47 0, 78 4/4 6G) 78 4 69 8 
Co. | 4304 | 5 71 0, 71 :0)4 6| 71 0 63 1 

| | 
} 
Co. 4304 5b 77:0) 77 «0|4 6 77 0 68 5 

i | j 1 





2 V1 means vestry, and Bm means 18 district | board. 
+ After deducting 10s. per lamp for lighting and extinguishing, and 3s. 





brackets belong to the gas company. 





+ Co. means gas company. 
for painting and repairing. A further sum of 3s. per lamp is also deducted where the posts and 


a 


~ 


OoAm RARA 


a 


| Note.—When the London Company was first established, 


| @ 573 lamps supplied by the London Company. 





| @ 1135 lamps lighted by the Imperial Company. 


Remarks. 





601 lamps contracted for by Surrey Consumers’ Com- 
pany. The Phonix Company, however, actually 
lights about 60, and the South Metropolitan 160 of 
these. | 

No quantity specified in contract. } 

! 





687 lamps lighted by London Company. 

30 lamps lighted by Western Company. 

164 lamps lighted by Brentford Company. 

220 lamps lighted by the Brentford, London, and Im- 
perial Companies. 

117 lamps lighted by the Brentford and Imperial 
Companies. 

6 lamps lighted by the London Company. 

12 lamps lighted by the Brentford Company. | 

34 lamps lighted by the Western Company. 

437 lamps lighted by the Phenix Company, and 336 
by the Surrey Consumers. 

No stipulation as to quantity. 

42 lamps lighted by the Surrey Consumers. 

No stipulation as to quantity. 


a ht de 


The posts belong to the vestry, the lamps to the com- 
pany. 

331 batswings lighted by the London Company. 

31 cockspurs lighted by the London Company. 

15 batswings lighted by the London Company in Red 
Lion Square. 

Price paid for 85 lamps in the Liberty of Saffron Hill, 
the light of which is to be equal to the light of 5 
oil lamps. 


R 


Ran 


they offered to light several parishes in this district 
for a period of 25 years, at the rate of 70s. per lamp. 
The parishes refused this offer, and have now to pay 
95s. a lamp to the same company. 

a 2048 lamps lighted by the Imperial © ompany. 

6 Vestry paints and repairs. 

a@ 825 lamps lighted by the Western Company. 

a 181 lamps lighted by the Imperial Company. 

a 86 lamps lighted by the London Company. 

@ 29 lamps lighted by the London Company. 

These 29 lamps are on Mr. Frekes’ estate, and are 
lighted at this rate, on the special condition that 
the freeholder shall not allow the pipes of any 
other company to be laid down. 

@ 1062 lamps supplied by the Phanix Company. 


a 502 lamps supplied by the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany. 

a 44 lamps supplied by the Crystal Palace District 
Company. 

Prices previously to December, 1858. 

The company now demands £4. 10s. per lamp, to which 
the board will not agree, and prefers lighting the} 
district with oil. 

a 214 lamps lighted by the Commercial Company. 

A No contract as to quantity. 

@ 204 lamps lighted by the Ratcliff Company. 

6 No contract as to quantity. 

a 148 lamps lighted by the Commercial Company. 

b No contract as to quantity. 


a@ 174 lamps lighted by the Woolwich Consumers’ Com- 
pany. 

b No quantity stipulated in contract. 

@ 122 lamps lighted by the Phanix Gas Company. 

6 No stipulation as to quantity. 

a 399 lamps lighted by Commercial Company. 

6 No quantity specified i in contract. 

a 347 lamps lighted by Commercial Company. 

b No quantity specified in contract. 

a No quantity specified. 

a 

a 

a 

b 





1129 lamps supplied by the Chartered Company. 
838 lamps supplied by the Western Company. 
The vestry paints and repairs the lamp-posts. 
No quantity specified. 


a 117 lamps lighted by the London Company. 

The contracts are for 6 feet an hour ; but this consump- 
tion is so improbable, that only 5 feet has been 
assumed. | 

a 405 lamps lighted by the Phanix Company. 

The contracts are for 6 feet an hour; but this consump- 
tion is so improbable, that only 5 feet has been 
assumed, 

a 78 lamps lighted by the South Metropolitan Company. 

The contracts are for 6 feet an hour; but this consump- 
tion is so improbable, that only 5 feet has been 
assumed. 








Price paid for 257 lamps lighted by the London Com- 
pany. | 

Price paid for 494 lamps lighted by the Imperial, on 
condition that the board shall not allow the pipes 
of any other company to be laid in the district. 

74 lamps lighted by the London and Imperial Com- 
panies. 

34 lamps lighted by the Chartered Company in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 


aR 


2 


4 


a 


@ 289 lamps lighted by the Imperial Company. 
6 No quantity stipulated. 
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PUBLIC LIGHTING IN THE METROPOLIS (continued). 
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, * V means vestry, and B means district board. y H 
¢ After deducting 10s. per lamp for lighting and extinguishing, and 3s. for painting and repairing. A further sum of 3s. per lamp is also deducted where the posts and 
brackets belong to the gas company. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Tavern on Wednesday last, the 6th inst.—T. B. Srmpson, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Livesey) read the notice convening the meeting, and 
the seal of the company was affixed to the register of proprietors. 
’ The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read, and also those of the 
extraordinary meeting convened on the 9th ult. to elect a director in the 
room of Alderman Farncomb. 

The following report of the directors was then presented :— 


the company’s proceedings, have much pleasure in reporting that the business is 


ducts are satisfactorily increasing. 

By the accounts which will be submitted to the meeting, it will be found that the 
rental for gas and the receipts for sundry products, &c., for the half year to the 3lst 
of December last amount to £33,281, 18s. 8d., and the expenses for the same period 


iscoiaeatnereeans 

















The directors, in presenting to the proprietors their usual half-yearly statement of | 


steadily progreasing, and that the rental for gas and the receipts derivable from proe | 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


(including the usual item for depreciation) amount to £24,974. 5s. 1d., leaving a} | 
balance of £8307. 13s. 7d. to be appropriated by this meeting. 
The directors recommend that this sum should be disposed of by the payment 
a dividend of the same amount as in October last, and by placing one moiety of 
the balance to the credit of the reserve-fund, and the other moiety to meet the large 
outlay contemplated during the current year for alterations and improvements in the 
works and districts. 

The chemical referee continues to report the company’s gas to be quite free from 
all the ordinary impurities and above th 
In order, however, to maintain the character of the company in this matter, and to 
secure the public an efficient supply, it will be necessary to incur a heavy outlay in 
wer on the works, and by laying down mains of a greater 


enlarging the puri’ 
r sizes which were laid years since in districts then but 


diameter, in lieu o 
partially inhabited. 

The committee of the House of Commons appointed last year to inquire into the 
price and quality of the gas supplied in the metropolis resumed their sitting at the 
, Commencement of the present session, but have not yet arrived at any result. 








2 er La OF s* |sq |g 32 bk 
2 | |Z |4¢ [ge | €2 88 gSS | BBE 
fas | & | Se | ge 54 23 |9-.|/ $21 8eo..] os 
ao | 5 | &y | 28 | oe “a Pee: aS ote g7 3 | 
Name ge 2 | ge |e, |F2e| Ss | TSE | 93 | ees | feo8 | 
3 = ° e on aoe D2 = 
of s* 2 of ERE 5,2 &8 } Bea =8 gh™e gFe Remarks, | 
eile | 2% |sb2(/8°S| se | B8S/ eo | Owes | ones 
Parish or District. ga | 8. ee Py 4 ae 5 £4 | ame ae &3-3 ggmo | 
| 2 ee = - j 
gq |e2| 22 | ees \8s| 28 | EZ! 22 | saee | s283 | 
‘te om} ES 3 Re ae he | BRO ER | Sate | eae | 
& le = Z & & |o an & | 
s. d. * + s. d.| s. dis. 2d s. d. s. ad. | 1| 
St. James and St. John,| 77 £} v Co. 4304 5b 64 6) 64 6/4 6 64 6 57 4 | @ 270 lamps lighted by the Chartered Company, who! | 
Clerkenwell, | | have announced their intention to raise the price to || 
| 90s , as they allege that the vestry charges them 
} } exorbitantly for repairing pavements after they lay | , 
| i | | down pipes. — i! 
| } | & No quantity stipulated. | 
” ” 80; V Co 4304 | 5b 710; 71 :0;4 0; 7910 71 0 | @ 42 lamps lighted by the City of London Company. 1 | 
, — i | ee 6 No quantity stipulated. 1} 
St. James, Westminster .| 61 6a i Vv Co. 4304 5 48 6; 48 6/4 6 48 6 43 1 | @ 109 lamps lighted by the London Company. || 
” ” 72 Ga} V | Co. 4304 5 59 6, 59 6| 4 6 59 6 52 11 | @ 38 lamps lighted by the Chartered Company. | 
— ” 73 6a; V Co. 4304 2 60 6! 121 0/6 0 90 9 80 8 | @ 586 lamps lighted by the Western Company. 
St. John, Hampstead, .|110 0a} V + Co. | 4304 5 97 0b 97 0\4 6 7 0 86 3 | @ 405 lamps lighted by the Imperial Company. ' 
” ” 110 0a Vii Co. | 4304 23 97 0b 194 0'6 0} 145 6 129 4 | @ 47 lamps lighted by the Western Company. | 
| b — and lamp irons belong to the vestry ; the lamps |, 
- i i | long to the company. 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields.| 70 0 Vi G&G 4304 4 57 0] 71 3)4 6 71 3 63 4 | @ 643 lamps lighted by the Equitable Company. } 
St. Mary, Newington .| 95 0a} V | Co. 3574 5b 82 0; 98 9/4 6] 98.9 87 9 | @ 299 lamps lighted by the Phoenix Company. 
| 6 No stipulation as to quantity. 
” ” 80 0a; V Co. 3574 5b 67 0 80 8|4 6 80 8 71 $8 | @ 154 lamps lighted by the Phenix Company. | 
| | b No stipulation as to quantity. H 
”» ” 90 0a Vv Co. 3574 5b 77 0; 92 9/4 6 92 9 a 363 lamps lighted by the South Metropolitan. | 
| i 6 Board pays an additional rental of 5s. per lamp when | ' 
| | the posts belong to the company. ; } 
St. Marylebone . . .| 84 la} V | Co. 4304 4 71 1) 8810 6} 8810 @ Price to be charged for 3100 lights supplied by the Im- || 
, } perial Company in case the vestry should allow the | | 
! mainsof any other company to be laid in Marylebone. | | 
” . 67 5a| V | Co. 4304 4 54 5| 68 0 6 68 0 a Price charged so long as the mains of no other com- | | 
| H pany are allowed by the vestry. | 
” + + -| 70 0a! V } Co. 4304 4 | 57 07 1 3 6| 71 3 a Price charged by the Chartered Company for 267 
, | . lamps. 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Gn. e. oa oe ee ee | sate | Pe Information imperfect. } 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch.| 80 0a} V | Co. id ve ves 6b 3 a 1141 lamps lighted by the Independent Company. || 
| No stipulation as to hours of lighting, nor as to|| 
quantity. } 
| 6 The price formerly was 4s., but was raised to 4s, 6d. | | 
, | about four years ago. | | 
St. Luke, Middlesex. .| 82 6 Vi! Co. 4304 5a 69 6| 69 6/4 6; 69 6 a No quantity specified in contract. 
” ” + «| 800 V | Co. 4304 5a 67 0) 67 0; 4 6) G7 O @ Ditto. || 
% 99 - | 7761 Vi! Co. | 4804 5a 64 6) 64 6) 4 6) Gt 6 @ Ditto. | 
St. Olave, Southwark .| $0 02! B | Co. 4304 5b 67 0! 67 46 67 0 a 431 lamps lighted by the Surrey Consumers’ Com-|} ; 
j t } pany. Contract expires Midsummer, 1859, and} / 
' | i company has intimated an intention to charge Lis. | | 
| _more for each lamp. : | 
5 : | 5 | b No stipulation as to quantity. | 
St. Pancras. . . . .| 96 0 | V Co. | 4304 5 83 0, 83 0/4 6 83 0 Entirely lighted by the Imperial Company. } 
St.Saviourr, . . . .| 95 0a! B ; Co. 4304 a 82 0! gt 1/4 6 91 1 a Price paid for 167 lamps to the Phenix Company. 
” + « « «| 87 6a} B ! Co, 4304 44 74 6| 82 9) 4 6 82 9 @ Price paid for 341 lamps to the Phenix Company. 
Strand. . . . . .| 73 Ga} B | Co. 4304 4 60 6! 75 7/4 6 75 7 a 208 lamps lighted by the Chartered Company. } 
” oe » © « oh a Bt 2 Ge 4304 4 67 0} 83 9/4 6 83 9 a 123 lamps lighted by the Equitable Company. i 
” o 2 © «© © of 9 02! BY} Co. 4304 5 7 0; 77 0) 4 6 77 (0 a 240 lamps lighted by the Equitable Company. | 
Wandsworth , . . .|100 0a; B } Co. 4304 5b 87 0} 87 0|5 0 78 4 a@ Price paid for 675 lamps. No stipulation as to quan-' | 
| | | tity, except that 149 are to burn 44 feetan hour. | 
” » « e +105 02a; B | Co. 4304 5b 92 0; 92 0/5 0 82 10 @ Price paid tor 46 lamps. 
” « « «© +of/112 02} B |} Co. 4304 5b 99 0; 99 0);5 0 89 1 @ Price paid for 106 lamps. 1] 
} | | 6 No contract as to quantity... | ! 
» * « « [1382 02) B} Co. 4304 5b 109 0,109 0/5 0 98 1 @ Price paid for 31 lamps. | 
| j { | H 6 No contract as to ——- } 
” « « « ./105 O2' Bj} Co. | 4304 | 5d 92 0; 92 0|5 6 75 3 a@ Price paid for 351 lamps. \| 
| { | | b No contract as to quantity. || 
” oo = ao es | B Co. | 4304 | 5b 107 0; 107 0;)5 0 96 4 @ Price paid for 28 lamps. | 
| | | 6 No contract as to quantity. | 
” e ¢ « 135 Ga| B Co. 3604 5b 122 6/146 4\|6 0; 109 9 a Price paid for 32 lamps. | 
| | | b No contract as to quantity. 
” es 115 0a! B |! Co. 4504 5b 102 0, 102 0/5 0 91 10 a Price paid for 114 lamps. | 
| | | 6 No stipulation as to quantity. 
” oe 12 00} B! Co 1489 5b 59 0,170 6!'6 0) 12711 a Price paid for 35 lamps. | 
‘ | | H b No stipulation as to quantity. | 
Westminster . . . .| 87 6a; B Co. 4304 | 2} | 74 6; 149 0,6 0j 111 9 @ 832 lamps lighted by the Chartered Company. | 
” - « « «f 82 6a; B Co. 4304 5 5 | 69 6 69 6\|4 6! 69 6 a 75 lamps lighted by the Equitable Company. | 
—. o.+ + of 90 Ga} B | Co, 4304 | 25 77 6 ~=155 O16 O;| 116 3 a 182 lamps lighted by the Western Company. | 
Whitechapel . . . .| 88 0a} B Co, 4304 5 5 75 0; 8&4 4/4 0 84 4 a lamps lighted by the Commereial Company. | 
| | | Price to private consumers was formerly 6s., but reduced | | 
' i to 4s. since the establishment. of. the Great Central 
| | | Company. 
” Pee 84 0a) B | Co. 4304 | 5 71 0; 7910 0! 7910 a lamps lighted by the City of London Company. || 
H H | Price to private consumers was formerly 6s., but reduced | | 
| | | to 4s. since the establishment of the Great Central || 
j | | Company. 1] 
” oe 92 0a | B | Co. | 4304 | 5 79 0; 8810 0 88 10 a lamps lighted by the Ratcliff Company. 1] 
| | | | Price to private consumers was formerly 6s., but reduced | | 
| | | to 4s. since the establishment of the Great Central 
- ? | | | Company. | 
Woolwich . . . . .| 8002; B | B | 4304 | 5 80 0 80 0 9b! “75 10 a 120 iange lighted by the Woolwich Equitable | 
| | | | pany, and 110 by the Woolwich Consumers’ Company. | | 
| j | | H b Price to be reduced to 4s. 6d. at Midsummer next. | 
.” + + « « | 100 Oa B | Co. | 4304 | 5 87 0; 87 0 9b 82 5 @ 9 lamps in North Woolwich. it 
City ofLondon . . .| 810 | B | Co, | 4304 | 3 71 0/] 71 0 0} 79 103 | 
” oe « § @MBO' Bi Ga. it ei § 69 0: 69 0 0 77 7 | 


+ Co. means gas company. 


e usual parliamentary standard: in quality. 
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In accordance with the company’s Act of Incorporation, the proprietors are re- 
quired at the ordinary meeting held at this period of the year to elect one director 
and one auditor, retiring by rotation; but in consequence of the lamented death of 
W. Baker, Esq., whose turn it was to retire, it will be necessary to elect a director 
in his place, and John Ewart, Esq., being duty qualified, and having given the usual 
notice, now offers himself for election to the vacant office. 

The office of auditor, vacant by the election, at the extraordinary meeting on the 
9th ult., of B. Edgington, Esq., to be a director, cannot be filled up at this meeting, 
there being no candidate. The directors therefore propose, should it meet the 
approval of. the proprietors, to defer the election until such time as the accounts for 
the current half year are ready for the audit, when they hope some proprietor will 
come forward as a candidate for that important office. 


The CuatrMAN: Gentlemen, I beg to move the reception of the report, 














and in doing so I would only remark that I have very little to say that will 
at all interest you beyond that which is contained in the report itself. Hap- 
pily for you and for ourselves, the business of the company is progressing in 
a most satisfactory manner, and everything in relation to our affairs is as we 
should all wish it to be. Iam quite sure, therefore, it would only be wast- 
ing your time unnecessarily were I to enlarge upon any of the subjects al- 
luded to in the report, from which you will have gathered that the results of 
good working are most fully manifested. With your sanction, therefore, I 
shall simply move “That the report now read be received and entered upon 
the minutes.”’ ‘ : 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, which was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Livesey then read the following statements of account :— 











Dr. WORKING rue ESTABLISHMENT, ro December 31, 1858. Cr. 
nt paid for wages... + 6 + + ee ee ee + «688,867 17 5 | By gas rental— 
” Ditto - ee et ae eke oe ee | September29.. . . 1. . «ss « «(£9,156 5 8 
Ditto to directors and auditors ee ae eee 396 0 0 | December 31 ° ° 16,868 16 9 as 
Ditto for lamps and lighters . . . . «+ © «© © © @ + 1,233 17 1 | oni $26,025 
Ditto forventand taxes . . . . - + © © © © ow «© 676 2 8 | Sueieggrefetia.n sw sw ct ttt ttt ee SS 
Ditto for purifying . . 2. . ee es ee: & a 316 12 0 | Meter-rent and interest . . . 1. 1 1 1 et ee $27 12 7 
Ditto for extension of coal-stores . 2. « - + © «© «© «© « 509 19 10 
Ditto for sundries . . « - - © © © © © © © ® . 1,33117 9 
Amount expended for coals carbonized . . . . « « + ~ 10,606 7 5) 
Ditto in repair of mains, &c. oy eae: 
Ditto in repair of service-pipes,&c. . « . 6 © © © # 320 ll 4 | 
Ditto in repair of meters,&c. . 2. 1 + © © © © @ we 725 16 0 
Ditto in general storesused . . 2 - 6 © © © © © © 677 5 1 | 
Wearandtearofretorts . . . 1. + © + © © © eo @ 742 2°01 
Bad debts and allowances. . . . «© «© © © © © © @ » 163 8 8 | 
Superannuation-fund and sick-fund, . . . . « 2+ «© «© = 70 0 0 | 
Wear and tear account for depreciation. . . . . «. « « - 41,200 0 0 
ae... ea <6 ae Ke ee ee 6 ee 
£33,281 18 8 | $33,281 18 8 
Dr. © BALANCES on Decemper 31, 1858. Or. 
Tocapital. . . ie. se ee oe — .£120,000 0 0 , By amount expended on plant . °° o 0s « MMPS. OS 
Reserve-fund . en a £4,708 13 8 | Stock in hand ofcoals . . . . .. . . + &4,474 9 5 
Wear and tearaccount. . . 6 . »+ «© «© « 4,489 17 1 Ditto of coke, &c. see « @ ere 183 5 5 
Working the establishment . . . . .. . 8,307 13 7 Ditto of retorts,&ce, . .. . 1,072 13 5 
17,506 4 4 Ditto of main-pipes. . 346 7 3 
Amount duetosundries . .... . . + 41,577 8 3 | Ditto of service-pipes . . . . . « 291 7 5 
Ditto for dividends. . . . . + 232 11 5 | Ditto of metera,&e. . . . 2 2 © « 89215 5 
1,809 19 8 | Ditto of general stores. . . , 306 8 1 
Amount paid in advance for gas to be consumed , 293 19 1 —_———_ 7,567 6 5 
Gadhbettembers. « co 0 es ew we ew £4,168 10 4 
Dittoinhand. . . « «© « © © © e « @ 70 8 5 
Dittetmvested . 1. 1 ew te te ee tw 6,886 5 0 
—_——— 11,15 3 9 
Amount due forgas,. . . . . « « « £18,257 111 
Ditto forcoke,&e. . 2. 2. 2s es we wo 673 11 1 
Ditto forsundries . . . . «© « © © @ 31219 8 
19,243 12 8 
£139,610 3 1 £139,610 3 1 


On the motion of the CHarrMAN, the accounts were received, and a dividend 
for the half year of 3 per cent., with a bonus of 10s. per share, was declared. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the next duty we have to perform is a painful 
one, arising out of the vacancy occasioned by the death of our excellent and 
worthy friend, Mr. Baker—a gentleman who had been connected with the 
company from the earliest period of its history, who stood in the breach with 
the directors of that day, and saved the original proprietors from a very large 
loss. Indeed, I believe it is impossible for us to speak too highly of our late 
talented and kind-hearted friend. The directors feel that in losing him as a 
colleague they have lost a valuable coadjutor whose place it will be difficult 
to fill. He was a man thoroughly acquainted with business, and one who 
was on all occasions able and willing to give the best advice, and he has left 
us with many painful recollections. In him it was clearly demonstrated that 
a thorough gentleman and an efficient man of business may be fully and 
usefully combined. I assure you that I hardly know how to speak of my 
departed friend in terms sufficiently honourable. I feel itextremely difficult to 
express myselfin terms which will convey my own opinion of his worth ; and in 
the feelings which I cherish towards him, I am satisfied that every other member 
of the board, and every gentleman to whom I am now speaking, fully share. 
In filling up the vacancy occasioned by his decease, I need not point out to you 
the importance of selecting a gentleman with whom we can act in the most 
rfect concert. It is most important to your interests. We shall, all of us, 
soon passing away; and it is therefore of the highest moment, in refer- 
ence to the administration of your affairs, that the vacancies which from time 
to time occur in the board should be filled up by persons of thorough business 
habits, and who will act in concert with us in zealously seeking to promote 
the interests of the company. Fortunately, on this occasion, we had a 
gentleman offered to us whom we received, and I am sure you will receive, 
with the greatest cordiality. He was a director of the company some years 
ago, and at that time he acted in the most business-like and praiseworthy 
manner, and I have no doubt we shall find him pursuing the same course of 
conduct when he comes amongst us again. It is also my duty to call to 
ag remembrance the fact that we have lost another honourable gentleman, 
r. G. Foster, who at one time occupied the position which I now 
hold—a gentleman highly respected by every one that knew him, and of 
whom I may say, as I have said of Mr. Baker, that it is impossible to speak 
in too exalted terms of such men whenever we find them. I cannot help 
also alluding to the resignation of our friend Mr. Alderman Farncomb, who 
has retired into private life, that he may enjoy the comfort and leisure to 
which his long and active services have entitled him. With these few 
remarks I shall be happy to hear any gentleman who has a motion to sub- 
mit on the subject. 

_ Mr. Henninc : I feel happy and honoured in having to propose the elec- 
tion of Mr, Ewart asva director of this company. He is an original and large 
proprietor, and he stands so high in the City of London that I am sure no 
encomiums on my part are necessary to render him acceptable to the meeting. 
I consider it a great advantage to a company to have the services of 80 
efficient a man of business, 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, which was cordially adopted. 

In answer to an inquiry by the last-named gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN said that when the districting arrangements were carried 
out an exchange of mains in some places was made, and since then duplicate 
mains had been taken up whenever occasion offered. 

On the motion of Mr. HENNING, a vote of thanks was given to the chair- 
man and directors for the able and efficient manner in which the affairs of 
the company have been conducted. 

The CuarrMman acknowledged the vote. He said: It is very grati ing to 
us on all occasions to receive such proofs of your confidence and satisfaction. 
I sssure you the business of the company commands our best attention ; and, 
a pee as we receive your approval, that attention will be cheerfully 

wed, : 











Mr. R. A. Gray: I am much gratified in having this opportunity of pay- 
ing a tribute of respect to our engineer, Mr. Livesey. No company in the 
world is better served than we are by our engineer, and I am satisfied that so 
long as he is in our service it will add to our prosperity. I therefore propose 
a vote of thanks to him. 

The CuHarrMAN said: I assure you that Mr. Livesey has the respect and 
the confidence of the board, and I am satisfied that he is well deserving of 
the compliment you are paying him. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

= Livesey briefly acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings termi- 
nated. 


CITY OF LONDON COURT OF SEWERS, GUILDHALL. 
Tvuespay, Apriu 6. 


The Ordinary Weekly Meeting of the Commissioners was held this day— 
Mr. Deputy Curistt1e presiding. 

THE CITY GAS COMPANY. 

Mr. R. J. Mriuar, the secretary, and Mr. Mann, the engineer of the com- 
pany, attended with a memorial from the board of directors, request- 
ing permission to remove an old sewer passing underneath their premises, 
and which is used for no other purpose than to receive the surface drainage 
of their works and the refuse of a few adjoining houses. The memorial 
stated that the company had recently been twice summoned for a nuisance 
alleged to be committed by them in discharging the refuse liquid of their 
works through this sewer into the Thames; and, though they had been able 
to satisfy the presiding magistrate that there was no ground for the com- 
plaint, they felt that they might be constantly exposed to similar charges 
from accidental circumstances, unless some means were taken effectually to 
preclude the possibility of such discha taking place. They were therefore 
willing, at their own costs, but under the inspection of the engineer of the 
commission, to destroy the old sewer, and to make proper provision for the 
drainage of their own and adjoining premises by a communication into the 
ordinary common sewer of the locality. 

Mr. Mixa, in support of the prayer of the memorial, said the committee 
of management felt themselves somewhat aggrieved by the recent attempt to 
fix them with unfair dealing and disingenuousness towards the commission 
and the public. They had all along avowed that since the year 1855 they 
had ceased to discharge any refuse into the Thames, and the committee were 
hurt to find that charges were made against them of seeking in an underhand 
way to im = the public by continuing such a course through the 
medium of this old sewer. They had therefore taken the first opportunity 
that occurred, after the decision of the magistrate dismissing both complaints, 
to appeal to this court, and to urge that, as the sewer was of no use to them, 
and the engineer of the commissioners had proved that it was of very little 
use to the public, it might be so dealt with as to preclude a repetition of 
similar odium being cast upon the company. He hoped the matter would be 
referred g the engineer with the view of carrying out the prayer of the 
memorial. 

After some questions had been put and answered, the deputation withdrew. 

Mr. ABRAHAMS moved, and Mr. Ross seconded, a motion referring the 
memorial to the general purposes committee for them to examine and report. 

Dr. LerHeEny said at present there was no communication with this old 
sewer except from the City Gas- Works, and therefore if offensive liquor were 
discharged through it into the river, there was no difficulty in tracing 
from whence it came; but if the company were allowed to drain their works 
through the age | main sewer which received the drainage of a large area 
of the metropolis, all possibility of identification would be gone. 

The CHAIRMAN thought that this was a question for the engineer. 

Deputy Harrison said he had no doubt that the better course would be 
to refer the matter to the engineer, as the court would then know the truth 
about this drainage. The City Gas Company might quite understand this, 
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circalated by the chairman of that company which were perfectly disgraceful ; 
but the facts were coming out by degrees. (Order, order.) 

Mr. Cavuston rose to order, and said he thought the deputy was using very 
strong language. $ 

Deputy Harrison said he would use stronger language before he had done. 
When a public company came forward in Parliament and chose to instruct 
their counsel to abuse this commission, and himself among the rest, he 
thought he could not use language which was too strong. He would not 
take it from any man in England, nor from any company. 

Mr. CausTon again rose to order, and there were loud calls of “Chair, 
chair.” He did not think that Deputy Harrison ought to persist in accusing 
a gentleman in his absence. ‘The deputy told them that by direction of the 
chairman of the company he had been abused. 

Deputy Harrison: Certainly. 

Mr. Causton could not think that that was the fact for one moment. Mr. 
Gray was a personal friend of his, and he could not believe it. 

Deputy Harrison continued his observations. He hoped that, while he 
was taking an independent course in the interest of the public, he was not to 
be assailed by counsel for three days behind his back. He was not present in 
the committee of the House of Lords, and did not hear of the matter until all 
was over, and then he was told that he had been assailed in the most 
abominable way—such a way, indeed, as must have been by instructions 
given to counsel. (Chair, chair.) 

The CHAIRMAN said he was about to rise to say that the only question 
before the court was the alteration of a drain. 
which had been alluded to, and how they came about. 


As this was a question which affected the veracity of the court, he wished to 


abuse. They were charged with being interested parties in another gas com- 
pany, and that all their proceedings had been prompted by a desire to pro- 
mote one company and to oppress another. What did the chairman of a 
committee of the House of Commons say upon that subject ? 
it read, and then the court would see whether the observations were right. 

The CHatrMAN interposed. He was sorry to interfere with the deputy, 
but he was afraid he was getting a little out of order. (Hear, hear.) The 
| present application was about a sewer. 
| for these observations. 

Deputy Harrison said he would take care that there was, 

The CHarrM An said the subject of the company’s bill in Parliament had 
been referred to a committee, and the question would come before the court 
when their report was presented. 

Deputy Harrison was about to read from a paper which he held in his 





Mr. De Jersey submitted that in all fairness Deputy Harrison should be 
allowed to proceed. The memorial came before them with certain allega- 
tions. If those allegations were true, it was only fair to the company that 


committee. He had no sympathy one way or the other, but he thought 
when observations of that kind were made, the sooner the public were cor- 
jrectly informed respecting them the better. When an attempt was made to 
|shut the mouth of any man upon a question affecting himself and a public 
body with which he was connected, it appeared as if there must be some 
reason for such a course. Without at fy sat what it was that Deputy 
Harrison was about to read, or having any sympathy either way, he thought 
he ought to be allowed to proceed. 
was the proper time. 

Deputy Harrison said the fact was, this commission was charged with 
interested motives, and with giving a preference to the Central Company. 

Mr. C. Youne urged that it would be better to wait until the report was 
brought up. (Hear, hear.) 

Deputy Harrison said that when a person’s character was branded before 
a committee of the House of Lords for three days, it was time for him to 
speak out. He was a public man, and his character was more to him than 
anything else. He denied altogether the motives which had been attributed 
to him, or that from the beginning of this question he had been influenced, 
as counsel asserted, by a desire to promote one company and to oppress another, 
or that the present opposition of the court was based upon the same feeling. 
If the clerk were allowed to read the decision of the chairman of the come 
mittee of the House of Commons when the Great Central Bill was before 
them, these allegations would be removed from his shoulders, and those of 
the other members of the commission. 

Mr. Exviorr hoped the chairman would stand upon his authority, and not 
allow Mr. Harrison, because he was a public man, to break down the proper 
rules of the court. He submitted that they had nothing at all to do with 
this matter. (Oh! oh!) 

Deputy Harrison: The character of this commission has been assailed in 
the most abominable way, 

Mr. Extiotr: No, not the commission, but certain individuals in the 
commission. 

Deputy Harrison: It is the character of the commission. I will read 
this as a part of my speech and then sit down. 

Mr. Dr Jersey (to Mr. Elliott): Never try to stifle inquiry. 

A Memper: You are a large shareholder in the company, or you would 
not try to do it. 

Mr. Ex.iotr: No, not at all. 

Mr. Causton asked whether the deputy had not the opportunity of giving 
evidence in the House of Lords > 





ray | Harrison: No, that is my complaint. This commission has been 
— ehind our backs, and there has been no opportunity of defending 
ourselves, 


order. 


tion in either company. 
sidering the position in which he was placed. At onetime he had held a £5 
share, but some years back he got rid of it, because he would not continue a 
shareholder while a member of this commission. The remarks to which he 
referred were those made by Mr. Cardwell, the chairman of the committee 
on the Great Central Bill in 1858, and they were the following :— 

The honourable chairman, addressing the parties, said reference had been made in 
the course of the pr dings to the exci tt which was created in the City upon 
the subject of better and cheaper gas, and he read afew observations which he was 
unanimously desired by the committee to make to the parties :— 

“It is now agreed on both sides that gas shall hereafter be supplied to the citizens 
of London at 4s., with a possibility of further reduction in price. 

** It has appeared in evidence that all parties originally objected to the introduc- 
tion of a new company—if the object could be attained through the. instrumentality 
of the companies already established. 








that he received everything they said with great doubt. Falsehoods had been | 


| 





He knew the observations | 


Deputy Harzison said he knew also, and, if the court would allow him, | 
he would read a public document, which would show how the matter arose. | 


read that document in order to show that they were not entitled to this | 


He would have | 


There might be another opportunity , 


hands, but was interrupted with loud cries of ** Order, order,”’ ‘Chair, chair.” | 


they should be heard—if not true, then he thought the matter should go to a | 


| sulphuretted hydrogen than he had found in sewer water!* and that it con- 


The only question was, whether this | 


' sulphuretted hydrogen; but he admitted, in cross-examination, that he had 
| not found coal tar in it, although he had had a full opportunity of analyzing | 


doubt. 


*« It has further appeared that the old companies steadily refused to make the re- 
quired concession, and were only induced at last to do so by the organization and 
perseverance of the promoters of this bill; and that the consumers, therefore, are 
indebted to the promoters for the advantage thus obtained. 

** Having referred to these particulars, the committee are willing, if the parties 

desire it, to adjourn a short time the ideration of the pr ble.” 
Up to that time, at all events, it was the unanimous opinion of the House 
of Commons that this commission were not actuated by personal or improper 
motives, but by public ones only, and to obtain for their fellow-citizens that 
which but for them they would have failed to obtain. He had heard, there- 
fore, with excessive pain that imputations had been cast upon them of having 
acted from the most unworthy motives in opposing the City Company’s Bill 
—motives which would be unworthy of them as individuals, but most dis- 
— to them as a commission, and deserving the censure of every honest 
mind. 

Mr. Exxiorr said the long newspaper paragraph which had been read 
seemed to him to leave the question both out of court and in court—just 
where it was. What had they to do with a speech put into the mouth of 
Mr. Cardwell, and reported just as the interests of the parties dictated ? | 
Deputy Harrison said he received the statements of the City Gas Company, | 
composed as it was for the most part of their fellow-citizens, with very great 








Deputy Harrison : I do, sir. ° 

Mr. Etxiorr begged to say that he, and he believed other members of the 
court agreed with him, received those statements with a great deal of con- 
fidence. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then put and carried. } 

Mr. Ross inquired whether the notes of what took place before the House || 
of Lords would be laid before the court ? 

Mr. H. L. Taytor thought they should be cautious how they asked to|| 
have the speeches of counsel upon this question. If they were not careful|| 
they might have to pay all the charges of the shorthand writers’ notes. As|/ 
to the attacks which had been made upon Deputy Harrison, he thought that I] 
that gentleman’s character stood far too high to suffer from any remarks made | | 
by counsel in the House of Lords. 

The Cu1er CLERK informed the court that the Remembrancer had notes of | | 
the speeches, which would be laid before the committee, 

The subject then dropped. 














| 
| 
pes eminence 
THE REFINEMENTS OF CHEMICAL EVIDENCE. | 
(From the Medical Times and Gazette.) {| 

On Saturday last a case was brought before the sitting magistrate at Guild- i 
hall, in which the City Gas Company were charged by the Conservators of | 
the Thames with polluting the waters of that once noble stream by secretly || 
discharging gas refuse into it. It was proved that an old brick sewer | 
traversed the premises of the defendants at a depth of from five to eight feet | | 
below the surface of the soil; and the contents of this flowed by a trapped || 
pipe into the river. Dr. Letheby, the Medical Officer of Health of the Clty, 
was employed by the Conservators of the Thames to collect and examine || 
some of the liquid flowing through this pipe. He reported that it contained 
some alkaline sulpho-cyanide; and as this was known to be one of the | | 
products of the distillation of gas, the company were called upon to answer 
the charge of knowingly and wilfully polluting the Thames water. Dr. 
Letheby, on the part of the prosecution, deposed that he had examined the || 
water, of which a sample collected by himself from the pipe was produced, | 


and he found it to contain ammonia in large quantity,—a larger quantity 7 
tained some sulpho-cyanide, which is a product of gas manufacture. He had | 
never found this salt in ordinary sewer water. He also gave as an opinion | 


that the sample produced in court had the odour of coal tar as well as of | 


the liquid and producing the coal tar as a proof of the correctness of his| 
powers of smelling. He, however, went to the fullest extent that he could) 
go by asserting on oath that he found in the contents of this sewer the same} 
materials which he found in the liquid from the purifiers of the defendants’ | 
works! 

On the part of the defendants it was proved that this brick sewer was a| 
public sewer formerly used for draining a large area in the neighbourhood ; 
that now the night-soil and sewerage of nine houses flowed into it; that the | 
sewer had no opening on the premises, except by one gully grating for car-| 
rying off surface-water from rain or snow, and by the soil-pipes of the various | 
water-closets on the gas-works. | 

It was further proved that all the products of gas manufacture are valuable, | 
that they are now collected by the company and sold ata profit (the am- || 
moniacal liquor being especially valuable), and are not allowed to run to| 
waste or to be thrown away. | 

Apart from the chemical evidence, therefore, the case rested upon the, 
presumption that some of the ammoniacal liquid and gas tar might have 
been secretly poured down the gully hole or the water-closet pipes on the | 
premises ; and the medical officer of health stated that he could in no other 
manner account for that which he discovered in the liquid issuing from the | 
sewer. 

On the part of the defendants, Dr. Alfred Taylor and Mr. Keats deposed | 
that they had examined the water issuing from this sewer, and agreed with | 





| Dr. Letheby that it contained chiefly ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen as 
| 


| noxious properties to ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen—the result of the | 


The CHarrMAN again interposed, and called the honourable member to | 


Deputy Harrison said he was not interested to the extent of a single frac- | 
He hoped his word might, therefore, be taken, con- | 


| tion. It was further stated that the hydro-sulphuret of ammonia of sewerage 


hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, as well as some traces of sulpho-cyanide, which 
they described as a tasteless, inodorous, and innoxious substance ; that the | 
presence of this salt constituted the only difference between this water and || 
ordinary sewerage ; that the sewer water of towns owed its foul smell and | 
putrefaction of animal excrement ; that its offensiveness varied in degree ac- | 
cording to the amount of water with which it happened tobe diluted, as well as 
the amount of biack sediment of sulphuret of iron and organic matter with | 
which it happened to be mixed ; that there was no coal gas, gas tar, nor any | 
other product of gas manufacture than the small trace of sulpho-cyanide, and | 
that the presence of this might be accounted for by the wuubings of the sur- 
face soil of the premises through the gully grating. The quantity of this salt) 
was so small that its presence was probably due to some accidental infiltra-| 


is always varying in quantity, and the fact of a large quantity of this com- 
pound being present was in itself no proof that it had been derived from gas 
distillation. Any quantity might be generated in the putrefaction of animal 
matters. On examining the sample produced in court by Dr. Letheby, the 
witnesses denied that it contained more offensive matter than was often found 
in sewerage, and they also denied that there was any odour of coal gas or gas 
tar in this sample. On this conflicting evidence the magistrate at once dis- 
missed the summons and discharged the defendants. 


* The normal quantity which should be contained in sewer water is not stated; 
but in his report to the commissioners Dr. Letheby leaves a very wide margin for 
abnormal variations. 
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The question now presents itself—Was there any reasonable ground for 
this prosecution? We believe not :—but that the charge presents a fair spe- 
cimen of the amount of mischief of which a meddling medical officer of 
health may be the cause, when his sanitary zeal is not tempered with dis- 
cretion. Here were the facts—that nine houses at least drained into an old 
common sewer, not belonging to defendants’ premises, but merely traversing 
them at a depth of five or six feet, in order to take the nearest course to the 
river. The great bulk of the material is foetid sewerage; one small inoffen- 
sive product only is found intermixed with it, which might be washed out of 
the soil of any gas-work,—and on this weak ground the charge was based. 
The medical officer of health had led the court to believe that the black footid 
liquid, of which he produced a sample, was not the usual liquid and sediment 


sediment from the adjacent Fleet ditch, no one in court would have per- 
ceived any difference. , ] the f thi 

sewer running through the defendants’ premises were similar to the liquid 
materials obtained from tbe purifiers, his deposition was at variance with bis 
facts. He could have had no difficulty in procuring gas tar or a physical 
demonstration of its presence from the liquid of the purifiers; his evidence in 
court was that he did not procure any from the sewer water, but he thought 


hydrogen ! I oni of § way 
largely accompanied by the carbonate, there was no carbonate of ammonia in 
this sewer water :—and unless it be assumed that the gas manufacturers col- 
lected the one and threw away the other when both are mixed in the pro- 
ducts and are equally objects of profitable sale, it is clear that the hydro- 
sulphuret found in this sewer liquid arose from the usual cause—the decom- 
osition of animal matter. The medical officer of health, however, must 
shave been aware of the fact, from his having bad frequent opportunities of 
inspecting the premises, that the ammoniacal liquor, which he supposes to 
have been wastefully thrown into the sewer, is collected in a close well, and 
carried from the premises in close barges. 
One word on the sudpho-cyanide. Great events often turn on small matters. 


| pounds, settled by the discovery of aldehyde in a liquid. The presence of a 
sulpho-cyanide in this sewer water may have justified the inference that 
some gas product had found its way into the sewer; but when there was an 
opening on the premises through which the washings of the soil might law- 
fully flow, it was scarcely necessary to infer that its presence proved a deli- 
berate throwing of the contents of the purifiers into this channel. Dr. 
Letheby may be right in asserting most strongly that a sulpho-cyanide can 
never by any possibility result from the decomposition of animal matters 
containing its elements; but we do not know on what amount of negative 
evidence he is basing this very strong, and, as we believe, rash opinion*. 
Have the contents of the sewers in this and other cities been so frequently 
searched for sulpho-cyanides, and has the result been always of a negative 
|kind? The awfully unintelligible words, “ sulpho-cyanogen”’ and ‘‘sulpho- 
cyanide” of ammonium, associated with the black appearance and stinking 
smell of the liquid, produced a feeling of alarm in the police court, which 
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| brickwork, four feet high, and two and a half feet. wide. 


|| sulpho-cyanogen compounds, medic 
|}in existence at that date, he might upon this discovery have charged the | 
|| nearest gas company with wilfully throwing their gas refuse into this sewer. 


was only allayed by the statements of the chemical witnesses for the defence, 
| that it was really a salt without colour or smeil, and innocent in its proper- 
ties. They might have added that a sulpho-cyanide exists in the mouth of 
every individual provided with salivary organs; for chemists have proved 
that it is a constituent of healthy saliva, as well as a product of gas manu- 
facture. 

That a sulpho-cyanide may be found in sewerage water as the result of acci- 





| purifying gas, and that it by no means indicates a wilful and deliberate con- 
| tamination of sewerage with gas products, are proved by a case which occurred 
| at Pimlico in October, 1849, and which at the time excited great discussion. 
| Four persons died from the foul air in a sewer at Pimlico. The sewer was of 
Only three houses 
| at that time drained into it. There were no gully drains near the spot. On 
| examining the fluid contents of this sewer on the spot where the men were 
| killed, the late Dr. Ure, Mr. Seanlan, Mr. L. Thompson, and Mr. Anderson 
| found, in addition to sewerage products, a quantity of sulpho-cyanide and 
Had an active medical officer of health been 


The ground above the sewer was, however, carefully examined, and it was 
then found that 5 feet above the brick arch of the sewer there was a thin 
stratum of lime which had been formerly used in the purification of gas, and 
which had been placed there when the ground was excavated, with a view of 
strengthening the soil. There was no doubt from the facts, that the surface 
water had percolated through the lime, and carried the soluble salts, including 
the sulpho-cyanide, downwards through the brickwork and mortar into the 
sewer Tt. 

We do not condemn the zeal by which an effort is made to clear London 
of its acknowledged nuisances, but it should take a right direction. The 
Conservators of the Thames are at this moment allowing thousands of tons 
of the most foetid products of putrescent animal and vegetable matter to be 
| discharged into that river! They have, in our opinion, been ill advised in 
|taking these proceedings against a gas company when they had no better 
|| foundation for complaint than that set forth in the evidence, This prosecu- 
||tion may indeed be regarded as one of the products of the refinements of 
|;modern sanitary chemistry. Evidence of an esoteric character, involving 
| the minutia of scientific research, unintelligible except to professed chemists, 
| was made the basis of a serious criminal prosecution. A foul sewerage liquid 
| which is discharged at all points into the river as the result of the want of 
better arrangements, was here produced as evidence of wilful contamination, 
because it happened to contain a small quantity of a perfectly innocent pro- 
duct of the washings of a gas soil. Had no sulpho-cyanide been found, there 
would not have been any ground whatever for charging the company with 
the alleged offence : but the fact of its presence appears to us to have admitted 











 * It is now known that prussic acid in a dead body is converted by putrefaction 
into sulpho-cyanic acid and sulpho-cyanide of ammonium. In the case of a person 
who has died suddenly, and whose body may be exhumed on suspicion after some 
months’ interment, a sulpho-cyanide may be found in the blood and tissues, and the 
question thence arises—Does this discovery prove that prussic acid was really pre- 
sent, or may not a compound formed of sulphur, nitrogen, and carbon, have resulted 
from the putrefactive changes in the dead body? If the positive opinion here ex- 
pressed by Dr. Letheby be true, that putrescent animal matters could not produce 
this salt under any conceivable circumstances, then it follows that the person was 
poisoned by prussic acid, and some individual might be convicted of murder. An 
opinion adapted to convict a gas company of a misdemeanonr, if consistently main- 
tained, may thus on another occasion be the means of leading an innocent person to 
the scaffold. One of the most distinguished chemists in this country has since this 
transaction informed us that he believes a sulpho-cyanide might result from the 
utrefaction of animal matter! So much for medical opinions which are hastily 

‘ormed and expressed. 
+ ** The General Malaria of London.” 





By Andrew Ure, M.D. 1850. Page 39. 
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of sewers; whereas, if he had only produced a similar bottle of liquid and | 


When, however, he deposed that the contents of this | 


| resignation reported that, having received Mr. Cleminshaw’s authority to state 


he smelt it in the midst of 2 very large quantity of ammonia and sulphuretted | 
Further, while the hydro-sulphuret of ammonia of gas is always 


| of the connexion of the gas committtee with the late comptroller of the gas- 


| We have known a question of fire insurance, involving some thousands of | 





| dental percolation through a soil containing any of the substances used in | 


| 





; satisfaction to what it had been 
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of another and more reasonable explanation than that which was put forth 
in the theory for the prosecution. 

The magistrate justly said, that from the conflicting evidence he must dis- 
miss the summons. Why should there be this conflicting evidence? The 
facts were as nearly as possible the same, but different inferences were drawn. 
There is no remedy for this state of things but to appoint one or two scientific 
men as independent 3 on these occasions to help the magistrate to see 
his way through sophistical speculation and scientific difficulties, 











MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS COMMITTEE. 
RESIGNATION OF MR, CLEMINSHAW. 

At a Sp»cial Meeting of the Manchester City Council, held on Wednesday, 
April 6, Sir James Warts presiding, the minutes of the proceedings of the 
gas committee were read, and they recorded that at a meeting held on the 
1lth of March, the sub-committee appointed to consider Mr. Cleminshaw’s 


that no arrangement under which he would be required to devote the whole 
of his time to the business of the committee would be satisfactory to him, the 
ponte ame had no alternative but to recommend that his resignation be 
accepted. 

Alderman SHutTrLewortH moved that the minutes of the proceedings be 
confirmed. He hoped he should be excused if he referred to the separation 


works. Even supposing Mr. Cleminshaw’s health were restored, which he 
(Alderman Shuttleworth) trusted it would be, he was not prepared to consider 
himself the exclusive and regularly engaged servant of the gas-works. It 
was contrary to the policy of the committee to have any servant the whole 





of whose time they did not command; and therefore the committee, though 
respecting him for the ability and zeal which he had manifested through a 
long period of service, could not agree to his wishes in that respect, and 
therefore they had no alternative but to sever entirely their connexion with 
Mr. Cleminshaw. In doing so he must say that a more zealous and more 
useful servant in the management of any department of the coproration, 
excepting, perhaps, their town-clerk, they did not possess. (Hear.) He was 
anxious to bear his testimony, from a very long experience of Mr. Cleminshaw, | 
and an intimate acquaintance arising out of his (Alderman Shuttleworth’s) | 
connexion with the gas establishment, and to say that he honoured and| 
respected his character, and that his services had been of great benefit to the | 
interests of the city. (Applause.) ‘ | 





The proceedings were adopted. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE GAS-WORKS, AND INCREASE OF SALARIES. 

Alderman SHUTTLEWoORTH moved, in accordance with previous notice, that | 
the following advances be made in the salaries of the under-mentioned officials 
in the gas department :—Mr. Thomas Peacock, indoor superintendent, from | 
£240 to £300 a year ; Mr. W. Brown, manager of No. 2 gas station, from £200 
to £250; and Mr. T. Rafferty, surveyor of street mains, from £150 to £200. | 
The gas committee were unanimously of opinion that these advances of salary 
were rendered absolutely necessary—imperative, indeed—in consequence of | 
changes which had for some time been not only meditated, but were in 
progress, in the organization of the. management of that establishment. 
Mr. Cleminshaw’s resignation had partly produced these changes. His! 
(Alderman Shuttleworth’s) belief was that the change of duties which had 
been assigned to the servants whose names were before the council, and in | 
whose qualifications the gas committee had the utmost confidence, would | 
render the administration of the gas establishment more efficient than it had | 
ever yet been. (Hear, hear.) It must be a satisfaction to the council, as it} 
was to himself particularly, and to the gas committee generally, that these | 
changes, which he fully expected would render their staff more efficient, | 
would be effected at a very considerable saving to the department. (Hear, | 
hear.) The council in all probability would be surprised to understand that | 
although he hopefully anticipated a better administration than they had| 
hitherto had—(hear)—their expenses would be reduced to the extent of about | 
£900 a year. (Loud cheers; and a member, ‘* More.’’) Somebody stated it | 
would be more. He did not wish to overrate it, but he believed he had stated | 
all that could be fairly considered as a consequence of the new arrange- 
ments. He would enumerate the items of the expenditure if it would be a 
satisfaction to the council. (No.) 








In all probability it would not be} 


necessary to go further than to state that two years ago the expenses of the| 


committee in the departments to which the officers included in the resolution | 


were attached were £1850 a year. 
templated would involve an expenditure for the same work, more effectually 
done—(hear)—of £950—(cheers.)—making a saving of £900 a year. There | 
was an increase of salary to one of their servants, Mr. McFarlane, which was | 
not included in the resolution, because Mr. McFarlane was appointed to fulfil | 
the duties of a discharged servant, with some additional ones, but without | 
an increase of salary. He had great pleasure in making this brief statement, | 
and again assured the council that he believed there would be a public benefit | 
a “ _ arrangement which did not exist under the previous one. 
ear, hear. 

¢ Alderman PiLtrnc seconded the motion. Comparing the present outlay 
with that of twelve months ago, it appeared to him that there was a saving 
of nearly £1200 a year. (Cheers.) He thought the chairman had not in- 
cluded Mr. Hampshire’s salary. 

Alderman SHutTLewortu: Yes, I have. 

Alderman Pitiine: Be that as it might, the difference in their calculation 
was explained by the chairman going back further in time. He was not 
given to making prophecies, but he believed that, if the health of Alderman 
Shuttleworth was sustained, they would conduct the gas business with equal 
itherto. (Hear.) 

Councillor Netix could not help expressing bis great gratification at the 
statement made by Alderman Shuttleworth. He certainly had understood 
the alderman on former occasions to‘tell the council that the management of 
the gas committee and of the gas-works generally was such that it could not 
— be mended. (Laughter.) He certainly understood Alderman 

huttleworth to say that the services of the late superintendent were indis- 
pensable to their success. (Hear.) They found that morning that the ser- 
vices of Mr. Cleminshaw had been abandoned, and they were told that 
arrangements had been made whereby the works would be better managed, 
and that they would save £900 a year. (Applause.) Well, this was a sub- 
ject for congratulation. (Hear.) He hoped the committee would go on in 
that direction. (Hear.) He thought it was quite possible that they might 
make still further improvements. There was one point in the statement of 
the worthy alderman to which he must demur. He could not understand how 
a very large concern like this could be satisfactorily and economically managed 
without one substantial head of theconcern. (Hear.) He had not the least 
objection to give the committee a fair trial, and they seemed to think they could 
do better without a manager than with one; but he thought they would find 
out in a short time that a head was necessary in a large undertaking like this, 


The arrangements which were now con-| 





where they had two or three gentlemen who were almost equal in respect of 
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responsibility and salaries; and that there would be something like jealousy 
amongst them unless there were a head manager, a gentleman who would be 
acknowledged to be over the whole of them. If it were his private business, 
he should consider the leaving of it to three or four parties all upon a par, 
would not be a wise control of a concern involving the expenditure of thou- 
sands of pounds. (Hear.) He hoped, therefore, that this would not be lost 
sight of by the committee in making their arrangements. Possibly they 
would require another manager, but, if they asked for a salary for him, he 
hoped the expenditure would not be increased to what it was formerly. 
(Hear.) He should not be surprised if they were asked to sanction as large 
a salary as they had paid to Mr. Cleminshaw, yet they were told that the 
gentlemen whose salaries were to be raised would in some respects fill the 
position he occupied. os 

Alderman Crarx could not help rising to express how cordially he agreed 
with Councillor Neill in the latter part of his statement. He (Alderman 
Clark) never knew of a great concern that succeeded without an efficient head. 
He thought ~ ought to have a man at the head of the Manchester Gas- 
Works who would be capable of giving evidence upon any question con- 
nected with gas before a committee of the House of Commons—(hear)—or in 
any other place where his services might be required. (Hear.) It was of 
course for the committee to say whether in their service at the present mo- 
ment they had such a person; if they had not, he must maintain that, so far 


The gas committee having been got into good working order it would now |! 
almost go on of itself. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) 
The motion was adopted without a division. | 





THE MARYLEBONE VESTRY AND THE Gas Question.—At the last meeting 
of the Marylebone Representative Council a petition was read which had : 
been drawn up by the metropolitan delegates for adoption by the vestries and 
district boards to Parliament. It in the first instance complained of the 
treatment the metropolis had received from the late parliamentary committee . 
in refusing evidence, and prayed them to appoint another select committee, 
consisting of members, none of whom are interested, either directly or in- 
directly, in any of the gas companies. It further prayed the House not to 
sanction the districting powers of the existing gas companies, as it completel 
perpetuated rege A and shut out competition, but to passan Act whic 
would not only enable competition to take place, but enforce restrictions on 
companies in reference to a maximum price of 4s, 6d. per 1000 feet, with a 
standard illuminating power, and guarantees for insuring quantity and qua- 
lity in the supply of gas. On the motion of Dr. Bachhoftner, seconded by 
Mr. Wingfield, the petition was adopted. | 

TENDERS FOR A Fass AND GASHOLDER AT Boston.—The following is a | 
list of the tenders sent in for the erection of a brick tank 86 feet diameter | 


and 24 feet, anda single lift gasholder for the same, at the Boston Gas; 


as he understood business, the gas-works were not in a satisfactory state. Works. } 
Councillor BrirraIn was not quite sure whether this idea about one head Tank. Gasholder. 

was altogether founded on a right principle. (Hear.) There were two sides Wee . «es sw ewe = «© - Si 0 O 
to the question. As the thing was now, the committee had very properly Knapton, York . . . - »- «© = «© + 1300 0 0 
laced the responsibility of working the different departments upon the dif- J. and W. Horton, Smethwick . — . . 1450 0 0 
erent heads of departments, and if they placed one person over the whole Cliff, Bradford . . .. . — . . 1473 4 0 
they would, to a certain extent, relieve the different gentlemen of their re- B. Whitehouse, West Bromwich — . .- 1500 0 0 

sponsibility. He liked to throw responsibility upon the parties who had to Mabon, Manchester . . . . . £1950 . . 1500 0 0 | 

r the work; and there was sometimes an evil in placing a man over a G. Cutler, London . cs <2 =@ 6, Bes ' 

number of officials, because it in some measure relieved each one of a certain A. Penny, dite . . . +--+ = « « WH OO | 

amount of responsibility. Westwood and Wrights, Dudley . — . . 1847 0 0 

Several members rose. The chairman called upon T. Piggott, Birmingham - — ws 1900 0 0 

1900 0 0 


Councillor Lams, who said it seemed very odd that, while a great many Horsley Iron Company, Tipton _ 
of the council rejoiced so much at the reduced expenditure, they should in Pickard andSons. . . . . . 1290 
the next breath express their sorrow that there was not some one at the head Thompson and Co., Boston. . . 1400 
with the former salary. It appeared to him that the reason they had done B. Booth, ditto . . . 1500 , 
without Mr. Cleminshaw was that they had got everything out of him that Stainton, ditto . . . 1950 . j 
they could. (Laughter.) Everything was going on very satisfactorily, and | The tenders accepted were those of B. Whitehouse for the gasholder, and | 
now the committee was the head, and he thought they ought to be the head. | Stainton for the tank. 
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te brent Ae | Whitwell Primrose ............ 6s. 3d. _ Boghead, at Leith.......... eves 328.00, 
1jin. | 2in. | 24in. | Sin. | 4in. | 5in. | Gin. | 7in. | 8in. | 9in. | 10in.| 12in. | Medomsley, Eighton Moor, and Kirkness, best...... -- 23 0 
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16 21 28 33 | 51 | 70 | 89 | 107 | 126 | 149 | 177 [2081bs. | Pelaw .........seeceececeeeees 6 9 ” dy ee - 12 6 
| New Pelton, Peareth, South Lesmahago, at Glasgow . 25° @ 
Retail Prices are 5 to 10 t.| | New- Derbyshire, | Pelaw, Washington ‘Hutton, | ponies sccersee 30 || 
ee per cent. | London, |Glasgow.| NSW" | wales. — and South Peareth........... 7 0 Wemyss........... ene ee! 
| | | Staffordsh. | Pelton .......seee+eeeeeee cosee 7 DO | Knightswood .....cccccccescece 18 0 
Te | 9s New, | ., iA i 
ae oo lg s, mt | Bs. 4.|£s. a. | a a. | £ “ee Ramsay’s Newcastle Cannel..,. 16 0 ren 15 0 | 
Wt BUNMs IOs E cccvvcccesese 410 0}/;214 0'3 00/400 5 0 \f cS { 
i and 2 inches Socket-Pipes. 715 017 00.17 5 0;710 0 750 A, Me a | 
2jand3 ,, ” a 760/615 0'!700!7 50/700 Best Newcastle Fire-bricks .-per 1000 60s. 0d, | 
4 and 5 9 ‘in 75 0!'610 0 615 0/7 00; 615 0 99 ” 90 GBF cece --perton 12 0 
6 in. and upwards _,, ee 700'6 5 0/6 5 0,615 0 165 0 Cliff's Fire-bricks, at Wortley .. --per 1000 57 6 i 
Retorts, Ist fusion, hot blast.....615 0 --- ,615 01/7 00/615 0 | Ingham’s Fire-bricks, at Wortley................. ” 55 0 | 
» 2nd ,, cold, ....'715 0 | ae) oS | 750° #700 Tough Cake Copper ...per ton £112 10s. | Foreign Spelter........ per ton £22 5 || 
Tank Plates, § thick andabove.. 7 5 0!610 0!615 0!7 00! 615 0 English Pig Lead....... 9 22 15 | English Block Tin ..... » 12 0 
WelchBarIron,inLondon ,, 7 5 | See oe 135 6 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, To cinccccesdannenentivanewnneed per cwt. 26s.0d. | 
Subject to 40 per cent. Discount. | FREIGHTS. 
—___—_——- - - . —_——— Coastwise—Newcastle.—Per Ton. ! Foreign.—Per Keel. | 
| 2in. |14 in.}1} in.! lin. | Zin. | jin. Chatham & Rochester. ... 5s. 14d, | Boulogne and Calais ........... 710 |} 
ee Packie cata OS a — ' Barcelona . Yi 
| 8. d.| s. d./ s. d.| 8. d.; 8s. d. 8. d. | Dover 5 9 | Bordeaux , 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2to12ft.,perft.. 1 8; 1 0/ 010) 0 7! 0 5 O 4} | Dublin — = Cadiz...... 
9 Ayre 6in.tol8in.,each' 3 0! 2 0} 19 13° 1009 Exeter Quay. oan ae Copenhage \t 
Connecting-Pieces, or Long Screws....... 3 6; 2 3} 2 0/1 651 2 01 PE os cctcisescesessvsgee 5 6 es 
Bends, Springs, and Elbows—wroughtiron 3 9} 2 3| 1 9'1 01/010 0 8 PE, ccccccceccocscecncece 7 0 BORED cvcccccccsccee ! 
Tees, wrought or cast ...........00- ose) £ 0] 3 6} 20/1 6'1 1 010 London (Pool)........58. 3d. to5 6 Hamburg | 
Crosses, Wr0u 4.1% OF CASt..........eseeeee 4 6/3 0; 2 6; 2 0; 1 6 1 2 | Lowestoft & Yarmouth ......... 44 Havre ....cccccdccccccccvccece | 
a hiicrncccncessndeeciccsvess - LE CESR IES eS Se By Pee 49 SN csivint charvanesceteeced 
yo, __ With brass plug .........0..00. |28 0/16 0/13 0| 7 0, 5 6 4 6 | Portsmouth .........-.eeeeeeee 6 9 TASDOM .......cecccscccececeece ' 
Diminishing Sockets, Caps, Plugs, and 1 3| 0 9/0 8} 06,0504 PTE sv ovcvcoscesessses ose S © Rotterdam 2. voncccvceccccveces 
EERE ea Ae [Nipples! 1 0! 0 8 | 0 7/1 0 5! 0 4.0 8 | Whitstable ............cccccese 5 9 | Stettin......... . j 
I TUG snccccsevspincecccvosess 15 0/14 0/13 6:13 0,12 0; — WER .ccccevccccseesesess _- | Trieste & Venice 
Advertisements. | 


GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous Round Cast-Iron Cases, made by Parkinson and Parties wishing to be supplied with these first | 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- | Co. in 1847, to pass 10,000 cubic feet of Gas per Hour, | class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW || 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large | and now at work at the Gas-Works, Leicester. Price | Nesbit, E1IGHTON Moor Orrick, NEWCASTLE-UPON- | 
numbers are in use. Prices from lls. 6d. to 3s. 6d. ; £40 each net. Tyne. Theze coals are well known as among the 
per inch diameter. Further particulars may be obtained on applying to | richest in ga-,and working the roundest on the hiver | 

; BRYAN DONKIN and Co., H. M. RoBinson, Esq., Gas Office, Le1cesTER ; or to | Tyne. ‘hey are extensively used by metropolitan gas |: 
Engineers, near Grange Road, BERMONDSEY. WEstT and Greason, OLDHAM. works. 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND Co, 


(SUCCESSORS TO THE LATE SAMUEL CROSLEY,) 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to the Manufacture of 


GAS-MET ER S§, 
they continue the Manufacture of 
METERS FOR MEASURING WATER, SPIRITS, &c., 
commenced, under Patent in 1849, by the late Mr. William Parkinson. 


These Meters are as simple and durable as the Gas-Meter, and as correct as that instrument in the registration of the 
fluids passing through them. 


Bryan DONKIN and CO.’s improved | OF SALE, Two Station- Meters, y IGHTON MOOR GAS COALS.— | 
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ENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun, 
DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
Near DUDLEY, 

Manufacturer of every description of Fire-Bricks, 

Lumps, Quarries, Shields, Flue Covers, &c., to any size 
or shape required. 

FPIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 

TO MopgeL oR DRawina. 


to 
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By Royal Letters Patent. 


AY’S Patent Equitable Gas-Meter 


is the most effective preventive of fraud by 
* tilting,” and is as simple in construction as the 
meter. 








B. G. begs to call the attention of Gas Compani 
his Fire-Clay Retorts, which have been used with great 
satisfaction in some of the largest Gas-Works in the 
Metropolis and many Provincial Towns in England. 
References given, if required. 


wt and GREGSON, Gas-Meter 
MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
‘| port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
| respective Engineers. 








| 
| 
| METAL 
MERCHANT, 4, DEAN ST! ‘ 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
|| is prepared to supply Gas and Water Companies with 
j Apparatus and Appliances of every description, in- 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cluding Cast and Wrought Iron Goods, Coals, Fire- 
Bricks, Retorts. &c. &c. 


have prompt attention. 








| ALTER MABON, Engineer, 

| ARDWICK IRON WorkKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 

| MANCHESTER, 

| Manufacturer of 

| IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 
:| GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
| | solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other 

heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

‘| GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort- 
'j ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
|| Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Marufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings. 
| PIPESand VALVES,for Gasand Water, from2inches 


i| to 48 inches bore. 








holders.—Designs and Working Drawings for 
|| Trussed Wrought-Iron Guides and Frames can be ob- 
tained of Cuar_es Dixon, C, E., Chichester, Sussex. 





| ALFRED PENNY, Engineer, 
| WENLOCK IRON WORKS, 
WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 

| Mr. Penny begs to inform Gas and Water Compa- 
{| nies that he undertakes the erection of new, or the 
| | alteration of existing, works; and that he may be con- 
sulted generally on all matters connected with gas and 
water supply. He is also prepared to supply best Cold- 
{blast Retorts, Socket-Pipes, and Connections, Iron 





in Gas and Water-Works. 
*,* Country orders executed with care and despatch. 





PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING, 
VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER HOSE-PIPES, 
WASHERS, PACKING, &c. 


| JAMES LYNE HANCOCK begs to 


anuounce a considerable REDUCTION in PRICE 





Wintiam RYDER, General 
MINERAL aNnpD 


AGENT anp | 


|| "E7ROUGHT-IRON Guides for Gas- 


Any communications addressed to him as above shall | 


A 


WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway | 


| Borings, &c. &c., and all the necessary Castings used | 


Manufactured only by 
W. COWAN, 
60, BUCCLEUCH STREET, 
EDINBURGH; 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CHAMBERS, 
RIDINGS COURT. ST. MARY’S GATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


(\LIFF’S Fire Bricks, Clay 
RETORTS, &c. 













MBNEWTOR. 
SCENT 
WHARF H*-GO30S STATION} - 


HOS CRkOes 


LONDON - 





Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Newton, Agent for the District, 16, 
Castle Terrace, New Hampstead Road, KENTISH 
Town, N.W. 

N.B.—A few Retorts of each size, and a large stock 
ar ga and Lumps, always on hand at the above 
Wharf. 


NOW READY, 
OL. VII. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1858, price 2ls., bound 
in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. II., III, 
IV., V. and VI. are still on sale. 

W. B. Kino, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
THE GREAT CENTRAL 
GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
Just Published, 


FULL Report of the Proceedings 
on the ARBITRATION between A, A. CROLL, 
Esq.,and the GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ 
COMPANY. Before C. MAY, Esq., C.E., F.R.S., and 
THOMAS G. BARLOW, Esq., C.E., Arbitrators, and 
C. HOGGINS, Esq., Q.C., Umpire. S 2 
Reprinted from the Journal of Gas Lighting, Water 
Supply, and Sanitary Improvement. 
Price 5s., bound in cloth, 

A few Copies are on Sale, bound up with the Pro- 
ceedings before the Parliamentary Committee on the 
Company’s Bill in 1850—price 7s. 6d. 

W. B. Kina, Office of the “* JouRNAL oF Gas 
LIGHTING,” &c.,1!, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, LONDON, 
E.C. 








PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT OF GAS 
Just Published, 

FULL Report of the Arguments 
QUEEN’S BENCH, delivered on February 25, 1859, in 
the case of the WEST MIDDLESEX WATER-WORKS 

Price ls.; by Post, ls. ld. 
Also, uniform with the above, price 2s., 
A BRIDGE GASLIGHT COMPANY versus the 
GUARDIANS of the CAMBRIDGE UNION, heard at 


AND WATER WORKS. 
A and the JUDGMENT of the COURT of 
COMPANY and the OVERSEERS of HAMPTON. 
REPORT of the Appeal of the Cam- 
the BOROUGH SESSIONS on Saturday, January 8, 


and Friday. January 14, 1859. 


W. B. Kino, Office of the “ JouRNAL OF Gas 


| Ligutine,” &c., 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, LONDON, 
E.C. 


jof his PATENT VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER 
| TUBING ' 


| WULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-TIGHT 
|| BAGS, any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible tubes 
‘ attached, and fitted with stop-cocks complete. 
Manufactory and Warehouse, No. 6, Goswell Road, 
| Lonpon (E.C.). 


EDWIN DIXON, 


| 
WOLVERHAMPTON PATENT WROUGHT-IRON TUBE WORKS, 
| Originally established in 1833, 
+ Manufacturer of Gas and other Tubes, Fittings, and 
| articles of every description belonging to Gas, Water, 
| or Steam. 
E. D. had the honour of receiving the 
| | PRIZE MEDAL 
| awarded to this Manufacture by the COUNCIL of the 
GREAT ENGLISH EXHIBITION of 1851; and from 
,, the latter date has supplied many towns exclusively 
{| with GALVANIZED and other ‘Tubes for Gas and 
|| Water, under GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS, 
|; A City, containing 150,000 inhabitants, 
'|has recently been entirely supplied with Tubes made 
at the above-named Works, and several others with 
populations nearly as great; in fact, the reputation 
now acquired induces this notice to the public. 
| Large Stocks generally on hand, averaging from 
; | One to three hundred thousand feet. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS TUBES, 
to resist 6000 Ibs. and upwards to the square inch, ex- 
tensively manufactured. 
‘| _ STOCK DIES and SCREWING TACKLE, 
of the best possible description. 
Eve 
; before eaving the Works. 











, all Water-Fittings. 





HARLES BOTTEN and SON, 
ENGINEERS & METER-MAKERS, 
CRAWFORD PASSAGE, RAY STREET, 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON (E. C.). 
Manufacturers of Station and Patent Protector Con- 
sumers’ Meters, Patent Slide-Valves, Gas-Fittings, 
Pipes, &c. 
Also, High-pressure Cocks, Hydrants, Closets, and 


W. GRAZEBROOK. 75, Old 
+ Broap Street, LONDON, ® 
Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas 


OHN ROGERSON and CO,, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE & MIDDLESBRO™ 


N-TE 


J 


Wrought and Cast Iron Pipes, Cast-Iron Retorts, and 
all kinds of Foundry Work necessary for Gas-Works. 
Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 
description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. 





DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, 
Sc. &e. 

LONDON OFFICES: 

76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

A large stock of Fire-Clay Goods always on hand in 
London, a: the lowest wharf prices, at Messrs, 
Curistiz & Co.’s Wharf,64, Bankside, SourTH WARK. 


PADDON and FORD respectfully 
invite the attention of Gas Companies and Ma- 
nagers to their PATENT STREET LAMP REGU- 
LATOR, which ensures any required consumption. 
By its use a great saving is effected, and the item of 
“ Unaccounted-for Gas” considerably decreased. 


ADDON and FORD, Patent 
GAS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LONDON, 
Manufacturers of Wetand Dry GAs METERS, STATION 
METERS, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 
LANTERNS, &c. &e. 
Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas- 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
in Gas-Works supplied. 


HITEHOUSE and CO., Boiler and 
GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
the principal of thelarge Gas Companies of the kingd 
Orders promptly executed. 


OBERT MACLAREN and CO., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGUW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
an improved Patent. General Ironfounders, Gas En- 

gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 


EORGE ANDERSON, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 

104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (E.C.). 
DIRECT-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS, 
supplied either with or without Steam-Engines and 
Boilers. 

FOUR-WAY DIAPHRAGM VALVES, 
one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 
nary Valves, as applied to Purifiers, or in shutting off 
and passing Station-Meters, Governors, or other ap- 
paratus, while the Connecting-Pipes are also much 


simplified, 
RETORT SETTINGS, 
designed to be heated by Tar alone, and with a total 
absence of Smoke, 
Illustrated circulars, giving references and every in- 


formation, may be obtained on application as above, 
WM SHEEN, Gas and Railway 

¢ Lantern Maker, 904, Holborn Hill, begs to 
inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 
tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


ILLIAM CLIBRAN’S Patent 
MERCURIAL GAS-GOVERNOR FOR 
STREET LAMPS, 
W. C. begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas 
ies to his PATENT GAS-GOVERNOR for 



































| Apparatus, weuld be obliged by those Comp 


having Apparatus to dispose of, to send particulars, 
And Companies requiring Apparatus are solicited to 
apply. 

PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 
on Shortest Notice. 
STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS, 
ConTRACTS TAKEN. 


TO THE GAS COMPANIES 





OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 


Tube carefully tested with Hydraulic Pressure | 


ANNEL AND COAL FOR GAS 


PURPOSES.—Fifteen years’ connexion with one 
of the largest Gas Concerns in England, enables us 
from practical experience to certify that the CANNEL 
and COAL we offer are those best suited for Gas pur- 

oses. 
‘ On application, we shall have much pleasure in for- 
warding our Tabulated Statements of Analyses, with 
Prices and Terms; also References as to respecta- 
bility. 

All Contract Orders have our careful and best 
attention, 

EMANUEL TURNER and Co., Exporters of Cannel 
and Coal, 34, Castle Street, LIVERPOOL. 





STREET LAMPS, upwards of 3000 of which are now in 
use on Public Lamps. By their use any given quantity 
of Gas per hour may be consumed with the tap full 
open whatever the increase of pressure may be, thus 
preventing a great waste of Gas in many of the Lamps, 
and securing to the public an uniform light. Prices, 
3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., and 33. 8d. each. 

Governors kept in stock from three-eighths of an inch 
to four inches bore. 

Samples and Testimonials forwarded on application 
to WILLIAM CLIBRAN, 43, Todd Street, MANCHESTER 


Fo SALE, by Private Treaty, on 
liberal terms, a large quantity of Modern and 
New GAS APPARATUS, of First-Class Material and 
Workmanship, recently constructed for a Foreign order, 
but not carried out to the extent anticipated, consisting 
of Iron — Retorts and Fittings, Hydraulic Mains, Con- 
densers, Purifiers, and 2 Gasholders, each containing 
57,000 cubic feet, with several Cast-lron Tanks and 
suitable connexions for the whole Works. 

Application for particulars to be made to Messrs. W. 
RicHaRpson and Co., Engineers, Spring Garden Iron- 
Works, Dup ey, tiear Birmingham. 
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ESSON’S PATENT 
COMPENSATING GASMETER 


Affords absolute security both to Gas Companies and Consumers, by maintaining a constantly accurate Water-Level under ail || 
circumstances, by means so simple and effective as to baffle and remove those objections which have been successfully urged | 
against other complicated contrivances professing the same object. | 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY || 


WILLIAM COW AN, 
Buccleuch Street Works, EDINBURGH ; | 


AND 


Commercial Chambers, Ridings Court, St. Mary’s Gate, MANCHESTER. | 


EstaBLisHED 1827, 


‘By B Her Majesty’s gt Seen Patent. 


| 
MEACOCK, | 
| 
| 


























PATENT DRY and IMPROVED WET GAS-METER WORKS, 
7, SNOW HILL, anv 16, WEST STREET, LONDON. j 
ESTABLISHED 1836, | 


J. MEACOCK begs to call attention to his patent method of securing the Leather 
diaphragm of his Dry Meter. Instead of using the soldering iron for this purpose, 
it is held between two flat Metal Rings, and screwed up sound to a metal frame, as 
shown in the drawing. 


By this improvement the perishing effect of hot tools to leather being av oided, its 
durability must be longer; also, its repair when needful is most simple, as anew 
leather diaphragm can be applied by merely unscrewing the old one from the rim 
or frame to which it had been screwed up. 





Meters of Gas Companies being subject to so much wear and tear, J. M. begs 
leave to assure those who may honour him with their commands, that nothing 
but the stoutest materials for cases, the hardest gas-resisting metals, and best 
foreign leather for the interiors, will be used, and none but first-class workmen 
employed i in their construction. 

Wet Gas-Meters Repaired and Reconstructed with J, Meacock’s Modern 
Improvements, 


METERS SENT ON APPROVAL. 





y UE: 


iat lil 





In consequence of the great demand for the above Meters, J. Meacock has found it necessary to remove his } 
Manufactory to more extensive Premises, 16, West Street, Smithfield, where Orders will be executed 
on the shortest notice. 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS 
PATENT GAS VALVES. 


Turse Valves are formed of two cast-iron cylinders, with seg- 
mental divisions, having faces ground gas-tight, the upper 
cylinder turning horizontally on the lower one. 











The lower cylinder has pipes from each division communi- 
cating with the vessels to and from which gas is to be passed. 
The upper cylinder has corresponding divisions, so arranged 
as to direct the passage of gas to the different segmental 
divisions in the lower part, and when it is turned on the face 
of the lower one to alter the flow of gas from one vessel to 
another. 





Fig. 3. 
Fig. 3 represents an arrangement for four purifiers, in which, by turning the upper cylinder, Fig. 4, the Gas is 
directed through three purifiers, and either one in rotation left out for cleaning. 
A slight variation of this arrangement adapts the Valve to three purifiers, passing the Gas through two of them, and 
having each one in rotation out of use. 
Another arrangement is just completed for two purifiers, by which the Gas may be directed through both purifiers together, 
entering either first, or through either purifier separately. The enrages of this arrangement will be too manifest to" 
Gas Manufacturers to need comment. 
The Valves are manufactured by the Patentees at their 


IRON WORKS, FROME SELWO OD. 


| 
The following Testimonial has been received from an eminent Engineer :— 
Gaslight and Coke Company's Office, Cheltenham, Jan. 17, 1859, 


j 
Messrs. Cockey and Sons, Frome. | 
Gentlemen,—The Patent Purifier Centre Valve which I had fixed instead of the common hydraulic valve for one of our sets of purifiers with || 
9-inch connexions, I am happy to say continues to afford satisfaction both to myself and to the workmen who have the charge of it, 
I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, W. Esson, 


EDWARD COCKEY AND SONS | 


ALSO MANUFACTURE 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, ann OTHER IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, 

















HAVING PATTERNS SUITABLE FOR GAS-WORKS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 
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RETO RTS. 








FIRE-CLAY GAS 
TD =) 






SS 


i | ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 


Mi 
ult 





THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHRD INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any in the Kingdom. From the peculiar 
composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM SURFACE CRACKS, thus, in a great measure, preventing 
le e and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. 
‘0 meet the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to earry out the late improvements in the manufacture, the Premises have been 
re-erected and much enlarged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater regard to despatch than by any other House. 
THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 
For EXPORT from the Ports of HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, 

HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 

FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY OF THE SAME QUALITY. 


M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods Station. 
BizrtLEY IRON WPsss | ARRIS and PEARSON, QEORGE CUTLER, Gasholder 
MAKER, 





CHESTER-LE-STREET, PROPRIETORS OF 








DURHAM. | BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. | No. 8, WENLOCK-RoaD, Crty-noap, LONDON. 

Manufactory es a fans Cutes and MANUFACTURERS OF Contracts for, Tanks, Gechelders, Roofs, Purifiers, 

achinery for Gas Works and Water Works. and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 

Warehouse tn London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- | FIRE BRICKS GAS RETORTS &C, most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 

nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, | AMBLECOTE Fire Clay AND Brick Works, and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
| Bankside, Southwark. STOURBRIDGE, ; materials and workmanship. 

Office in London, Mr. E, M. PERKINS, 78, Lombard Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Street. Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 


“ALL DOUBTS REMOVED.” 
EFRIES’ celebrated Dry Gas- 


METERS, of which there are 80,000 in use in 
Palaces, Churches, Chapels, Royal Dock-yards, Club 
Houses, Public Offices, and other buildings throughout 
the Empire, the Continent, and Colonies. 

His meter for 1500 lights, in use upwards of ten 
4 years at the Royal Italian Opera, until that building 
CNR was destroyed by fire, was long afterwards dug out of 

SS . the burnt ruins, then tested by the Chartered Gas Com- 
ir) yu pany and found inflexibly correct. 
WOE) is 
Wel ii Ly, 





BEST AND CHEAPEST SLUICE-COCK, 
‘ | 






On the 9th of June, 1858, at the Western Gas Com- 
pany. his meter for 150 lights, after considerable use, 
was doubted, and subjected to the most variable tests, 
from the full lighting down to a single jet, and in each 
case, as in numerous other instances, accuracy was 
finely indicated. 
| His two large meters at the Thames Tunnel have 
H val @ silt been in constant use day and night for upwards of 

‘ z rs twelve years (onecontinuation of dark hours), subjected 
to the wear and tear of 75 years, as compared with the 
ordinary hours of using gaslight above ground. 


7G yh 
Y’S PATENT. | commands for his PATENS DEY METER which 





BROWN AND MA 





: . P P A has done so much service in simplifying the fitting up 
Above 3-inch diameter, price 10s. per inch. Brass face, 6d. per inch extra. of gas, as well as checking sunengtilives hasning, wie 

Can be taken to pieces without being removed from the line of Piping. be guaranteed perfection for five years free of charge. 
Defries’ Prize-Medal Gas Baths, Gas-Cooking and 
NORTH WILTS FOUNDR Y; DEVIZES. | Heating = — pH apmenennte ~~~ with in- 
| destructible fuel, in daily operation (Saturday ex- 
Wholesale Agents, Messrs. S. and E. RANSOME, 31, Essex Street, Strand, E.C., | cepted) at the Office, 106, Euston Road, Fitzroy Seune, 


Where a Sample may be seen. | LONDON. 





LIVIESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS ETC. 
_____FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 












W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FPIRE-CLAY, 
beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDON N 
CRACKS and the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the me A of Gas. ae ‘ sedinieone 
The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. 


Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. ‘ 
GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 
London Agents: CHADWICK and AKEROYD, Willington Stone Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin. 
A large stock of Fire-Bricks, Pire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE"& Co.— 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, &c., may be obtained. 








N.B.—Eaport orders continue to have prompt attention. 























— a} 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Discount to Wholesale Purchasers. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromrne, 3s. per Ounce. 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 
APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, £6. 5s., 
INVENTED BY LEWIS THOMPSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra, 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., | F. & C. OSLER, 


ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 

ND : 

WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20. WHARF ROAD, 44, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingham—Established 1807, 


ws ped oat LONDON, si 
eS they heap tn stock te Loses alt the CASTINGS MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 


that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS | 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards 


in general use in Gas and Water Works, including | 

best cold-blast Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Rends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Columns | 

of various patterns, &c. | (Made from ‘‘ ReGisTzRED”’ DesiGns), with GLass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, | for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-RooMs. The more extensive use of Gas in 

Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- | __ private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLER to direct their particular atten- 

ate attention. | gw . tion to the manufacture of this clas« of articles—which, with a view to their 

@ general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices, Purchasers can select from 

a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY ESTIMATE 








CHARLES Hors Ley, Agent. 
C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- | 
tilation of public buildings, &c. ; also civiJ engineering 
in general, { 











PATENT IM 


NEW VALVE. OLD VALVE. 




















Manufactured by CROLL, RAIT, and CO., LONDON. 
FACTORY—Canal Bridge, Kingsland Road, N.E. 











Messrs. Crout, Rat, and Co. beg to draw the attention of Gas Companies to the Removal of their Manufacturing 
Business from Blundell Street to the Kingsland Road, where they request that orders for Meters, or returned packages, 


may be sent. 
In consequence of the peculiar facilities which the new premises afford for the Manufacture of Meters, Croll, Rait, 
and Co. can promise with great confidence immediate attention to all orders they may be favoured with. 


The Meters manufactured by Croll, Rait, and Co. have met with a large amount of patronage—the Alteration in the 
Valves having been pronounced to be a simple but great improvement. 
Mr. Croll is the Sole Proprietcr of Patent Rights for this Meter in America, and Mr. John O’Neil, of Boston, U.S., is the 
Firm’s Agent. 

Gas Companies ordering these Meters may rely upon obtaining Durability combined with Correct Registration and 
Steadiness of Light. 


D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 
invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 
any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without 
being duly registered. MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS ; 
DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.- 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 
CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE, BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—60s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 

















Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 


——— 
—— 
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